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PREFACE 

The  purpose  of  the  present  work  is  to  bring 
together  all  the  facts  about  a most  interesting 
aspect  of  Muhammadan  rule  in  India  which  is  apt 
to  be  missed  in  the  general  histories  of  that  rule. 
The  contributions  to  learning  and  culture  made  by 
Islam  in  India  are  indeed  worthy  of  a special 
consideration.  Their  value  is  more  abiding  if  less 
brilliant  than  the  political  conquests  which  marked 
the  progress  of  Muhammadan  power  in  India. 

The  work,  as  its  title  indicates,  relates  to 
the  promotion  of  learning  and  not  to  the  quality 
of  the  learning.  It  is  generally  stated,  though  not 
on  unreasonable  grounds,  that  India  was  devoid  of 
Muhammadan  scholarship  of  the  type  found  in  the 
centres  of  Muslim  learning  outside  India,  and  that 
the  Muhammadan  literati  of  India  lagged  far  behind 
the  scholars  of  such  places  as  Baghdad.  Dimashq, 
Cairo,  Cordova,  Makkah,  Shiraz,  Samarqand,  etc. 

This  is  not,  however,  a sufficient  reason  why 
we  should  cast  into  perpetual  oblivion  the  earnest 
and  praiseworthy  efforts  that  were  made  by  the 
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Muhammadan  emperors,  chiefs  and  private  indi- 
viduals of  India  to  promote  learning  and  diffuse 
education  among  the  people  of  this  country.  Such 
efforts  should  be  appreciated  apart  from  the  results 
achieved,  and  the  credit  due  to  them  should  in  no 
way  be  diminished  by  the  meagreness  of  those 
results.  The  present  work  is  a history  of  such 
efforts  and  an  attempt  to  show  in  a connected 
narrative  that  the  long  roll  of  Muslim  rulers, 
emperors  and  invaders  from  Mahmud  downwards 
were  not  altogether  inattentive  to  the  literary  in- 
terests of  the  people,  and  that  private  individuals 
also  were  not  quite  inactive  in  this  direction. 

As  to  the  value  that  can  be  attached  to  the 
materials  used  in  this  work,  it  should  be  remarked 
that  the  Muhammadan  historical  works  should  not 
be  wholly  relied  upon.  They  mix  up  facts  with 
fiction  in  such  a manner  that  it  is  often  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  Under  the 
circumstances,  a question  may  arise  as  to  how  far 
they  can  be  regarded  as  trustworthy.  No  doubt, 
the  question  is  not  without  its  difficulties.  I have 
followed  the  principle  that  where  the  same  fact  has 
been  stated  by  different  writers  following  different 
authorities,  that  fact  may  be  relied  upon,  especially 
if  the  authors  happen  to  be  contemporaneous  with 
the  facts  recorded.  Sometimes,  it  may  transpire 
that  a fact  connected  with  the  subject  is  mentioned 
in  a work  which  is  considered  as  an  authority  in  its 
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field  ; in  that  case,  if  there  be  nothing  improbable 
or  unreasonable  about  it  and  if  it  be  uncontradicted 
by  any  other  evidence,  we  may  safely  accept  and 
use  it.  To  reject  the  uncorroborated  testimony  of 
a contemporaneous  writer  or  the  statements  of  a 
writer  generally  accepted  as  an  authority,  if  there  be 
nothing  unreasonable  or  improbable  about  them, 
would  be  wantonly  rejecting  historical  materials 
and  carrying  scepticism  too  far.  Many  of  the 
authorities  cited  and  followed  in  this  volume  were 
respected  by  their  contemporaries,  and  have  been 
used  as  authorities  by  various  writers  on  historical 
subjects. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  incidental  allusions 
to  facts  are  perhaps  more  trustworthy  than  their 
direct  accounts.  In  such  cases,  the  element  of 
personal  bias  finds  no  reason  or  scope  for  its 
exercise,  and  there  is  no  motive  for  any  exaggera- 
tion, misstatement  or  distortion.  I have  therefore 
pieced  together  such  scattered  allusions  and  refer- 
ences on  account  of  their  intrinsic  importance  as  a 
source  of  reliable  evidence. 

So  far  as  I am  aware  the  subject-matter  of  this 
work  has  not  anywhere  been  systematically  treated. 
The  materials  for  its  compilation  lie  scattered  in 
works  published  and  unpublished,  in  most  of  which 
they  are  only  indirectly  and  incidentally  referred 
to.  This  made  the  work  of  my  research  greatly 
difficult,  as  after  considerable  labour,  I had  to  give 
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up  as  many  works  wherein  I did  not  find  the  need- 
ful materials  as  those  in  which  I did  find  them.  I 
have  not  only  used  the  original  works  of  European 
and  Indian  writers  and  translations  of  original 
works,  but  have  also  utilized  many  manuscripts  and 
printed  texts,  Arabic,  Persian  and  Urdu,  in  the 
Library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  as  also  in 
the  Bohar  Collection  of  the  Calcutta  Imperial 
Library,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  Bibliography. 

My  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Prof. 
Radhakumud  Mookerji,  M.A.,  Premchand  Roychand 
Scholar  and  author  of  A History  of  Indian  Ship- 
ping, etc.,  and  to  my  uncle,  Mr.  Nundolal  Dey, 
M.A.,  B.L.,  author  of  the  Geographical  Dictionary 
of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  India , for  valuable  help 
rendered  and  kind  revision  of  the  work.  I am 
also  under  obligation  to  Maulawi  Abdul  Ahad  for 
assisting  me  in  the  handling  of  Persian  MSS., 
and  to  Maulawi  Hafiz  Nazir  Ahmad,  Chief 
Research  Maulawi,  A.S.B.,  for  revising  the  trans- 
literation of  Arabic  and  Persian  terms. 

I also  owe  a deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
H.  Beveridge,  F.A.S.B.,  I.C.S.  (retired),  for  his 
many  valuable  criticisms  and  suggestions  and 
kind  revision  of  the  proofs  in  spite  of  his  many 
pre-occupations. 

I have  also  to  acknowledge  with  pleasure  and 
gratitude  the  receipt  of  help  of  various  kinds  from 
Dr.  Brajendra  Nath  Seal,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Prof.  Benoy 
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My  friend,  Mr.  Narendra  Nath  Law,  the  grandson 
of  a famous  citizen  of  Calcutta,  has  asked  me  to 
write  an  introduction  to  his  book  on  the  Pro- 
motion of  Learning  in  India , and  I willingly 
comply  with  his  request,  as  it  is  always  a great 
pleasure  to  see  Indian  gentlemen  taking  an  interest 
in  the  history  of  their  country.  But  some  practice 
during  a long  life  has  never  made  composition  an 
easy  matter,  and  the  subject  which  Mr.  Law  has 
chosen  is  only  partially  familiar  to  me.  My  studies 
in  Indian  history  began  late,  and  were  mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
whereas  Mr.  Law’s  work  covers,  like  Livy’s  History 
of  Rome , a period  of  over  seven  centuries.  He 
begins  with  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  whose  date 
is  some  forty  years  earlier  than  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, and  ends,  for  the  present,  with  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  This  volume,  which  is  in 
two  books,  the  first  dealing  with  the  Pre-Mughal 
Period,  and  the  second  with  the  Mughal  Dynasty, 
is  now  before  me.  It  breaks  new  ground,  for 
though  there  have  been  several  literary  histories 
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of  India,  this  is,  I think,  the  first  work  which 
specially  deals  with  the  share  taken  by  her  Muham- 
madan conquerors  in  the  promotion  of  Indian 
learning.  As  Mr.  Law  puts  it  in  his  Preface,  “ So 
far  as  I am  aware,  the  subject-matter  of  this  work 
has  not  anywhere  been  systematically  treated.  The 
materials  for  its  compilation  lie  scattered  in  works 
published  and  unpublished,  in  most  of  which  they 
are  only  indirectly  and  incidentally  referred  to.” 

As  I have  said,  Mr.  Law  begins  with  Sultan 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  He  was  the  son  of  a Turkish 
slave,  and  a great  iconoclast.  A village  in  Afghan- 
istan is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Butkhak,  or 
Idol-dust,  because  Mahmud  is  said  there  to  have 
had  Hindu  idols  broken  to  pieces.  Mahmud  is, 
perhaps,  chiefly  remembered  nowadays  for  his 
rapacity,  and  for  his  breach  of  promise  to  Firdausi ; 
so  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  genius  and  priority 
of  enterprise  have  the  privilege  of  being  able  to 
commit  great  mistakes  with  impunity.  The  remark 
is  made  by  Voltaire,  who  says,  in  his  Siecles  de 
Louis  XIV.  et  de  Louis  XV ’.,  “ Cest  le  privilege  du 
vrai  gdnie,  et  suvtout  du  gdnie  qui  ouvre  tine 
carrieve , de  faive  impundment  de  grandes  f antes." 
Voltaire  is  here  speaking  of  the  Great  Cond£,  and 
Count  Noer  applies  it  to  Akbar  with  reference  to 
his  claim  to  Divine  honours.  But  the  remark  is 
not  satisfactory  in  respect  of  either  of  these  heroes, 
and  Voltaire  is  in  himself  a striking  instance  of  its 
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falsehood,  for  he  is  seldom  thought  of  without  the 
amari  aliquid  arising  of  his  ribald  treatment  of 
Joan  of  Arc.  Such  was  the  impression  produced 
by  Sultan  Mahmud’s  love  of  plunder  that  the  poet 
Sa’di  represents  a Persian  king  as  seeing  Mahmud 
in  a dream,  a hundred  years  after  the  Sultan  was 
dead.  “ The  body  had  decayed  and  crumbled  into 
dust,  all  save  the  eyeballs  which  rolled  in  their 
sockets,  looking  hither  and  thither.  None  of  the 
soothsayers  could  give  the  interpretation ; but  a 
certain  poor  man  put  in  his  word  and  said,  ‘ He  is 
searching  because  his  kingdoms  have  passed  away 
to  another.’  ” 

But  Mahmud  was  much  more  than  a ruthless 
buccaneer.  He  was  a magnificent  prince  and  a 
liberal  patron  of  literature.  He  loved  Afghanistan 
and  his  mountain-nest  of  Ghazni,  and  adorned  it 
with  buildings  and  tanks,  and  made  it  a centre  of 
light  and  leading.  One  would  have  thought  that 
this  would  have  appealed  to  the  Emperor  Babur, 
who  also  loved  Afghanistan  and  directed  that  he 
should  be  buried  in  Kabul.  But  he  forgot  what 
Ghazni  was  before  a brutal  Afghan — ’Alau-d-dln 
Ghorl,  the  World-Burner  (Jahansoz) — had  destroyed 
it,  and  says  in  his  Memoirs , “ Ghazni  is  but  a poor, 
mean  place,  and  I have  always  wondered  how  its 
princes,  who  possessed  India  and  Persia  could  have 
chosen  such  a wretched  country  for  the  seat  of  their 
government.”  The  Troll-gardens  of  Agra  and 
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Bengal  soon  killed  off  Babur,  just  as  Gaur  ener- 
vated his  opium-eating  son.  Possibly,  when  Babur 
wrote  the  above  remarks,  he  was  thinking  bitterly 
of  how  his  life-long  friend  and  comrade  in  arms, 
Khwaja  Kilan,  the  Crillon  of  many  forays,  had 
flouted  the  glories  of  India,  and  had  abandoned  it 
and  his  master  in  order  to  return  to  the  snows  of 
Ghazni. 

Sultan  Mahmud’s  injustice  to  Firdausi  did  not 
take  place  till  after  many  years  of  patronage,  and 
was  the  inevitable  result  of  morose  old  age  and 
religious  bigotry.  It  may  be  said  too  with  truth 
that  his  extravagant  promise  of  a gold  coin  for 
every  line  that  Firdausi  wrote,  by  awaking  dreams 
of  the  potentiality  of  wealth,  did  more  harm  to  the 
poet  than  was  caused  by  the  subsequent  repudiation. 
It  encouraged  Firdausi  to  spin  out  his  poem  to  the 
length  of  nearly  120,000  lines,  and  so  caused  the 
repetitions  and  the  “ intolerable  length  ” of  which 
his  editor,  Captain  Turner-Macan,  so  justly  com- 
plains. And  though  Mahmud’s  reputation  must 
suffer  for  his  faithlessness,  yet  it  brought  this  com- 
pensation, that  it  called  forth  from  Firdausi  in  his 
old  age  the  Satire , which  is  perhaps  the  most 
forcible  and  heart-felt  thing  that  any  poet,  Eastern 
or  Western,  ever  wrote.  Here  we  are  reminded  how 
literature  is  indebted  to  Chesterfield’s  neglect  of 
Johnson  for  rare  old  Samuel’s  celebrated  letter. 
Firdausi’s  Satire  was  not  all  just,  and  he  forgot 
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past  favours,  just  as  Johnson  forgot  or  ignored  the 
fact  that  Chesterfield  had  given  him  when  he  was 
needy  and  ragged  the  handsome  present  of  ten 
pounds. 

Mahmud  seems  also  to  have  been  unfortunate 
in  his  relations  with  Alberuni,  the  other  immortal 
of  the  Sultan’s  court.  It  should,  however,  be  noted 
that  the  words  quoted  by  Mr.  Law  in  his  first  chapter, 
p.  13,  from  Sachau  are  only  the  latter’s  inference 
from  some  remark  of  Alberuni.  Alberuni  does  not, 
I understand,  name  Mahmud,  nor  accuse  him  of  not 
doing  his  duty  as  a patron.  It  is  just  as  likely  that 
he  is  referring  to  the  apathy  of  Indian  Rajahs. 
Even  if  Mahmud  be  meant,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  he  belonged  to  a hostile  country,  and 
that  he  owed  his  imprisonment  and  exile  to  Mah- 
mud. This  would  not  help  to  make  him  just  to  the 
Sultan.  The  probability  is  that  Alberuni  was  very 
little  at  Ghazni  during  Mahmud’s  lifetime,  and  so 
had  small  opportunity  of  experiencing  his  bounty. 
His  great  work,  the  Canon  Masudicus,  was  dedi- 
cated to  Mahmud’s  son,  after  returning  from  India, 
where  he  must  have  spent  years.  Here  I should 
note  that  the  Canon  Masudicus  is  still  unedited, 
though  there  are  several  copies  in  Europe,  and  also 
one  in  the  Mulla  Flruz  Library  at  Bombay.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  name  Anwar  Khan,  in 
the  quotation  from  Ferishta  on  p.  12  of  Mr.  Law’s 
first  chapter,  is  a mistake  of  Briggs’s  for  Abu  Rihan. 
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From  Mahmud,  Mr.  Law  passes  on  to  the  House 
of  Ghor.  He  rigorously  sticks  to  his  thesis  of  the 
promotion  of  learning,  and  so  says  very  little  about 
Muhammad  Ghorl  (Mu’izzu-d-din  b.  Sam),  whose 
conquests,  as  Elphinstone  truly  says,  were  far 
greater  as  regards  India  than  those  of  Mahmud. 
It  was  he  who  defeated  the  Rajah  of  Ajmere,  and 
was  the  first  real  conqueror  of  India.  It  is  his 
victories  over  Hindus  that  earned  him  the  title  of 
Sultan  Ghazi.  Nor  does  Mr.  Law  say  much  about 
Muhammad  Ghori’s  slave  and  viceroy,  Qutbu-d-dln 
Aibak,  who  ruled  India  for  four  and  twenty  years 
and  founded  the  Qutb  Minar  which  implies  that 
he  promoted  Art,  if  not  Letters.  It  was  com- 
pleted by  Shamsu-d-din  Altamash,  who  was 
Qutbu-d-din’s  son-in-law.  He  too  was  originally 
a Turkish  slave,  and  is  said  to  owe  his  curious 
sobriquet  to  his  having  been  born  during  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon  (Badaiini  I.,  Rankings  translation, 
p.  88).  Altamash  was  an  enlightened  prince,  and 
showed  his  sense  by  appointing  his  daughter,  Sultan 
Rezia,  as  his  successor,  instead  of  his  sons. 

The  Slave-kings  were  followed  by  the  House  of 
Khilji.  The  most  distinguished  member  of  this 
house  was  AJau-d-din  Khilji.  Among  other  things, 
it  was  he  who  brought  the  Koh-i-Nur  to  Northern 
India.  He  was  brutal  and  ignorant,  but  he  was  a 
great  administrator,  and  many  of  his  measures  were 
adopted  by  Sher  Shah  and  Akbar.  Lord  Bryce 
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somewhere  says  that  President  Kruger’s  natural 
vigour  of  mind  was  not  diluted  by  education,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  ’Alau-d-din,  who  could 
not  even  read  or  write. 

In  his  chapter  on  Akbar,  Mr.  Law  disbelieves 
the  story  of  his  illiteracy,  in  spite  of  his  son’s  state- 
ments, as  well  as  those  of  the  Catholic  missionaries, 
and  he  relies  on  the  spurious  Memoirs  which  were 
translated  by  Major  Price.  That  these  Memoirs 
are  spurious  is  the  view  of  so  great  an  authority  as 
Dr.  Rieu,  and  is  also  proved  by  the  fact  that  they 
contain  statements  which  it  is  impossible  that 
Jahangir  can  have  written.  Mr.  Law  also  thinks 
that  though  ’Alau-d-din  was  originally  unlettered, 
he  afterwards  took  to  study,  learnt  to  read  royal 
addresses  and  became  acquainted  with  the  best 
Persian  authors.  For  this  he  relies  upon  a 
passage  in  Briggs’  translation  of  Ferishta.  The 
sentence  in  the  original  Persian  is  a little  obscure, 
and  I am  not  quite  certain  of  the  meaning,  but 
judging  from  the  Newal  Kishore  text,  p.  no 
(describing  ’Alau-d-din’s  reign),  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  passage  in  Briggs  is  partly  a flourish  of  the 
General’s  and  partly  a mistranslation.  What,  I 
think,  Ferishta  says  is  that  ’Alau-d-din  used  to  have 
papers  and  books  read  to  him,  but  he  found  that 
his  munshls  falsified  the  purports,  and  so  gave  up 
the  practice.  Afterwards  he  substituted  for  these 
readings  the  putting  of  questions  to  learned  men, 
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and  getting  their  viva  voce  answers.  But  whatever 
Ferishta  meant  to  say,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  merely 
abstracting  BarnI,  who  is  his  chief  authority  for  the 
reign  of  ’Alau-d-dln.  BarnT’s  accounts  will  be  found 
in  the  Bib.  Ind.  edition  of  his  work,  p.  289  et  seq., 
and  also,  though  with  many  lacunae,  in  Elliot’s 
History  of  India , iii.  183,  etc.  BarnI  says  nothing 
about  ’Alau-d-dln’s  proficiency,  any  more  than  does 
Ferishta,  in  the  Persian,  speak  of  his  private  studies. 
According  to  BarnI,  ’Alau-d-dln  had  no  acquaintance 
with  learning,  and  never  associated  with  the  learned. 
He  also  represents  ’Alau-d-dln  as  saying,  “ Although 
I have  not  studied  the  Science  or  the  Book,  I am 
a Musalman  of  a Musalman  stock”  (Elliot,  iii. 
189).  The  original  of  this  passage  will  be  found 
at  p.  295,  six  lines  from  foot  of  the  Bib.  Ind.  ed., 
and  is  more  explicit  than  in  Elliot.  What  ’Alau-d- 
dln  says  there  is,  “ Though  I have  not  any  know- 
ledge, and  have  not  read  anything — agarchi  ’ ilmi 
u kitdbi  nakhwdnda  dm — yet  I am  Muhammadan- 
born,  and  my  family  has  been  Muhammadan  for 
generations.” 

But  Mr.  Law  need  not  have  doubted  Akbar’s 
illiteracy,  for  the  East  teems  with  instances  of  dis- 
tinguished administrators  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  For  example,  we  have  the  Prophet 
Muhammad,  who  was  known  as  the  unlessoned 
prophet,  and  we  have  ’Alau-d-dln  Khiljl,  and 
Haidar  ’All.  The  view  that  Alau-d-dln  and  Akbar 
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must  have  been  able  to  read  in  order  to  govern, 
reminds  us  of  Macaulay’s  criticism  on  Dr.  Johnson’s 
saying  that  “ the  Athenians  were  barbarians.  The 
mass  of  every  people  must  be  barbarous  where 
there  is  no  printing.”  “Yes,”  says  Macaulay,  “an 
Athenian  citizen  might  possess  very  few  volumes, 
and  the  largest  library  to  which  he  had  access 
might  be  much  less  valuable  than  Johnson’s  book- 
case at  Bolt  Court.  But  the  Athenian  might  pass 
every  morning  in  conversation  with  Socrates,”  etc., 
etc.  Like  Wordsworth’s  pedlar,  Eastern  prophets 
and  kings  had  small  need  of  books.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  too  that  in  the  East  in  those  days 
there  were  no  printed  books.  The  only  reading  he 
had  was  from  MSS.  which  were  often  in  Shikasi 
handwriting,  and  wanting  in  vowels  and  diacritical 
marks.  Reading,  therefore,  was  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  difficult  an  attainment  as  that  of  writing, 
and  unless  ’Alau-d-dln  and  Akbar  could  read 
shorthand,  which  is  really  what  Persian  transcript 
amounts  to,  a knowledge  of  the  alphabet  and  of  the 
meaning  of  words  would  be  of  small  help.  The  art 
of  manuscript-reading  is  one  of  slow  acquirement, 
and  so  we  find  that  though  Elphinstone  could 
speak  Persian,  and  admired  Omar  Khayyam  and 
other  Persian  poets,  he  could  not  read  Persian 
MSS.  and  had  to  rely  on  his  munshi  or  on  a 
translation. 

After  the  House  of  Khiljl  comes  the  Tughlaq 
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Dynasty.  The  enfant  terrible  of  this  line  was  Mu- 
hammad Tughlaq.  He  is  the  man  who  made  Delhi 
a desert,  and  who  put  Ibn  Batuta  in  fear  of  his  life. 
Apparently  this  Tughlaq  was  partially  insane.  The 
glory  of  the  dynasty  was  Flruz  Shah.  He  was, 
perhaps,  the  best  of  the  Muhammadan  emperors  of 
India.  He  was  more  humane  and  less  whimsical  and 
revolutionary  than  Akbar,  and  more  warm-hearted 
and  human  than  Aurangzeb.  And  he  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a long  reign,  for  he  lived  to  a great  age, 
and  ruled  nearly  thirty  years.  He  was  not,  perhaps, 
so  clever  as  some  other  Emperors,  but  he  loved  his 
people,  and  was  beloved  by  them.  It  is  not  too 
fanciful  to  hold  that  his  happy  nature  was  the  result 
of  the  blending  of  two  noble  races,  the  Persian  and 
the  Indian.  His  father  was  named  Rajab,  and  was 
Sipahsalar,  or  Commander-in-chief,  and  so  held 
the  office  of  which  Abul  Fazl  gives  such  a glow- 
ing description  in  the  A' in  (Jarrett’s  translation, 
p.  37),  and  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Rana  of  Dipalpur  in  the  Punjab,  and  belonged  to 
the  Bhatti  caste.  Her  name  was  originally  Blbi 
Na'Ila,  but  it  became  Sultan  Blbi  Kadbanu  on  her 
marriage  to  the  Muhammadan  Commander-in-chief. 
As  a little  girl,  she  showed  her  courage  and  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  by  offering  herself  as  a ransom  for 
her  parents  and  her  people,  when  they  were  being 
persecuted  in  order  to  win  her  as  a bride  for  Sultan 
Alau-d-dln’s  friend  Rajab.  Probably,  as  in  the 
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Scottish  case  in  the  days  of  Protector  Somerset, 
they  thought  to  themselves  that  they  liked  the 
marriage,  but  not  the  fashion  of  the  wooing.  Mr. 
Law  has  in  this  part  of  his  work  done  full  justice 
to  Firuz  Shah.  At  p.  55  he  refers  to  Firuz  Shah’s 
contrivance  of  a Tasi-gharyal,  or  water-clock.  This 
really  is  the  Clepsydra,  of  which  Abul  Fazl  gives  a 
description  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  A' In  (Jarrett,  iii.  15). 
The  historian  Shams  Siraj  claims  that  Flruz  Shah 
invented  the  water-clock,  but  this  cannot  be  correct, 
for  it  was  known  to  the  Hindus  at  a much  earlier 
period.  (See  Mr.  Fleet’s  article  in  the  J .R.A S. 
for  April  last.)  Nor  does  Flruz  Shah  claim  it  as 
his  invention  in  his  Fatuhdt.  The  translation  of 
the  Tasi-gharyal  passage  in  Elliot,  p.  338,  is  very 
brief.  The  Persian  text,  Bib.  Ind.  ed.,  p.  254,  is 
much  longer,  but  does  not  add  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  machinery.  Firuz  Shah  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  the  building  of  mosques  and  theological 
colleges.  He  also  dug  canals,  and  it  was  an  inci- 
dent of  this  work  that  the  fossils  of  the  Sivaliks 
were  first  discovered.  It  is  said  that  Firuz  Shah 
founded  Jaunpur  (Elliot,  iii.  307).  It  is  also  said 
that  he  called  it  Jaunanpur  after  Jaunan,  one  of  the 
names  of  Sultan  Muhammad  b.  Tughlaq.  But  is 
it  not  more  probable  that  Sultan  Muhammad’s 
name  was  Juna  or  Jona?  We  find  that  Juna  was 
the  name  of  the  Tughlaq  who  transferred  the  capital 
from  Delhi  to  Daulatabad.  It  is  interesting,  at  all 
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events,  that  once  or  twice  in  the  Haidarabad  copy 
of  Babur’s  Memoirs,  the  name  of  the  city  is  spelt 
Junagarh.  (See  also  Imperial  Gazetteer , xiv.  82, 
article  “ Jaunpur.”) 

Chapter  VIII.  gives  an  account  of  the  Minor 
Muslim  kingdoms.  Ferishta  is  chiefly  followed 
here,  and  he  is  a good  authority,  for  he  long  served 
in  the  Deccan.  Jonathan  Scott  translated  this  part 
of  Ferishta’s  history.  Mr.  Law  pays  a deserved 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  great  statesman, 
Mahmud  Gawan.  Unfortunately,  Gawan  was  put 
to  death  by  his  ungrateful  master  in  1481  (Beale’s 
Oriental  Biography). 

Book  II.  deals  with  the  Mughal  Dynasty.  It 
is  too  late  now  to  alter  the  phrase  Mughal  Dynasty, 
and  after  all  it  is  not  incorrect,  for  Babur  was  at 
least  half  a Mughal  by  descent.  But  it  would 
almost  have  made  him  turn  in  his  grave  to  find  the 
dynasty  which  he  founded  designated  by  the  word 
“ Mughal,’’  for  he  hated  the  name  and  the  tribes  who 
bore  it.  Chapter  I.  contains  an  interesting  account 
of  this  great  prince.  In  the  passage  quoted  at 
p.  122  from  Mirza  Haidar,  the  phrase  “his  Holi- 
ness ” means  the  great  saint  of  Samarqand  called 
Khwaja  Ahrar,  and  also  Naslru-d-dln  ’Ubaidullah. 
He  is  likewise  often  designated  by  the  phrase 
Hazrat  Ishan. 

With  reference  to  the  remark  at  p.  124  about 
Babur’s  saying  that  there  were  no  Colleges  in  India, 
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it  should  be  stated,  in  justice  to  him,  that  he  is 
speaking  of  Madrasahs,  i.e.  Muhammadan  Colleges, 
and  that  by  Hindustan  he  means  Upper  India, 
which  was  the  only  part  known  to  him.  Thus 
limited,  his  statement  is  probably  correct. 

Babur  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  spoken 
very  contemptuously  of  the  attractions  of  India,  and 
there  is  a famous  passage  at  p.  333  of  Leyden  and 
Erskine  which  begins  with  the  remark,  “ Hindu- 
stan is  a country  that  has  few  pleasures  to  recom- 
mend it.”  But  it  seems  questionable  if  this 
translation  of  his  words  be  correct.  It  all  turns  on 
whether  the  word  in  the  TurkI  be  kam , “few,”  or 
klm,  “ which.”  The  word  certainly  seems  to  be 
kam  in  the  Gibb  Trust  and  Ilminsky  editions,  but 
there  is  only  a difference  of  two  dots  between  kam 
and  klm , and  klm  is  Turk!,  while  kam  is  not.  P. 
de  Courteille,  a thorough  TurkI  scholar,  has  read  it 
klm , and  translates,  “ Quoique  V Hindustan  soit  un 
pays  naturellement  plein  de  char  me  ” (vol.  iii. 
p.  226).  The  corresponding  passage  on  the 
Haidarabad  MSS.  is  at  p.  290,  second  line  from 
the  top.  If  Erskine’s  translation  be  correct,  it 
contradicts  what  he  represents  Babur  as  saying  some 
pages  earlier,  viz.  312,  where  we  have  the  render- 
ing, “ It  (India)  is  a remarkably  fine  country.” 
Unfortunately,  the  word,  both  in  the  TurkI  and  the 
Persian,  in  this  passage  is  gharlb . which  means 
“ strange  and  wonderful,”  rather  than  “ fine,”  and  M. 
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de  Courteille’s  translation  is,  “ C'est  un  pays  tout  a 
fait  dt  range!'  Personally,  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
kim,  “ which,”  is  right,  and  that  Babur  did  not  mean 
to  abuse  the  countiy,  but  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
inhabitants.  He  disliked  the  latter  because  they 
did  not  like  him,  and  their  former  king’s  mother 
had  tried  to  poison  him.  But  his  persistence  in 
refusing  to  quit  India,  as  his  ancestor  Timur  had 
done,  shows  that  he  admired  the  country,  and  he 
vigorously  defended  its  attractions  when  his  old 
friend  Khwaja  Kilan  abused  it.  His  description, 
too,  of  India,  and  its  beasts  and  birds  shows  how 
much  he  was  impressed  by  its  wonders. 

Mr.  Law’s  notice  of  Sher  Shah  is  brief,  but  as 
full  as  is  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  the 
book.  Sher  Shah,  as  he  himself  lamented,  only 
came  by  his  own  at  evensong,  and  when  his 
hair  was  grey.  He  was  also  prematurely  slain. 
But  in  spite  of  his  perfidies,  and  of  his  supple- 
menting the  lion’s  skin  with  the  fox’s,  he  was  a 
great  prince  and  much  superior  to  his  adversary, 
Humayun.  He  earned  the  enthusiastic  praise 
of  Bada'unI,  who,  in  imitation  of  a saying  of 
the  Prophet,  thanked  God  that  he  had  been  born  in 
the  reign  of  so  just  a king. 

Mr.  Law’s  account  of  Akbar  is  full  and  appre- 
ciative. 

Jahangir  (p.  174)  deserves  mention  on  account 
of  his  patronage  of  the  lexicographer  Jamalu-d-dln 
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Husain  Injlr,  and  of  his  attempt  to  have  the 
Qur'an  translated  into  Persian  ( Memoirs , transla- 
tion, II.  p.  34). 

Shah  Jahan  deserves  praise  for  the  love  of 
books  which  prompted  him  to  make  notes  on 
MSS.  It  is  to  him  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
preservation  of  Babur’s  Divan . His  love  of  music 
and  song  led  him  to  be  kind  to  even  Armenian 
Christians. 

Aurangzebwas  a patron  of  Muhammadan  learn- 
ing and  a great  letter-writer,  though  such  of  his 
letters  as  I have  seen  are  very  uninteresting.  His 
sister  Jahan  Ara  was  an  authoress,  and  wrote  a 
tract  about  the  Ajmere  Saint,  of  which  there 
is  a copy  in  the  British  Museum.  Aurangzeb’s 
daughter  Zebu-n-nisa  was  a poet,  as  well  as  an 
encourager  of  learning,  and  her  Divan  has  lately 
attracted  a good  deal  of  attention. 

In  the  chapter  on  female  education  (p.  202),  a 
circumstance,  which  is  worth  mentioning  in  a book 
dealing  with  the  promotion  of  learning,  as  show- 
ing Salima’s  love  of  reading,  is  that  Bada'unI 
apparently  fell  into  disgrace  because  he,  or  some- 
body else,  had  lost  a book  which  she  had  been 
studying  (Lowe’s  Bada'unI , pp.  186  and  389). 
The  book  was  either  the  original  Thirty-two 
Thrones , or  it  was  Bada'unI’s  own  translation 
of  it,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Khira- 
dafza.  It  is  the  tales  about  a demon  to  which 
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Burton  gave  the  title  of  Vikram  and  the  Vampyve . 
We  have  again  an  early  instance  of  an  educated 
lady  in  Mah  Malik,  also  called  Jalalu-d-duniyau- 
uddin,  the  granddaughter  of  ’Alau-d-din  Jahansoz. 
Minhaj,  who  was  in  a manner  brought  up  by 
her,  speaks  of  her  with  great  admiration  in  his 
Tabaqdt-i-Ndslrl , and  says  (vol.  i.  p.  392  of 
Raverty)  that  her  handwriting  was  like  royal 
pearls.  Then  there  was  Sultan  Rezia,  in  whom 
Ferishta  finds  that  there  was  nothing  wanting 
except  that  she  was  not  a man.  Minhaj  makes 
the  same  remark,  and  adds  that  as  her  evil  fate 
did  not  make  her  a man,  all  her  talents  were  useless 
to  her.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  she,  and  Durgavati 
of  the  Gond  country,  and  Chand  BibI,  and  many 
others,  were  all  born  too  soon. 

Mr.  Law  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success- 
ful accomplishment  of  a laborious  and  important 
task,  which  will  be  a substantial  contribution  to  the 
history  of  India.  The  value  of  the  book  has  been 
considerably  heightened  by  the  interesting  illus- 
trations which  he  has  been  at  such  pains  to  bring 
together  from  a variety  of  sources. 


Shottermill, 

11  May,  1915. 


H.  BEVERIDGE. 
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The  Muhammadan  invasions  of  India  marked  the 
beginnings  of  momentous  changes  not  only  in  the 
social  and  political  spheres  but  also  in  the  domain 
of  education  and  learning.  No  longer  did  the  air 
resound  exclusively  with  the  chanting  of  the  Vedic 
hymns  or  the  recitation  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures, 
but  side  by  side  with  these,  and  sometimes  in 
supersession  of  these,  were  heard  the  Ayats  of  the 
Qur'an  and  the  Hadis  of  the  Prophet.  The  settle- 
ment in  India  of  a foreign  nation  with  its  own 
ideals  and  culture  developed  by  evolution  through 
centuries,  and  their  acquisition  of  political  suprem- 
acy in  the  land,  naturally  placed  indigenous  ideals 
and  culture  at  a disadvantage.  And  so  the  indigen- 
ous system  of  education  was  for  a time  deprived  of 
the  stimulus  and  support  of  state  or  royal  patronage 
which  now  applied  itself  to  the  promotion  of  the 
new  Islamic  learning,  the  old  learning  being  left  to 
shift  for  itself  and  thrown  upon  the  resources  of 
popular  support.  Sometimes,  it  was  even  put  down 
and  persecuted  by  the  political  power  flushed  with 
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its  first  victories,  and  we  have  harrowing  tales 
of  old  Universities  broken  up,  libraries  looted  and 
the  votaries  of  indigenous  learning,  Hindu  or 
Buddhist,  murdered  or  driven  away  homeless. 
These  were,  however,  the  days  of  unrest  and  transi- 
tion, of  the  travails  of  a new  birth  when  the  old 
order  was  changing,  yielding  place  to  new. 

The  day  was  yet  distant  when  we  should 
find  the  Muhammadan  rulers  patronizing  the 
education  of  their  Hindu  and  Muslim  subjects 
alike  and  encouraging  with  equal  ardour  the 
growth  of  other  learning  besides  the  Muhammadan  ; 
but  for  about  a century  or  two  after  the  first 
Muhammadan  conqueror  had  set  foot  on  Indian 
soil,  Hindu  education  and  literature  followed  their 
own  independent  course  supported  by  their  own 
votaries. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  these  early  days, 
the  personal  character  of  the  reigning  sovereign  was 
the  most  important  factor  affecting  popular  well- 
being, and  it  was  specially  true  in  the  case  of 
education.  If  the  Emperor  were  of  literary  tastes 
and  encouraged  the  cause  of  education  and  learn- 
ing, we  find  his  Court  a bee-hive  of  literary  men, 
poets,  philosophers  and  scientists,  giving  a great 
impetus  to  the  literary  life  of  the  day.  We  find 
noblemen  imitating  him  and  lavishing  endowment 
after  endowment  upon  schools,  colleges  and  dis- 
tinguished literary  men,  far  their  support  and 
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encouragement.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Emperor 
were  devoid  of  literary  tastes  and  addicted  to  low 
pleasures  and  licentiousness,  there  was  a corre- 
sponding set-back  in  learning.  We  find  his  Court 
deserted  by  the  literati,  and  learning  languished  as 
a rule.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
sovereign  was  the  largest  fountain  from  which  the 
educational  institutions,  professors  and  literary  men 
drew  a very  large  portion  of  their  sustenance,  a 
slight  change  in  his  literary  taste  producing  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  literary  world. 
Centralized  as  all  power  was  in  the  Emperor  alone, 
the  changes  in  his  will  and  desire  made  themselves 
felt  in  all  directions  of  national  activity : the 
Emperor’s  taste  was,  so  to  speak,  a barometer  of 
the  then  literary  atmosphere.  We  find,  however, 
in  the  case  of  ’Alauddln  Khiljl,  that  the  literary 
life  of  the  day  was  in  a vigorous  state  though  the 
Emperor  had  no  literary  taste  and  even  did  positive 
harm  to  the  cause  of  learning  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  by  confiscating  the  endowments 
that  fed  the  literary  institutions  and  learned  men. 
Such  a state  of  things  is  surely  abnormal,  which 
we  cannot  explain  unless  we  bear  in  mind  that 
private  munificence  played  not  a small  part  in  the 
sustenance  of  learning.  So  if  literary  life  appeared 
to  flourish  in  spite  of  the  Emperor  in  the  early  part 
of  his  reign,  it  was  owing  to  the  momentum  it  had 
already  acquired,  and  the  encouragement  it  obtained 
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from  private  individuals,  landholders  and  petty 
chiefs.  State  encouragement  is  vital  to  the  literary 
and  educational  advance  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
days  when  the  Emperor  himself  was  virtually  the 
State,  we  can  realize  the  important  role  played  by 
him  for  good  or  evil  in  the  literary  world.  It  is 
when  we  look  at  the  matter  from  this  standpoint 
that  we  understand  the  importance  of  carefully 
observing  the  literary  tastes,  education  and  other 
such  traits  in  the  character  of  the  long  roll  of 
Muhammadan  Invaders  and  Emperors  who  came 
to  influence  the  destiny  of  India. 
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BOOK  I. 

THE  PRE-MUGHAL  PERIOD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  House  of  Ghazni. 

We  shall  begin  with  Sultan  Mahmud  and 
review  seriatim  the  work  of  Muhammadan 
sovereigns,  noticing  at  the  same  time  all  relevant 
facts  bearing  on  the  educational  and  literary  history 
of  the  period. 

Sultan  Mahmud,  notorious  as  an  iconoclast,  had 
one  great  redeeming  feature  in  his  character.  He 
was  a great  patron  of  learning  and  a staunch  friend 
of  learned  men.  But  a bigoted  Musalman  as  he 
was,  he  did  not  care  to  encourage  the  learned  men 
of  any  other  faith,  or  to  foster  the  education  of  the 
people  of  any  other  persuasion. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  it  was  at  his 
capital  at  GTaznl  that  he  showered  the  largest 
portion  of  his  munificence ; and  so  to  the 
Hindus,  the  darker  aspects  of  his  character  were 
better  known  than  the  brighter.  The  name  of 
Mahmud  has  become  with  them  a synonym  for 
bigotry,  cruelty  and  rapacity  combined.  A Hindu 
who  hears  of  his  seventeen  successive  invasions  of 
India,  of  his  destruction  of  Hindu  temples  and 
images  of  gods  and  goddesses,  of  the  numberless 
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people  he  massacred  and  put  to  cruel  death,  of  the 
havoc  and  horror  he  created  and  of  his  plunders 
and  devastations,  does  naturally  paint  him  in  the 
blackest  dye.  In  justice,  however,  to  this  Sultan 
some  of  the  redeeming  qualities  of  his  head 
and  heart  should  be  properly  and  adequately 
emphasized. 

The  following  anecdote  related  by  Hamdullah 
MustaufI,  the  author  of  the  Tdrlkhi-Guzldah , is  very 
suggestive : 

“ Mahmud’s  features  were  very  ugly.  One  day  regarding  his 
own  face  in  a mirror,  he  became  thoughtful  and  depressed.  His 
Wazir  enquired  as  to  the  cause  of  his  sorrow,  to  which  he  replied, 

‘ It  is  generally  understood  that  the  sight  of  kings  adds  vigour  to 
the  eye,  but  the  form  with  which  I am  endowed  is  enough  to  strike 
the  beholder  blind.’  The  Wazir  replied,  ‘ Scarcely  one  man  in  a 
million  looks  on  your  face,  but  the  qualities  of  your  mind  shed  their 
influence  on  every  one.’”  1 

To  make  an  impartial  estimate  of  Mahmud’s 
qualities,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  these  “ qualities 
of  mind  ” which  are  less  known  than  the  sterner 
aspects  of  his  character. 

Mahmud’s  large-hearted  munificence  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning  is  well  worthy  of  record- 
The  Guzldah 2 mentions  that  annually  he  bestowed 
upon  learned  men  and  poets  the  princely  sum  of 
400,000  dinars.  But  his  zeal  for  education  was 
not  confined  to  the  mere  support  of  learned  men  : 


1 Elliot  iii,  p.  63. 

2 Ibid.,  iii,  p.  63. 
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it  also  founded  institutions  for  the  permanent 
promotion  of  learning.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  magnificent  mosque  of  marble  and  granite, 
richly  furnished  with  carpets  and  candelabra,  and 
ornaments  of  gold  and  silver, — the  mosque  which 
received  the  endearing  appellation  of  Celestial 
Bride — 

“was  founded  a University  supplied  with  a vast  collection  of 
curious  books  in  various  languages.  It  contained  also  a museum 
of  natural  curiosities.  For  the  maintenance  of  this  establishment, 
he  appropriated  a large  sum  of  money  besides  a sufficient  fund  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  students  and  proper  persons  to  instruct 
youths  in  the  arts  and  sciences.”  1 

Ferishta,  moreover,  adds  the  interesting  piece 
of  information  that  ’Unsuri,  the  scholar  who  was 
profound  as  a scientist,  well-versed  in  all  the 
learned  languages,  great  as  a philosopher,  and 
as  a wit  and  a poet,  the  greatest  of  his  age — the 
man  who  acted  to  Mahmud  as  a censor  of 
literature,  was  appointed  as  a professor  of  the 
University  of  Ghazni.  His  versatile  talents  no 
doubt  made  him  quite  fit  for  the  post  which  he 
was  selected  to  adorn. 

The  establishment  of  this  University  and  the 
encouragement  of  belles  lettres  and  learned  men 
was  somewhat  of  an  expiation  for  the  ill-gotten 
hoard  of  wealth  acquired  by  plunder  and  bloodshed. 
Within  a short  time,  the  city  of  Ghazni  became  an 
attractive  resort  of  literary  men,  poets,  philosophers 
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1 Briggs’  Ferishta  vol.  i,  p.  6 1. 
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and  scientists,  which  made  it  a most  renowned  centre 
of  learning,  as  it  was  at  the  same  time  fast  becoming 
a great  civic  centre  adorned  with  beautiful  works  of 
architecture  and  sculpture,  with  public  buildings 
and  private  palaces,  with  mosques,  porches, 
fountains,  aqueducts,  baths  and  reservoirs.  The 
city  rose  to  be  as  famous  as  a Bologna  or  a Padua 
of  Mediaeval  Europe.  Of  the  many  learned  men  of 
genius  and  eminence  who  shared  the  munificence 
of  the  Sultan,  one  was  ’Utbl  who  composed  the 
Tarlkhi- Yamini,  which  was  an  account  of  the 
descendants  of  Subuktigln.  Another  was  ’Uzeeri 
RazI,  a native  of  Persia,  who  on  one  occasion 
received  a present  of  14,000  dirhams  from  the 
Sultan  for  a short  panegyric.  AsadI  TusI,  a 
native  of  Khurasan  and  a poet  of  great  fame, 
was  the  master  of  Firdausi.  The  Sultan  often 
requested  him  to  undertake  the  Shdh-N amah,  but 
he  excused  himself  on  the  ground  of  his  old  age. 
However,  when  Firdausi  fled  from  Ghazni,  he 
entreated  AsadI  to  supply  a part  of  the  Shah-N amah 
consisting  of  4000  couplets.  Munuchihr,  a noble  of 
Balkh,  was  also  famous  for  his  wit  and  poetry,  and 
lived  at  the  royal  court.1  ’Unsurl,  the  greatest  poet 
of  his  age,  a great  philosopher,  scientist  and  linguist, 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  University  of  Ghazni,  was  a great  panegy- 
rist of  Mahmud,  writing  quite  a crop  of  odes  and 

1 Ferishta  vol.  i,  pp.  89  ff. 
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quatrains  in  his  praise.  A curious  story  relates 
that  the  Sultan — 

“ having  one  night  in  a debauch  cut  off  the  long  tresses  of  his 
favourite  mistress,  was  much  concerned  in  the  morning  for  what  he 
had  done.  He  sat,  he  rose,  he  walked  by  turns,  and  his  attendants 
were  alarmed  to  approach  him.  The  philosopher  ’Unsuri  accosted 
him  with  some  extempore  lines  which  so  pleased  the  king  that  he 
ordered  his  mouth  to  be  thrice  filled  with  jewels.  Calling  then  for 
wine,  he  sat  with  the  poet  and  washed  down  his  grief.”  1 

’Unsuri  was  appointed  by  the  Sultan  to  superin- 
tend literature,  and  no  work  could  be  brought  before 
Mahmud  without  his  approval.  Four  hundred 
poets  and  learned  men  as  also  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Ghazni  acknowledged  him  as  their 
master  who  was  invested  with  the  recently  created 
dignity  of  a poet-laureate,  able  by  his  verdict  to 
open  the  way  to  royal  favour  for  rising  talents.2 
AsjudI,  who  was  a powerful  poet  and  a pupil  of 
’Unsuri,  composed  a Qasldah  lauding  the  virtues 
of  his  patron  on  the  occasion  of  the  sacking 
of  Somnath,  as  also  FarrukhI,  another  pupil  of 
Unsuri  who  amassed  great  wealth  through  the 
generosity  of  the  monarch,  of  which  he  was  deprived 
by  robbers  on  his  way  to  Samarqand,  were  also  of 
the  number  of  learned  men  patronized  by  him. 
Nor  must  I omit  to  mention  in  this  connection  the 
name  of  the  famous  poet  who  has  been  the  subject 
of  an  anecdote  that  has  been  iterated,  times  out 


1 Ferishta  vol.  i,  p.  91. 

2 Preface  to  Alberuni’s  India,  by  Sachau,  p.  1. 
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of  number,  by  historians  to  exemplify  Mahmud’s 
literary  ardour.  I mean  the  author  of  the  Shah- 
Ndmah , — the  immortal  Firdausi,  who  was  attracted 
to  Mahmud’s  court  by  the  fame  of  his  liberality  and 
charged  by  the  Sultan  with  the  difficult  task  of 
completing  the  historical  poem  left  unfinished  by 
Daqiqi  whose  life  was  cut  short  by  a servant.  The 
death  of  Firdausi,  as  well  as  his  appointment  by 
Mahmud,  took  place  in  an  equally  curious  way, 
which  may  well  repay  a detailed  narration  1 — 

“ It  is  written  in  the  books  of  the  learned  authors  that  during 
the  first  years,  Firdausi  took  great  pleasure  in  versification.  It 
happened  one  day  that  he  received  ill-treatment  from  somebody 
and  went  to  Ghazni  to  lodge  his  complaint  to  Sultan  Mahmud. 
On  arriving  near  the  city,  he  saw  three  men  conversing  together  in 
a garden  and  the  poet  talked  with  them,  hoping  they  would  help 
him  in  the  matter  for  which  he  came.  The  men  said  that  they 
were  the  Sultan’s  poets  and  that  they  did  not  talk  with  anybody 
who  was  not  a poet — (the  three  men  being  ’Unsurl,  Asjudi  and 
Farrukhl)  and  took  into  their  society  only  that  man  who  could  add 
a fourth  verse  to  the  three  verses  they  would  recite.” 

When  Firdausi  heard  this,  he  consented  to 
supply  the  complementary  verse,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  he  did  so,  astonished  the  poetic  trio  and 
made  him  one  of  them.  He  achieved  his  immedi- 
ate object,  and  was  introduced  to  the  Sultan  whose 
discerning  eye  did  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  merits 
of  the  poet.  Having  afterwards  been  appointed  to 
compose  the  Shah-Namah , he  wrote  a thousand 


1 Vide  Habibul- Siyar  of  Khundamlr,  Elliot  iv,  188  fif.,  and 
Ferishta  vol.  i,  pp.  89  ff. 
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verses  for  which  the  Sultan  gave  him  1000  dinars , 
when  they  were  shown  to  him  for  approval.  When 
Firdausi  finished  the  poem,  the  verses  amounted  to 
60,000,  and  he  expected  to  get  a dinar  for  each 
verse.  The  Sultan,  however,  on  the  advice  of  a few 
persons  of  mean  disposition  sanctioned  only  60,000 
dirhams  to  be  given  to  Firdausi  as  his  remunera- 
tion. This  amount  was  brought  to  the  poet  when 
he  was  just  coming  out  of  a bath.  He  was  so  much 
disappointed  at  the  reward  which  fell  so  short  of 
his  ambition  that  he  gave  a third  of  the  sum  to  the 
bath-keeper,  another  third  to  a sherbet- seller  who 
had  brought  him  some  beverage,  and  the  rest  to 
the  person  who  brought  the  money. 

Firdausi  was  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  Sultan’s 
injustice,  which  dashed  all  his  hopes,  and  a literary 
man  as  he  was,  he  avenged  this  wrong  in  a literary 
way.  He  composed  about  40  verses  which  hurled 
a biting  satire  at  the  Sultan,  incorporated  them 
into  the  Shah-Namah , and  fled  to  Tus,  his  native 
city,  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  power  he  attacked. 
One  day,  some  time  after  this  incident,  Ahmad  bin 
Hasan  Mainland!,  who  was  also  one  of  the  poets 
who  enjoyed  the  Sultan’s  patronage,  was  out  a- 
hunting  with  the  Sultan,  and  having  come  close, 
repeated  several  verses  out  of  the  Shah-Namah , 
which  were  exceedingly  applauded.  Being  asked 
by  Mahmud  whose  poetry  it  was,  Hasan  answered 
that  it  was  composed  by  Firdausi.  The  Sultan 
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repented  of  his  neglect  of  the  incomparable  poet  and 
ordered  his  men  to  take  60,000  dinars  at  once  to 
Tus  and  ask  the  poet’s  pardon.  In  the  Bahdristan 
it  is  written  that  when  these  presents  came  in  at 
one  gate  of  Tus,  the  coffin  of  Firdausi  was  carried 
out  at  the  other.  An  only  daughter  was  his  heiress. 
She  refused  to  accept  the  presents  when  offered  to 
her,  saying — 

“ I have  enough  wealth  to  last  me  to  the  end  of  my  days.  I 
have  no  need  of  this  money.” 

The  daughter’s  answer  was  indeed  well  worthy 
of  the  high-souled  father.1  The  Sultan  built  a 
caravansarai  with  that  money  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tus,  characteristically  loath  to  appropriate 
for  himself  the  sum  once  given  away  as  reward  to 
a deserving  man,  and  anxious  to  apply  it  to  the 
original  purpose  cy  pres. 

Magnanimous  towards  literary  men  as  he  was, 
his  literary  bias  dominated  on  one  occasion  his 
martial  instincts  and  made  his  zeal  for  war  yield  to 
dictates  of  peace;  in  1023  a.d.,  he  invested  the  fort 
of  Gwalior,  and  after  a while  Nanda  Roy,  its  chief, 
willing  to  conclude  peace,  sent  out  300  elephants 
without  riders,  for  the  Turks  to  seize  and  take 
them.2  Ferishta  has  a somewhat  different  version 
of  this  event  and  says  that  Nanda  had  intoxicated 
the  elephants  with  drugs  in  order  to  put  the  bravery 

1 Vide  Habibul-Siyar  of  Khundamir,  Elliot  iv,  pp.  190  ff. 

2 Tabaqati-Akbari,  Elliot  ii,  p.  467. 
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of  the  Sultan’s  troops  to  the  test,  and  also  adds  that 
along  with  these  presents,  which  were  surely  of 
doubtful  benefit  to  the  Sultan  if  they  were  actually 
in  the  state  mentioned  by  Ferishta,  were  offered  a 
few  other  presents  also.1  Whichever  account  be 
true,  it  appears  that  the  Sultan  could  not  have  been 
propitiated,  had  it  not  been  for  a complimentary 
poem  sent  to  him  at  the  time.  Its  poetry  was  so 
much  admired  by  the  learned  men  of  India,  Arabia 
and  Persia  attached  to  his  Court,  and  Mahmud 
was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  in  return  he 
conferred  on  Nanda  the  government  of  15  forts, 
among  which  was  the  strong  fort  of  Kalanjar. 
This  was  indeed  a rare  example  in  all  history,  of 
the  triumph  of  poetry  and  literature,  the  victory  of 
idealism,  and  it  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  the 
man  through  whom  this  triumph  and  this  victory 
wTere  achieved. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  Mahmud,  who  is 
popularly  known  for  his  militarism  and  plunder, 
was  also  a great  patron  of  Muhammadan  learning 
and,  indeed,  in  the  words  of  our  historian  Ferishta, 
“ no  king  had  ever  more  learned  men  at  his  Court  ” 2 
than  Sultan  Mahmud. 

Mahmud  also  bequeathed  to  his  successors  his 
own  zeal  for  education.  The  House  of  Ghazni 
throughout  maintained  its  reputation  for  its 

1 Ferishta  vol.  i,  pp.  66,  67. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  32. 
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patronage  of  learning.  The  successor  of  Sultan 
Mahmud  was 

“generous  to  prodigality  particularly  to  learned  men,  of  whose 
company  he  was  so  fond  that  many  were  induced  to  come  from  all 
parts  to  his  Court.  Among  the  most  celebrated,  we  must  reckon 
Anwar  Khan  Khwarizmi,  a great  philosopher  and  astronomer  who 
wrote  an  excellent  treatise  upon  astronomy  called  Mas'udi , in 
reward  for  which  he  was  presented  with  an  elephant’s  load  of 
silver.  Abu  Muhammad  Nasahl  was  a man  of  eminent  learning  in 
his  age  ; he  wrote  a book  entitled  also  Mas'udi , in  support  of  the 
doctrine  of  Abu  Hanifah,  which  he  presented  to  the  king.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  Mas’ud  built  many  mosques,  and  endowed 
several  colleges  and  schools  which  he  caused  to  be  erected  in  the 
different  cities  of  his  dominions.”  1 

In  Mas’ud  we  find  a worthy  successor  of 
Mahmud,  maintaining  the  traditions  of  his  father, 
erecting  magnificent  public  buildings  including 
schools  and  colleges , making  provision  for  their 
maintenance  by  rich  and  adequate  endowments, 
keeping  up  the  attractiveness  of  Ghazni  for  learned 
men,  paying  particular  attention  to  diffusion  of 
learning,  and  placing  its  benefits  within  the  easy 
reach  of  the  general  public  by  establishing 
educational  institutions  in  the  several  cities  of  his 
large  dominions.  Mirkhund,  the  author  of  the 
Ranzatul-Saf a , informs  us  that  he  was  very  fond  of 
the  company  of  the  learned,  whom  he  obliged  in 
manifold  ways;  for  which,  many  an  author 
dedicated  to  him  his  book.  “ During  his  reign,”  on 
the  evidence  of  the  same  authority,  “ so  many 

1 Ferishta  vol.  i,  pp.  113,  1 14. 
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colleges,  mosques  and  religious  edifices  were  built 
in  the  various  parts  of  his  dominions  that  it  is 
impossible  to  enumerate  them.” 1 For  the  unstinted 
liberality  of  this  Sultan  towards  the  learned  and  the 
cause  of  learning,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the 
famous  savant  Alberuni  who  flourished  at  this  time. 
He  could  not  rise  in  the  good  graces  of  Sultan 
Mahmud  most  probably  for  the  political  antagonism 
that  existed  between  him  and  Mahmud’s  chancellor 
Maimandi.  And  so,  like  Firdausi,  he  took  a literary 
man’s  mild  revenge  upon  the  Sultan  by  accusing 
him  of  “ having  failed  in  the  duties  of  a protector  of 
art  and  science  imposed  upon  him  by  his  royal 
office,”  and  by  lavishing  his  praise  upon  his 
successor,  in  whose  rdginie  he  could  obtain  his  full 
share  of  royal  protection  and  encouragement.2 

From  the  writings  of  Alberuni,  we  can  get  an 
insight  into  the  rapid  progress  that  Arabic  and 
Persian  literatures  were  then  making  in  laying 
under  contribution  the  rich  store  of  knowledge 
imbedded  in  both  Sanskrit  literature  and  Greek. 
Indian  mathematics  and  astronomy,  astrology, 
philosophy,  medicine  and  pharmacology  were 
favourite  subjects  of  study  with  the  Muhammadan 
scholars,  and  translations  of  Indian  works  including 
a large  portion  of  narrative  literature  into  Arabic 


1 Rauzatul-Safa  by  Mirkhund,  Elliot  iv,  pp.  138,  139. 

2 Vide  Preface  to  Alberuni’s  India  by  Sachau. 
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and  Persian  were  fast  being  made  by  these  energetic 
and  inquisitive  students.1 

The  next  four  Suljtans  who  came  successively 
after  Mas’ud  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  Ghazni  were 
not  noted  for  their  literary  zeal.  Ferishta  on  the 
authority  of  the  J ami' Hl-Hikaydt  informs  us  that 
Sultan  Ibrahim  who  came  after  them  was  of  a 
religious  disposition  and  used  to  hear  lectures 
regularly  on  his  favourite  subjects  of  religion  and 
morality  from  Imam  Yusuf  Sajawandl ; and  on  such 
occasions,  he  showed,  in  a remarkable  degree, 
patience  and  resignation  with  which  he  used  to  bear 
the  reproofs  of  his  moral  tutor.  He  was  not 
certainly  a sovereign  in  the  eye  of  the  guardian  of 
his  moral  self,  and  both  the  pupil  and  the  preceptor 
acted  accordingly. 

This  Sultan  excelled  in  the  art  of  fine  writing 
cultivated  in  the  East  by  the  Muhammadan 
Emperors  as  a separate  subject  of  study  requiring 
particular  attention,  and  like  many  a Musalman 
monarch  before  and  after  him,  sent  two  copies  of  the 
Qur'an  which  he  had  transcribed  with  his  own  hand 
during  his  leisure  hours  to  Mecca  and  Medina  as 
presents  to  the  Caliph  to  be  deposited  in  their 
respective  sacred  libraries.2 

The  next  Sultan,  Bairam  bin  Masud,  was 
possessed  of  an  uncommon  thirst  for  knowledge. 

1 Vide  Preface  to  Alberuni’s  India  by  Sachau. 

2 Ferishta  vol.  i,  p.  137. 
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He  infused  new  blood  into  the  literary  world  by  his 
ardent  promotion  of  literature,  and  liberal  and  open- 
handed  patronage  of  learned  men.  Of  the  many 
literary  men  who  flocked  to  his  Court,  the  names  of 
Shaikh  Nizami  and  Sayyid  Hasan  Ghaznawl  (the 
former  being  the  author  of  the  Makhzani-Asar 
dedicated  to  the  Sultan  his  patron  and  both  of  them 
being  poets  and  philosophers  of  widespread  fame), 
are  worthy  of  note.  The  Sultan  caused  several 
works  in  foreign  languages  to  be  translated  into 
Persian,  among  which  was  the  Indian  book  Kalllali- 
Dcimnah}  This  work  along  with  a chess-board  had 
been  sent  as  a present  by  an  Indian  king  to 
Naushlrawan,  the  Persian  monarch,  by  whose  wazir 
Buzurchimihr  it  was  translated  into  Pahlawl  from  the 
Sanskrit  original.  It  was  afterwards  rendered  into 
Arabic  by  Ibn-ul-Muqliya  in  the  reign  of  the  famous 
king  Harun-al-Rashld ; it  was  from  this  Arabic 
version  that  Sultan  Bairam  ordered  it  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Persian.  The  work  was  accomplished, 
but  it  bristled  with  Arabic  words  and  was  full  of 
Arabic  poetry  for  which  it  had  to  undergo  a sub- 
sequent transformation  at  the  hands  of  Maulana 
Husain  Wa’iz  Kashifi  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Husain 
Mlrza  Khwarizmi,  and  it  then  got  the  new  title  of 
A nwa  ri-Suhaill.1  2 


1 An  adaptation  of  the  Indian  tales  of  the  Paiichatantra. 

2 (For  the  whole  para.)  vide  Ferishta  vol.  i,  pp.  149,  150,  and 
C.  Huart’s  History  of  Arabic  Literature,  p.  21 1. 
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We  have  now  done  with  the  House  of  Ghazni, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  counted  among  its  members 
several  Sultans  having  marked  literary  predilections 
and  applying  the  resources  of  the  state  to  the 
promotion  of  learning. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  House  of  Ghur. 

We  now  reach  the  period  of  the  House  of  Ghur, 
under  which  learning  did  not  fare  so  well  as  it  did 
under  the  House  of  Ghazni.  The  first  chapter  of 
Ghurl  history  is  associated  with  the  vandalism  of 
’Alauddln  Ghurl,  under  whose  orders,  the  city  of 
Ghazni,  perhaps  the  noblest  and  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  whole  of  Asia  at  the  time — 

“ was  given  up  for  three,  and  some  say  seven,  days  to  flame, 
slaughter  and  devastation.  All  the  superb  monuments  of  the 
Ghaznevite  kings  were  demolished  and  every  trace  of  them  effaced, 
except  the  tombs  of  Mahmud,  Mas’ud  and  Ibrahim  ; the  first  two 
of  whom  were  spared  for  their  valour  and  the  last  probably  for 
his  sanctity.”  1 

The  real  founder,  however,  of  Ghurl  great- 
ness was  Muhammad  Ghurl,  better  known  for 
his  conquests  which  surpassed  those  of  Sultan 
Mahmud  than  for  his  devotion  to  letters.  In  the 
interim  of  more  than  half  a century,  we  have  a 
period  of  chronic  war  and  unrest,  and  so  far  as 
literary  matters  are  concerned,  it  might  be  called 
a very  dark  epoch.  But  as  unrest  was  gradually 
settling  down,  we  find  Muhammad  turning  his 
thoughts  towards  the  literary  progress  of  his 


1 Elphinstone  (9th  ed.)  pp.  348,  349. 
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dominions ; but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
these  efforts  were  all  marked  by  a religious 
exclusiveness  which  looked  to  the  progress  of  the 
Muslim  subjects  alone.  While  he  was  at  Ajmere, 
Muhammad  Ghurl,  it  is  related  by  Hasan  Nizami,1 

“destroyed  the  pillars  and  foundations  of  the  idol  temples  and 
built  in  their  stead  mosques  and  colleges , and  the  precepts  of  Islam 
and  the  customs  of  the  Law  were  divulged  and  established.” 

In  his  zeal  for  conquests  and  the  spread  of  Islam, 
in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  battles  and  the  consequent 
mental  preoccupations,  he  did  not  forget  his  duty 
towards  the  peaceful  cause  of  education. 

Besides  his  work  at  Ajmere,  Ferishta  records 
his  work  of  private  tuition  undertaken  in  respect 
of  some  of  his  Turkey  slaves.  Says  he  : 

“ Muhammad  Ghurl  having  no  children  except  one  daughter, 
took  pleasure  in  educating  Turkey  slaves  whom  he  afterwards 
adopted.  Four  of  these  slaves  besides  Qutbuddln  became  great 
princes,  of  whom  Tajuddln  Yalduz  was  one.”  2 

Three  of  these  were  in  possession  of  exten- 
sive governments  at  the  time  of  Muhammad’s 
death  : Qutbuddln  in  India,  Yalduz  in  Ghazni,  and 
Naslruddln  Oubachah  in  Multan  and  Sindh.3  It 
appears  that  in  the  instruction  of  these  protdgds  of 
his,  he  used  to  combine  a literary  education  with  a 
training  in  the  difficult  art  of  practical  government, 
which  was  essential  to  princes. 

1 Tdjul-Ma'asir  by  Hasan  Nizami,  Elliot  ii,  p.  215. 

2 Ferishta  vol.  i,  p.  200. 

3 Elphinstone,  p.  360. 
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The  House  of  Ghur  was  succeeded  by  the  Slave 
Dynasty.  Its  founder  Qu.tbuddln  received  his  early 
education  in  a school  at  Nishapur  where  he  became 
proficient  in  Persian  and  Arabic,  and  acquired  also 
some  knowledge  of  science.1  When  he  came  to 
power  in  India,  he  was  already  known  for  his 
literary  tastes  and  scholarship.  Muhammadan 
learning  was  promoted  by  the  establishment  of 
hundreds  of  mosques  which  like  the  churches  of 
Mediaeval  Europe  were  centres  of  both  religion 
and  learning.  But  Qutb  set  the  unhappy  example 
of  destroying  Hindu  temples  and  raising  mosques 
on  their  foundations,  which  was  so  ruthlessly  fol- 
lowed by  his  Lieutenant  Bakhtiyar  Khilji.2 

The  destructive  work  of  Bakhtiyar  with  its 
tragic  details  throws  some  light  on  the  state  of 
indigenous  learning  which  was  being  jeopardized 
by  the  alien  power.  The  first  object  of  attack  was 
the  monastic  university  at  Bihar  which  was  then 
teeming  with  Buddhist  students  and  monks,  and 

1 Ferishta  vol.  i,  pp.  189,  190. 

2 Tajul-Mdasir  by  Hasan  Nizami,  Elliot  ii,  pp.  222,  223. 
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was  well-equipped  with  libraries.1  The  atrocities 
of  BaMitiyar  did  not  leave  a single  scholar  alive. 
The  massacres  at  Bihar  were  followed  by  the 
destruction  of  Nadiya  which  was  then  both  the 
political  and  intellectual  capital  of  Bengal.  Bakh- 
tiyar  then  made  partial  amends  for  his  destructive 
work  by  his  construction  of  mosques,  colleges  and 
monasteries  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  for 
the  spread  of  Muhammadan  learning.2 

The  next  king  Altamash  with  his  political 
preoccupations  does  not  seem  to  have  given  much 
thought  to  the  encouragement  of  learning.  There 
are,  however,  proofs  that  he  was  liberal3  and  that 
Delhi  continued  to  be  the  resort  of  learned  men. 
There  sought  refuge  the  most  learned  Persian  poet 
and  philosopher  of  his  age,  Amir  KuhanI,4  who  fled 
from  Bukhara  when  it  was  sacked  by  Changlz 
Khan  to  the  court  of  Delhi,  which  was  sufficiently 
attractive  to  draw  him  thither  for  asylum  and 
protection ; and  during  his  stay  there,  he  wrote 
a great  many  poems.  Again,  Naslruddln,  the 
author  of  the  popular  collection  of  historical 
anecdotes  in  Persian,  lived  at  the  Sultan’s  court, 


1 Raverty’s  Tabaqati-Nasiri  by  Minhajus  Siraj,  p.  552;  Tabaqati- 
Akbarl  MS.  in  ASB  by  Nizamuddln  Ahmad,  p.  46;  Tarikhi- 
MansurT,  MS.  in  ASB  by  Sayyid  ’All  Husainl-i-BilgiramI,  p.  96. 

2 Tabaqati-Nasiri  by  Minhajus  Siraj,  Elliot  ii,  pp.  306-309  ; 
Raverty,  pp.  559,  560. 

8 Vide  Raverty’s  Tabaqati-Nasiri , p.  588. 

4 Ferishta  vol.  i,  p.  210. 
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receiving  his  encouragement  and  patronage.1  More- 
over, the  choice  of  Fakhr-ul-Mulk,  formerly  wazlr  of 
the  Caliph  of  Baghdad  for  30  years  and  much 
renowned  for  his  wisdom  and  learning,  as  the 
Sultan’s  prime  minister  shows  that  Altamash  had 
a discerning  eye  and  was  not  slow  to  recognize 
literary  merit.  We  further  learn  that  a madrasah 
was  built  by  this  monarch  and  that  this  edifice  fell 
into  a dilapidated  condition  in  the  time  of  Sultan 
Flruz  Tughlaq  more  than  a century  afterwards ; 
and  Flruz,  with  his  characteristic  liberality  shown 
in  educational  matters,  rebuilt  the  college  and 
furnished  it  with  sandal-wood  doors.2  Lastly, 

Altamash  faithfully  discharged  the  duty  of  giving 
a sound  education  to  his  son  Mahmud,  for  whom 
a separate  arrangement  was  made  at  Loni  befitting 
his  position.3 

Suljtanah  Raziyah,  the  gifted  daughter  of 
Altamash,  on  whom  devolved  the  difficult  task 
of  government  and  who  fills  a high  place  in  the 
illustrious  roll  of  Indian  women-rulers,  owed  her 
success,  in  no  small  degree,  to  her  education. 

Ferishta  records  that  she  was  well-  versed  in  the 
Qur'an , which  she  could  read  with  correct 


1 Nuruddln  Muhammad  ’Ufi  was  the  full  name  of  the  author — 
Ferishta  vol.  i,  p.  212. 

2 Futuhati-Flruz-Shahl,  Elliot  iii,  p.  383,  and  also  Calcutta 
Rev.  lxxix,  p.  59. 

3 Raverty’s  Tabaqdti-Ndsiri,  p.  670. 
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pronunciation.1  She  was  a patron  of  the  learned.2 
During  Raziyah’s  reign,  we  hear  of  a college  at 
Delhi  called  the  Mu’izzI  College.  When  the 
heretics  Kiramitah  and  Mulahidah  attacked  Delhi 
in  two  bodies,  one  of  them  passing  through 
the  Bazar-i-Bazzazan  (the  bazar  of  the  cloth- 
merchants)  entered  the  gateway  of  the  aforesaid 
college  under  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  Jami’ 
Masjid  and  fell  upon  the  people  on  both  sides  with 
their  swords.3 4 

The  next  two  reigns  of  Bairam  and  Mas’ud  are 
educationally  unimportant  except  for  the  patronage 
of  Si  raj,  the  author  of  the  Tabaqdti-Ndsiri,  who 
was  appointed  the  principal  of  Nasiriyya  College 
and  superintendent  of  its  endowments.4 

The  next  Sultan  Naslruddln  occupies  an 
important  place  in  literary  history.  He  was 
himself  a scholar  and  during  the  long  period  of 
twenty  years  that  he  ruled  found  ample  opportunities 
for  advancing  education.  Even  when  a sovereign, 
he  lived  the  life  of  a student  and  a hermit — a trait  of 
character  so  rare  in  a king,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
purchasing  his  food  with  the  sale-proceeds  of  the 
products  of  his  penmanship.5  A copy  of  the  Qur'an 

1 Ferishta  vol.  i,  p.  217. 

2 Vide  Raverty’s  Tabaqdti-Ndsiri,  p.  637. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  646. 

4 Tabaqati-Ndsiri,  Elliot  ii,  p.  344  ; Raverty,  p.  667. 

5 Ferishta  vol.  i,  p.  246. 
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transcribed  by  this  sovereign  with  great  taste  and 
elegance  was  shown  by  QazI  Kamaluddln  to  I bn 
Batutah  when  he  visited  India  about  a century 
after.1  A scholar  as  he  was,  he  respected  and 
encouraged  scholarship.  He  rose  to  be  a great 
patron  of  Persian  literature,  and  the  celebrated 
Tabaqdti-Ndsirl , which  is  so  much  drawn  upon 
by  historians  for  information  regarding  India  and 
Persia,  was  written  at  his  Court  and  took  its  name 
from  the  Sultan. 

At  this  time,  there  seems  to  have  existed  a 
college  at  Jalandhar,  in  the  hall  of  which  the 
prayers  for  the  ’Id-i-Azha  were  said  by  the  followers 
of  Ulugh  Khani  A’zam  on  their  journey  back  to 
Delhi  after  a successful  expedition.2 

Naslruddln  was  followed  by  Balban  who  was 
also  a great  friend  of  literature,  and  his  Court  was  a 
resort  of  many  learned  men.  This  was  partly  due 
to  the  then  political  condition  of  India  and  some  of 
the  neighbouring  countries.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Changlz  Khan  was  ravaging  Khurasan  and 
other  places  which  made  more  than  fifteen  princes 
seek  an  honourable  asylum  at  Delhi.  Allowances 
befitting  their  position,  and  palaces  were  assigned 
to  each  of  them,  and  it  was  upon  this  fact  that 
Balban  used  to  pride  himself,  whenever  he  had 
occasion  to  speak  of  this  incident.  In  the  retinue 

1 Ibn  Batutah , Elliot  iii,  p.  593. 

3 Raverty’s  Tabaqdti-Ndsirl , pp.  6/8,  67 9. 
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of  these  princes  were  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
men  of  learning  of  that  time.  The  Court  of  the 
Indian  Sultan  was,  therefore,  at  once  a centre  of 
learning  and  wealth.1 

A remarkable  feature  of  Delhi  at  this  time 
was  the  abundance  of  its  literary  societies.  Prince 
Muhammad,2  the  eldest  son  of  the  Sultan,  was 
a youth  of  very  promising  talents  and  evinced 
great  taste  for  literature.  He  himself  made  a 
choice  collection  of  poems  extracted  from  the  most 
celebrated  authors.  This  work  contained  twenty 
thousand  couplets  which  were  esteemed  the  most 
select  specimens  then  extant.  This  prince,  with 
his  marked  literary  tastes,  took  the  lead  in  the 
formation  of  literary  societies.  Amir  Khusrau  the 
famous  poet  was  the  tutor  of  this  prince  and  used 
to  preside  in  the  prince’s  literary  society  ; the  place 
chosen  for  the  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
society  was  the  prince’s  palace.3 

There  was  another  society  inaugurated  by  the 
second  son  of  the  Sultan  named  Kurra  Khan 
Baghra.  Musicians,  dancers,  actors  and  story- 
tellers (qissahgus)  were  the  members  of  this  society 
and  used  to  hold  their  sittings  frequently  at  the 
prince’s  palace.4  The  Amirs  followed  suit.  Within 


1 Ferishta  vol.  i,  pp.  251,  252,  258,  259. 

2 An  account  of  his  education  is  given  in  the  Nuh-Sipihr  of 

Amir  Khusrau  (6th  sphere),  Elliot  iii,  p.  565. 

8»  4 Ferishta  vol.  i,  pp.  252,  258. 
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a short  time,  various  societies  were  formed  in  every 
quarter  of  Delhi.1  The  Imperial  House  thus  set  a 
fashion  in  these  refined  amusements,  which  was 
fraught  with  possibilities  of  great  good  to  the 
country  at  large. 

The  reputation  of  the  royal  Court  in  the  literary 
world  was  kept  at  its  high  level,  mainly  through  the 
patronage  and  literary  tastes  of  prince  Muhammad. 

The  Court  of  this  prince  was  frequented  by  the 
most  learned  and  accomplished  men  of  the 
time.  His  attendants  used  to  read  to  him  the 
Shah- N amah,  the  Dlwdni-Sanal , the  Diwani- 
Khdqani . and  the  Khamsah  of  Shaikh  Nizami. 

Learned  men  discussed  the  merits  of  those  poets  in 
his  presence.2 

Besides  Amir  Khusrau  the  tutor,  the  prince  had 
several  other  literary  companions,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  the  name  of  Amir  Hasan,  also  a 
great  poet.  The  prince  delighted  to  honour  the 
two  poets  and  marked  his  appreciation  of  their 
merits  by  grants  of  lands  and  proper  allow- 
ances. 

The  literary  ardour  of  this  worthy  scion  of  the 
Royal  House  expressed  itself  in  the  importunity 
with  which  he  used  to  invite  learned  men  to  come 
to  his  Court  and  live  there  in  the  midst  of  all  the 


1 Ferishta  vol.  i,  pp.  252,  258. 

2 T drikki-Firuz- Slight  by  Ziyauddln  BarnI,  Elliot  iii,  pp. 
109,  IIO. 
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advantages  of  literary  life  that  a generous  prince 
could  shower  on  them.  At  Lahore,  he  visited 
Shaikh  ’Usman  Turmuzl  the  most  learned  man  of 
that  age,  but  no  presents  or  entreaties  could  prevail 
on  him  to  remain  out  of  his  native  country  Turan. 
He  twice  sent  messengers  to  Shiraz  to  invite 
Shaikh  Sa’di  the  famous  Persian  poet,  and  for- 
warded with  them  some  presents  and  also  money  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  journey.  His  intention 
was  to  build  a Khanqdh  (monastery)  for  him 
in  Multan  and  endow  it  with  villages  for  its 
maintenance.  The  poet  through  the  feebleness  of 
old  age  was  unable  to  accept  the  invitations,  but  on 
both  the  occasions,  sent  some  verses  in  his  own  hand 
and  made  his  apologies  in  writing,  commending  also 
in  high  terms  the  abilities  of  Amir  Khusrau  the 
President  of  the  prince’s  learned  society.1 

The  prince  was  very  fond  of  the  company  of  the 
learned  and  could  not  forego  it  even  in  his  military 
expeditions,  in  one  of  which  he  was  killed  and 
Khusrau  taken  prisoner. 

The  attitude  of  Sultan  Balban  towards  the 
literary  world  was  no  less  commendable.  The 
advice  which  the  Sultan  gave,  on  one  occasion, 
to  prince  Muhammad  shows  that  the  monarch 
respected  learned  men  and  also  realized  the  great 


1 Tarlkhi-Flruz-Shahi  of  Ziyauddln  BarnI,  Elliot  iii,  p.  no; 
Ferishta  vol.  i,  p.  259  ; Tabaqati-Akbar-Shahi,  MS.  in  the  Bohar 
Collection  of  the  Calcutta  Imperial  Library,  p.  76. 
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help  they  could  render  to  Government  if  only 
their  wisdom  were  adequately  utilized.  He  said — 

“ Spare  no  pains  to  discover  men  of  genius,  learning  and 
courage.  You  must  cherish  them  by  kindness  and  munificence 
that  they  may  prove  the  soul  of  your  councils  and  instruments  of 
your  authority.”  1 

Again,  his  unique  conduct  in  showing  re- 
spects towards  learned  men  on  his  return  to 
Delhi  from  his  successful  expedition  to  Bengal 
reflects  much  credit  on  him.  After  conferring 
dignities  upon  Fakhruddln  Kutwal,  who  had  ruled 
Delhi  with  much  wisdom  and  ability  during  his 
absence  for  three  years,  he  visited  the  learned  men 
at  their  own  houses  and  made  them  rich  presents.2 

In  the  long  reign  of  Sultan  Balban  extend- 
ing about  twenty  years,  many  an  eminent  and 
learned  man  flourished  at  Delhi.  Besides  the 
persons  mentioned,  there  were  Shaikh  Shakarganj, 

Shaikh  Bahauddin  and  his  son,  Shaikh  Badruddin 
’Arif  of  Ghazni  the  philosopher,  the  pious  and 
learned  Qutbuddin  Bakhtiyar  KakI,  Sayyid  Maula 
and  many  others  eminent  in  various  branches  of 
science  and  literature.3 

Delhi  had  been  gradually  rising  in  eminence 
through  the  attention  of  the  Sultans  as  a centre  of 
learning  and  a resort  of  learned  men.  At  the 


1 Ferishta  vol.  i,  p.  267. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  265. 

3 Ibid,  p.  271. 
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present  moment,  its  literary  position  was  so 
great  that  it  inspired  a few  verses  of  Amir  Khusrau, 
in  which  he  declared  with  just  pride  that  Delhi 
could  now  successfully  compete  with  Bukhara,  the 
great  university-city  of  Central  Asia.1 

About  this  time  Sayyid  Maula,  whom  we  have 
mentioned  above,  founded  an  academy  and  an  alms- 
house at  Delhi,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  later. 

The  next  Sultan,  Kaiqubad,  ruled  only  for  two 
years,  but  during  this  short  period  he  lowered  the 
high  tone  of  literary  culture  that  had  been  introduced 
into  the  society  of  the  day  by  Sultan  Balban  and  his 
worthy  son  Prince  Muhammad.  He  vitiated  the 
literary  taste  of  those  who  came  within  his  influence 
by  setting  a bad  example  of  loose  life  which  they 
imitated.2  As  was  the  Sultan,  so  were  his  subjects. 
The  day  of  literary  societies  was  gone,  and  wine 
and  women  reigned  supreme.  It  does  not  take 
a long  time  to  destroy  what  took  decades  to 
build. 

The  progress  of  education  was  set  back  during 
the  reign  of  this  profligate  Sultan.  In  spite  of  his 
early  education  under  strict  tutors  in  the  polite  arts 
and  manly  exercises  and  in  spite  of  his  literary 
bent  and  wide  reading,  he  succumbed  to  the 

1 Vide  Amir  Khusrau’s  poem  the  ’ Ashiqah. 

2 Ferishta  vol.  i,  p.  274,  and  T arikhi-Firuz • Shahi , Elliot  iii,  p. 
125. 
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temptations  of  wealth  when  he  ascended  the  throne. 
In  his  time — 

“his  ministers  as  well  as  the  young  nobles  of  his  Court,  his 
companions  and  friends,  all  gave  themselves  up  to  pleasure  ; the 
example  spread  and  all  the  ranks  high  and  low,  learned  and  un- 
learned, acquired  a taste  for  wine-drinking  and  amusements.”  1 

1 T artkhi-Firuz - Shahi,  Elliot  iii,  p.  125,  and  Ferishta  vol.  i,  p. 
273- 
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The  establishment  of  a new  dynasty  inaugurated 
a new  and  better  order  of  things.  Sultan  Jalalud- 
din  was  of  a marked  literary  taste.  He  used  to  pay 
learned  men  their  due  honour ; and  a literary 
atmosphere  was  created  about  the  Royal  Court 
which  did  not  exist  in  the  previous  reign.  His 
companions  were  distinguished  as  well  for  their 
sense  and  courage  as  for  their  wit  and  good 
humour,  and  renowned  literary  men  of  the  time 
were  frequently  admitted  to  his  private  parties. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  following, 
famous  for  their  erudition  and  for  the  works  of 
poetry,  history  or  science  they  composed  : — 

Amir  Khusrau,  Tajuddin  ’Iraqi,  Khwajah  Hasan, 
Mu'yyid  Diwanah,  Amir  Arslan  Quli,  Ikhtiyaruddin 
Yaghi  and  Baqi  Khatir. 

The  parties  were  enlivened  not  only  by  the  feast 

1 ’Abdul  Qadir  mentions  a few  other  names,  e.g.  QazI  Mughis 
of  Hansi,  Mu'yyid  Jajarmi,  Sa’duddln  MantaqI,  etc. — Muntakhabul- 
Tawarikh  vol.  i,  p.  245  (Transl.  by  G.  S.  A.  Ranking) — (Bib). 
Indica). 

See  also  Tarikhi-Nizami,  MS.  in  ASB,  pp.  41  ff. 
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of  reason  but  also  by  the  flow  of  music.  The  best 
singers,  Amir  Khassah  and  Hamid  Rajah  in  unison 
with  the  best  instrumental  performers,  such  as  Mu- 
hammad Chungl,  Futuha,  Nasir  Khan  and  Bihruz 
usually  cheered  up  the  august  assembly.1 

Amir  Khusrau  seldom  allowed  a party  to  take 
place  without  having  prepared  some  new  poem 
or  song  for  the  occasion,  for  which  he  was  usually 
rewarded  on  the  spot.2 

A noticeable  feature  of  Jalaluddln’s  reign  was 
that  he  chose  the  right  person  to  fill  the  office 
of  Librarian  for  the  Imperial  Library  at  Delhi. 

This  high  post,  which  carried  with  it  much  honour, 
was  conferred  on  Amir  Khusrau,  who  was  held  in 
high  regard  by  Sultan  Jalaluddin.  During  the  reign 
of  Kaiqubad,  Jalaluddin,  while  a prince,  had  settled 
on  him  a pension  and  rewarded  him  with  \ 200  tan- 
kas on  his  being  appointed  ’Arizi-Mamalik.  Sultan 
Jalaluddin  also  appointed  him  the  keeper  of  the 
Qur'an , raised  him  to  the  peerage  and  permitted 
him  to  wear  white  garments,  a distinction  usually 
confined  to  the  blood  royal  and  the  nobles  of  the 
Court.3 


1 Ferishta  vol.  i,  pp.  292,  293  and  Tdrikki-Flruz-  SJiahi,  Elliot 
iii,  pp.  144  ff. 

2 Ferishta  vol.  i,  pp.  292,  293  and  T arlkhi-Flruz- Shdhz,  Elliot 
iii,  pp.  144  fif. 

3 Ferishta  vol.  i,  p.  293  and  Tdrikhi-Ftruz-Shdhi,  Elliot  iii, 
p.  144. 
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The  record  of  Jalaluddln’s  work  was  soiled 
by  the  assassination  of  the  great  literary  man  of 
the  age,  Sayyid  Maula,  who  first  established  an 
academy  at  Delhi  in  the  time  of  Balban.  Sayyid 
Maula  was  very  pious  and  learned.  His  charity 
found  expression  in  his  alms-house  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  faqirs , travellers  and  poor  men  of  all 
denominations.  His  charities  were  very  large,  and 
among  his  disciples  and  followers  were  many 
nobles  and  princes.  The  Sultan’s  eldest  son, 
Khan  Khanan,  used  to  visit  him  and  call  himself 
the  Sayyid’s  son.  The  Sayyid  was,  however, 
suspected  of  plotting  with  his  disciples  against  the 
Sultan  and  was  done  away  with. 

Jalaluddln’s  successor  ’Alauddln  was,  however, 
a man  of  a different  stamp.  He  was  so  unedu- 
cated that  he  could  not  read  or  write,  and  so 
arrogant  and  self-willed  that  men  of  learning  tried 
to  avoid  his  Court,  or  had  to  remain  tongue-tied 
in  his  presence.1  As  the  emperor  did  not 
appreciate  the  value  of  education,  he  neglected 
that  of  his  sons.  He  did  not  appoint  any  wise 
and  experienced  governors  over  his  heir-apparent 
Khizr  Khan  and  other  sons,  brought  them  out  of  the 
nursery  long  before  their  intelligence  was  mature, 
entrusting  them  at  that  stage  with  wealth  and 
power  which  they  abused.  Buffoons  and  strumpets 

1 Ferishta  vol.  i,  p.  333  ; also  T arikhi-Firuz- Shdhi,  Elliot  iii, 
p.  168. 
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obtained  mastery  over  them,  and  their  residences 
were  often  scenes  of  riotous  parties  given  up  to 
drunken  merriments.1 

In  the  case  of  ’Alauddin,  however,  we  find  that 
he  keenly  felt  within  a short  time  the  disadvantages 
of  his  illiteracy,  applied  himself  privately  to 
study  and  soon  acquired  a knowledge  of  Persian 
which  enabled  him  to  read  all  Addresses  and 
acquaint  himself  with  the  best  authors  in  the 
language.2  When  he  made  such  progress  in  his 
studies  as  to  be  able  to  follow  learned  discourses, 
he  began  to  encourage  discussions  of  literary 
subjects  and  “ show  favour  to  all  the  eminent  men 
of  that  age,”  particularly  to  Qazi  Maulana  KuhramI 
and  Qazi  Mughlsuddln.  The  latter  of  these  two 
men  was  appointed  to  explain  the  law  to  the  Sultan 
before  whom  he  had  often  to  quake  when  his 
explanations  contradicted  the  Emperor’s  pre-con- 
ceived  notions.3  The  Sultan  was  always  of  an 


1 T arikhi-Ftruz- Shahi,  Elliot  iii,  p.  207. 

2 Ferishta  vol.  i,  p.  348. 

3 Ferishta  vol.i,  p.  348.  The  inscription  on  the  southern  doorway 
of  the  ’Ala'l  Darwazah  of  ’Alauddin  Khiljl  represents  the  Emperor 
to  have  been  a great  promoter  of  learning.  The  passages  in  the  in- 
scription are : — “ He  (’Alauddin)  of  the  exalted  presence,  Lord  of  the 
Kings  of  the  world,  Emperor  like  Moses  in  splendour,  like  Solomon 
in  dignity,  protector  of  the  commands  of  the  Law  of  Muhammad, 
helper  of  the  observances  of  the  religion  of  Ahmad,  strengthener 
of  the  pulpits  of  learning  and  religion,  strengthener  of  the  rules 
of  colleges  and  places  of  worship,  etc.,  etc.” — Carr  Stephen’s 
Archaeology  of  Delhi,  p.  56. 
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arbitrary  temper,  and  the  best  informed  men  in  his 
Court  were  careful  to  keep  down  their  knowledge 
to  the  level  of  his  acquirements.1  When  the 
illuminating  rays  of  learning  penetrated  his  dark 
mind,  we  find  him  a little  changed  from  what  he 
had  been  before.  He  relented  a bit  towards  literary 
men.  On  one  occasion  his  hardened  mind  was 
softened  by  literary  fervour,  expressing  itself  in  a 
reward  of  1000  tankas  and  a gold-embroidered  vest 
to  QazI  Mughlsuddln  contrary  to  his  expectations.2 
But  if  he  showed  any  favours  to  literary  men,  they 
were  a select  few,  who  were  temporarily  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  whimsical  Sultan  ; and  we  can  take  the 
above  description  of  Ferishta,  viz.  that  “ he  showed 
favours  to  all  the  eminent  men  of  that  age  ” in  the 
sense  that  most  of  the  men  favoured  had  made  them- 
selves eminent  by  military  prowess  or  administrative 
ability,  and  not  by  learning  simply.  As  Barn!  has 
said  : “ He  (Alauddin)  was  a man  of  no  learning  and 
never  associated  with  men  of  learning.” 3 Though 
this  statement  may  be  a little  too  strong,  yet  in  the 
light  of  what  another  writer  tells  us  on  this  point, 
it  is  perhaps  not  difficult  to  get  at  the  truth.  He  says : 

“ During  the  time  of  Sultan  ’Alauddin,  Delhi  was  the  great 
rendezvous  for  all  the  most  learned  and  erudite  personages,  for 
notwithstanding  the  pride  and  hauteur,  the  neglect  and  super- 

1 Elphinstone  (9th  ed.)  p.  390. 

2 Ferishta  vol.  i,  p.  353. 

3 T arikhi-Firuz- Shahi,  Elliot  iii,  p.  168. 
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ciliousness,  and  the  want  of  kindness  and  cordiality  with  which 
that  monarch  treated  this  class  of  people,  the  spirit  of  the  age 
remained  the  same.”  1 

Indeed,  this  aggressive  monarch  did  not  confine 
himself  to  a merely  passive  superciliousness,  but 
did  positive  harm  to  the  cause  of  education  and 
letters.  A few  months  after  the  capture  of  Rintam- 
bor  in  1299  a.d.,  the  Sultan,  we  are  told,  directed 
his  attention  to  the  means  of  preventing  rebellion, 
and  with  this  view,  he  attacked  the  properties  of 
his  subjects. 

“ He  ordered  that  wherever  there  was  a village  held  by  a 
proprietary  right  {milk),  in  free  gift  {iriatn)  or  as  a religious 
endowment  {waqf),  it  should  by  one  stroke  of  the  pen  be  brought 
under  the  Exchequer.  So  rigorous  was  the  confiscation  that 
beyond  a few  thousand  tankas,  all  the  pensions,  grants  of  land 
(in am-wa-mafruz),  and  endowments  in  the  country  were 
appropriated.”  2 

However,  in  spite  of  this  high-handed  tyranny 
of  the  monarch,  we  learn  from  Ferishta  that — 

“ palaces,  mosques,  universities,  baths,  mausolea,  forts  and  all  kinds 
of  public  and  private  buildings  seemed  to  rise  as  if  by  magic. 
Neither  did  there  in  any  age,  appear  such  a concourse  of  learned  men 
from  all  parts.  Forty-five  doctors,  skilled  in  the  sciences,  were 
professors  in  the  universities .”  3 

Before  mentioning  the  names  of  the  learned  men 
who  flocked  to  Delhi  or  flourished  at  the  time, 
but  who  did  not  come  under  the  royal  patronage, 


1 'Abdul  Haqq  Haqqi  Dihlawi,  Elliot  vi,  p.  485. 

2 Tdrikhi-Firuz-  Shdhi,  Elliot  iii,  p.  179. 

3 Ferishta  vol.  i,  p.  376.  N.K.T.  has  46  doctors  but  no  university. 
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I shall  name  a few  poets,  most  of  whom,  according 
to  Ferishta,  were  recipients  of  pensions  from  the 
Court.  These  were  Amir  Khusrau,  the  prince  of 
poets,  our  old  acquaintance  through  several  reigns, 
Amir  Hasan,  called  the  Sa’di  of  Hindustan, 
Sadruddin  ’Ali,  Fakhruddin  Khawas.  Hamiduddin 
Rajah,  Maulana  ’Arif,  ’Abdul  Hakim,  Shahabuddin 
Sadr  Nashin,  and  several  historians  and  compilers 
of  memoirs  of  the  times.1 

Shamsul  Mulk,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Sultan 
’Alauddin,  was  a very  learned  man,  who  counted 
among  his  pupils  a great  many  of  the  scholars  of 
the  day.  Had  ’Alauddin  accepted  all  his  advice, 
it  would  have  been  better  for  him  and  India 
alike.2 

Of  the  many  poets  and  philosophers  who 
flourished  without  the  fostering  care  of  the 
sovereign,  the  more  famous  only  can  be  enu- 
merated here.  These  were  Sayyid  Tajuddin, 
Sayyid  Ruknuddln,  the  brothers  Sayyid  Mughis- 
uddln  and  Muntajlbuddin,  all  famous  for  their 
piety  and  learning.3  The  learned  and  pious 
Nizamuddin  Auliya,  whose  tomb  in  Delhi  is  looked 
upon  as  a very  sacred  place  by  all  Muhammadans, 
also  flourished  at  this  time.  The  learned  Shaikh 


1 Ferishta  vol.  i,  p.  377. 

2 'Abdul  Haqq  Haqqi  Dihlawi,  Elliot  vi,  484. 

8 Ferishta  vol.  i,  p.  377. 
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’Usman,  who  is  also  known  as  Maqdum  Siraj- 
uddln,  was  his  first  pupil.  Nizamuddin  had  a 
library.  When,  after  his  death,  ’Usman  removed 
to  Lucknauti,  he  took  away  many  important  books 
from  the  saint’s  library.1 

The  study  of  theology  and  philosophy  was 
zealously  carried  on  under  the  care  of  the  religious 
men  some  of  whom  have  been  already  mentioned. 
Consequently,  the  following  books  on  the  subjects, 
viz.  the  Qutah-ul-Qaliib , the  Ihyd-ul-  ulum  and  its 
translation,  the  'A  war  if  and  Kashf-ul-malijub , the 
Sharhi- T'arif,  the  Risdlah-i-Qushiri,  etc.,  were  in 
great  demand. 

There  was  a number  of  nobles  who  upheld  the 
cause  of  learning  by  their  extensive  liberality. 
There  were  the  nobles  of  Nauhattah,  who  extended 
their  patronage  to  a great  many  learned  men,  as 
also  to  students  who  came  to  study  at  Delhi. 
There  were  again  the  Sayyids  of  Gardiz,  viz. 
Sayyid  Jahju  and  Sayyid  Ajall,  who  were  also 
famous  for  their  patronage  of  learning.  The  noble 
descendants  of  the  Janjar  family,  viz.  Mu’inuddln, 
Tajuddln,  Jalal,  Jamal  and  ’All  should  also  be 
mentioned  for  their  acts  of  liberality.  The  Sayyids 
of  Bianah  were  equally  famous  for  their  love  of 
learning. 


1 KhtirsJild-Jahdn-Ninndh , by  Ilahl  Bakhsh-al-HusainI,  MS.  in 
ASB.  p.  214. 
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In  Delhi  at  this  time  lived  a large  number  of 
learned  men,  some  of  whom  surpassed,  according  to 
BarnI,  the  most  erudite  of  Bukhara,  Samarqand, 
Baghdad,  Cairo,  Damascus,  Ispahan  or  Tabriz. 
There  were  men  learned  in  all  the  departments  of 
knowledge,  such  as  history  (Bad!’  and  Bayan), 
jurisprudence  (Fiqh),  logic  (Usuli-Fiqh),  theology 
(Usuli-dln),  grammar  (Nahw),  commentaries  on 
the  Quran  (Tafslr),  etc.  BarnI  mentions  also  the 
following  other  names  of  learned  men  of  Delhi  : — 

(i)  Q. 1 Fakhruddln  Naqlah.  (2)  Q.  Sharafuddin  Sarbahl. 

(3)  M. 2 Nasiruddln  Ghanl.  (4)  M.  Tajuddln  Maqdum. 

(5)  M.  Zahlruddln  Lang.  (6)  Q.  Mughlsuddln  Bianah. 

(7)  M.  Ruknuddln  Sunnaml.  (8)  M.  Tajuddln  Kalahl. 

(9)  M.  Zahlruddln  BhakrI.  (10)  Q.  Muhyiuddin  Kashanl. 

(11)  M.  Kamaluddln  Koll.  (12)  Q.  Ujiyauddin  Paill. 

(13)  M.  Minhajuddin  QabnI.  (14)  M.  Nizamuddin  Kalahl. 

(15)  M.  Nasiruddln  Karah.  (16)  M.  Nasiruddln  Sabuli. 

(17)  M.  ’Alauddin  Tajr.  (18)  M.  Karimuddin  Jauhari. 

(19)  M.  Hujat  Multani  Qadim.  (20)  M.  Hamiduddin  Mukhlas. 

(21)  M.  Burhanuddin  Bhakri.  (22)  M.  Iftikharuddin  Barni. 

(23)  M.  Husamuddin  Surkh.  (24)  M.  Uhiduddin  Mulhu. 

(25)  M.  ’Alauddin  Kark.  (26)  M.  Hasamuddin  ibn  Shadi. 

(27)  M.  Hamiduddin  Baniani.  (28)  M.  Shahabuddin  Multani. 

(29)  M.  Fakhruddln  Hansui.  (30)  M.  Fakhruddln  Shaqaqil. 

(31)  M.  Salahuddin  Satrki.  (32)  Q.  Zinuddin  Naqlah. 

(33)  Ujiahuddin  Razi.  (34)  M.  ’Alauddin  Sadr-ul-Shari’ah. 

(35)  M.  Miran  Mariklah.  (36)  M.  Najibuddin  Sawi. 

(37)  M.  Shamsuddin  Turn.  (38)  M.  Sadruddin  Gandhak. 

(39)  M.  ’Alauddin  Lahauri.  (40)  M.  Shamsuddin  Bahi. 

(41)  Q.  Shamsuddin  Gazruni.  (42)  M.  Sadruddin  Tawi. 

(43)  M.  Mu’inuddin  Luni.  (44)  Q.  Iftikharuddin  Razi. 

(45)  M.  Mu’zuddin  Andihni.  (46)  M.  Najmuddin  Intishar. 

1 Q = Qazi. 

2 M = Maulana. 
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There  were  also  M.  ’Alimuddln,  Jamaluddln 
Shatbl,  ’Alauddln  Maqri,  Khwajah  ZikI,  the  latter 
three  being  specialists  in  the  Qur'an. 

At  this  time  in  Delhi  there  were  many  famous 
men  like  Hindu  Kathakas , such  as  M.  ’Imaduddin 
Hasan.  They  performed  their  Tazkirs  once  a week, 
and  people  flocked  to  hear  them.  M.  Hamid  and 
M.  Latlf,  and  their  sons,  M.  Ziyauddin  Sunnami 
and  M.  Shahabuddin  Khalill,  were  also  noted  for 
their  ability  in  this  sphere. 

Amir  Arslan  was  a great  historian,  while 
Kabiruddln  was  noted  for  his  eloquence  and 
proficiency  in  belles  lettres  in  general.  His  Fath 
N amahs  are  spoken  of  by  BarnI  as  excellent  works, 
with  this  defect  that  the  darker  aspects  of  ’Alauddln 
were  not  touched  at  all  in  the  book. 

In  the  healing  art,  M.  Badruddln  Damashqi, 
M.  Sadruddln,  JuwainI  Tablb,  ’Alimuddln,  etc., 
made  themselves  famous. 

BarnI  mentions  also  a few  noted  astrologers, 
minstrels  and  musicians  of  the  time. 

Though  there  were  so  many  famous  learned 
men,  ’Alauddln,  as  the  historian  says,  did  not 
appreciate  their  merit.1 

It  is  indeed  an  irony  of  fate  that  the  reign  of  an 


1 For  the  above  information  (up  to  p.  37),  vide  T arikhi-Firuz- 
Shahi  of  Ziyauddin  BarnI  (Bibl.  Indica),  pp.  341-367  ; Nizamuddln 
Ahmad  also  enumerates  some  learned  men  of  ’Alauddln’s  Court  in 
his  Tabaqati-Akbari , MS.  in  ASB,  pp.  170  ff.  (pp.  84  ff.,  N.K.T.). 
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Emperor  who  did  not  like  learned  men  and  did 
many  things,  alike  harmful  and  reprehensive, 
should  form  an  important  chapter  in  the  literary 
history  of  Muhammadan  India;  but  there  are 
paradoxes  in  national  as  also  in  individual  life. 

An  important  fact  should  be  noticed  before  we 
leave  ’Alauddin’s  reign.  Now  that  more  than  a 
century  had  elapsed  since  Muhammad  Ghuri’s 
arrival  in  India,  there  had  already  begun  a racial 
intermixture,  which  was  no  doubt  small,  and  a 
linguistic  mingling  and  intercourse  between  the 
Hindus  and  the  Muhammadans,  brought  about 
by  the  pressure  of  natural  laws.  The  marriage  of 
Dewal  Devi,  the  daughter  of  the  Raja  of  Anhilpur 
with  prince  Khizr  Khan,  the  eldest  son  of  Sultan 
’Alauddin,  which  inspired  a poem  of  Amir  Khusrau, 
shows  that  there  had  already  been  a breach  in  the 
social  partition  separating  the  Hindus  from  the 
Muhammadans ; and  it  is  superfluous  to  point 
out  that  linguistic  intermingling  had  already 
commenced. 

The  reign  of  Mubarak  Khilji,  the  successor  of 
Sultan  ’Alauddin,  is  another  period  of  retrogres- 
sion in  literary  history.  We  notice  in  many  of  his 
actions  a repetition  of  the  loathsome  deeds  of 
Kaiqubad.  In  Delhi,  “ Mubarak  gave  himself  up 
to  a course  of  the  most  degrading  and  odious 
debauchery.”  1 From  such  a ruler  it  is  futile  to 


1 Elphinstone  (9th  ed.)  p.  392. 
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expect  any  great  attention  to  educational  matters. 
There  was,  however,  one  bright  feature  in  his  reign. 
The  Emperor  restored  the  lands  that  had  been 
confiscated  by  his  predecessor,  which  no  doubt 
meant  the  resuscitation  of  many  a dead  or  moribund 
educational  institution. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  Tughlaq  Dynasty. 

The  short  reign  of  Ghiyasuddln  Tughlaq,  the  first 
Sultan  of  the  new  dynasty,  brought  with  it  peace 
and  order  and  served  as  a good  prelude  to  an 
epoch  remarkable  for  its  educational  improvements. 
Sultan  Ghiyasuddln  was  fond  of  men  of  genius  and 
learning,  whom  he  used  to  invite  to  his  Court.  He 
constructed  many  public  buildings  and  gave  stipends 
to  learned  men,  shaikhs  and  sayyids.  He  framed 
a code  of  laws  founded  upon  the  Qur’an  and  the 
ancient  usages  of  the  Delhi  monarchy  for  guidance 
in  the  civil  government  of  the  country.1 

The  note  struck  in  the  short  reign  of  this  Sultan 
was  taken  up  and  prolonged  through  half  a century, 
rising  to  its  fullest  pitch  in  the  time  of  Flruz  Shah 
Tughlaq.  But  in  the  meantime  the  literary  sphere 
was  undergoing  an  eclipse.  There  was  not  now  in 

1 Tabaqati-Nasiri , Elliot  ii,  p.  318;  and  Ferishta  vol.  i, 
p.  402. 

“A  mile  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Tughlaq abad  city  is  an 
isolated  fortified  little  hill  known  as  Nai’s  (or  Barber’s)  Fort.  This 
was  apparently  a college  (Madrasah)  or  the  retreat  of  some  holy 
personage  and  was  probably  fortified  as  such  against  a possible 
Mughal  attack.” — Fanshawe’s  Delhi  Past  and  Present , p.  291. 
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Delhi  the  same  assemblage  of  learned  men,  whose 
presence  in  ’Alauddln’s  reign  gave  it  its  paradoxical 
nature.  This  made  ’Abdul  Haqq  Haqql  speak  in 
this  lamentable  vein — 

“ After  the  close  of  ’Ala’s  reign,  the  high  standard  of  wisdom  and 
erudition  began  to  sink  to  an  inferior  level,  and  literature  assumed 
quite  another  complexion ; for  although  Sultan  Muhammad 
Tughlaq  appreciated  all  sorts  of  learning,  yet  there  was  not  such 
a number  of  learned  men  flourishing  in  his  time  as  had  congregated 
together  under  ’Alauddln’s  rule.” 1 

This  was  due  mainly  to  two  causes.  The  first 
is  the  intervention  of  the  barren  and  troublous 
reign  of  Mubarak  KhiljT  and  the  second  the 
whimsical  projects  indulged  in  by  Muhammad 
Tughlaq  himself. 

This  Sultan  was,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
a great  friend  of  learned  men.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  erudite  sovereigns  that  ever  sat  upon  the 
throne  of  Delhi.  He  was  an  accomplished  writer 
and  somewhat  of  a poet  too.2  We  are  told  that  in 
the  ease  of  his  composition,  the  play  of  his  fancy 
and  the  sublimity  of  his  style,  he  left  the  most 
accomplished  teachers  and  professors  far  behind. 
He  was  an  adept  in  the  use  of  metaphors.  He 
knew  by  heart  a good  deal  of  Persian  poetry.  In 
his  epistles,  which  were  in  both  Arabic  and  Persian, 
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1 Elliot  vi,  p.  486. 

2 Barnl’s  Tarlkhi-Firuz-Shahi,  Elliot  iii,  pp.  235,  236; 
Ferishta  vol.  i,  pp.  410,  41 1 ; and  Voyages  dlbn  Batutah,  by 
Defremery,  tom.  iii,  p.  216. 
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and  were  admired  for  their  elegance,  he  showed 
himself  skilled  in  metaphors,  and  frequently  quoted 
Persian  verses.  He  was  fond  of  history  and,  his 
memory  being  very  retentive,  recollected  almost 
every  event  he  read  of,  along  with  its  date.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  Sikcindar-Ndniah , the 
Tdrlkhi-Mahniiidl  and  the  Bumi-Sallm-N amah . 
He  was  very  eloquent  and  quite  a master  of  debate. 
He  could  beat  any  literary  man  or  scientist  in  his 
own  weapon  by  his  convincing  arguments.  In 
caligraphy,  the  Sultan  abashed  the  most  ac- 
complished scribes. 

He  was  skilled  also  in  the  sciences  of  medicine, 
logic,  astronomy  and  mathematics.  He  used  to 
attend  on  patients  afflicted  with  any  extraordi- 
nary disease,  in  order  to  acquaint  himself  with  its 
symptoms.  He  studied  Greek  philosophy,  and 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne  held  discussions 
with  S’ad  MantakI  the  metaphysician,  with  ’Ubaid 
the  poet,  with  Najmuddln  Intishar,  Maulana 
Zainuddln  ShirazI  and  several  other  learned  men. 
Abul  ’Abbas  adds — 

“The  Sultan  is  noted  for  knowing  the  Holy  Book  by  heart  as 
also  the  law-book  called  Hidayah,  which  expounds  the  principles 
of  the  school  of  Abu  Hanlfah.  . . . He  is  fond  of  reciting  verses, 
composing  them  and  hearing  them  read,  when  he  readily  seizes 
their  most  hidden  allusions.  He  likes  to  converse  with  learned 
men  and  men  of  merit.  He  is  also  particularly  fond  of  contending 
with  poets  in  Persian — a language  of  which  he  is  a master.”  1 

1 Masalikul  Absdr  fl  Mamalikil  Amsdr  of  ShahabuddTn  Abul 
’Abbas  Ahmad,  Elliot  iii,  p.  580. 
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He,  however,  took  no  delight  in  works  of  fiction 
such  as  tales  and  romances.1 

We  do  not  hear  much  as  to  who  had  the  charge 
of  educating  the  Sultan  in  his  infancy  and  youth, 
except  that  Qutlugh  Khan  was  one  of  his  pre- 
ceptors, whom  he  appointed  Governor  of 
Daulatabad.2 

Famous  as  he  was  for  his  intellectual  accom- 
plishments, he  was  not  less  so  for  his  gallantry  in 
the  field  and  beneficence  to  the  poor.  He  established 
hospitals  for  the  sick  and  almshouses  for  widows 
and  orphans  on  a very  liberal  scale.  Besides,  in 
the  early  part  of  his  reign,  he  was  very  liberal  to 
scholars,  and  his  liberality  attracted  to  Delhi  some 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  Asia,  who  returned  to 
their  countries  laden  with  honours  and  presents. 

But  he  had  two  black  traits  in  his  character. 
He  was  of  an  irascible  temper  and  visited  with 
excessive  cruelty  those  with  whom  he  became 
angry.  Under  the  influence  of  his  rage,  he  even 
put  to  death  quite  a number  of  men,  though  they 
were  learned  and  holy,  for  offences  which  never 
merited  the  extreme  punishment.3  The  other 
unwelcome  trait  was  his  whimsical  temper,  which 
had  so  chilling  an  effect  on  the  literary  cause.  One 
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1-2  Defremery’s  Voyages  d'Ibn  Batutah , tom.  iii,  p.  45  ; also 

Ferishta  vol.  i,  p.  480,  and  Feriskta  vol.  ii,  p.  285.  Another  name 
of  the  preceptor  was  ’Alim-ul-Mulk. 

3 Defremery’s  Voyages  d'Ibn  Batutah , tom.  iii,  pp.  290  ff. 
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of  the  most  absurd  projects  which  entered  his  head 
was  to  make  Deogir  his  capital  as  soon  as  possible, 
under  the  changed  name  of  Daulatabad.  To  give 
effect  to  this  whim,  he  at  once  ordered  the  people 
of  Delhi  to  leave  it  on  pain  of  death  and  to  remove 
to  Daulatabad.  Some  time  after,  however,  they 
were  allowed  to  return  to  the  old  capital,  but  were 
again  compelled  to  leave  it.  These  caprices  of  the 
Emperor  not  only  caused  the  utmost  misery  to  the 
people,  but  at  the  same  time  brought  ruin  upon 
Delhi  as  a great  literary  centre.  The  graphic 
description  of  Ziya  Barn!  the  historian,  who  lived  at 
the  Court  of  Sultan  Flruz,  depicting  the  utter  ruin 
that  fell  upon  the  quondam  capital,  brings  home  to 
our  mind  the  great  loss  that  the  country  sustained 
at  the  time  from  the  literary  standpoint : — 

“The  second  project  of  Muhammad  Tughlaq  was  to  make 
Deogir  his  capital.  This  brought  ruin  upon  Delhi — that  city 
which  for  170  or  180  years  had  grown  in  prosperity  and  rivalled 
Baghdad  and  Cairo — with  its  sarais,  its  suburbs  and  villages 
spread  out  4 or  5 kos.  All  was  destroyed.  So  complete  was  the 
ruin  that  not  a cat  or  a dog  was  left  in  its  buildings,  in  its  palaces 
or  its  suburbs.  The  Sultan  brought  learned  men  and  gentlemen, 
tradesmen  and  landholders  into  the  city  and  made  them  reside 
there.  But  this  importation  of  strangers  did  not  populate  it  ; 
many  of  them  died  there,  and  many  more  returned  to  their  native 
houses.”  1 

Ibn  Batutah,  the  most  energetic  globe-trotter 
of  Tangier,  who  visited  India  in  1341  and  was 
cordially  received  by  the  Emperor,  also  testifies  to 


1 


T arikhi-Firuz- Shahi,  Elliot  iii,  p.  238. 
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the  fact : Delhi,  he  says,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  magnificent  cities  in  the  world,  was  at  the 
time  like  a desert  and  had  the  fewest  inhabitants. 

It  was  thus  that  the  greatest  centre  of  Muham- 
madan learning  in  India  was  deserted  by  the 
literate  ; its  schools  and  colleges,  so  long  the  resort 
of  thousands  of  students,  were  left  with  few  or 
none  of  their  alumni.  Could  the  upstart  capital 
of  Daulatabad,  raised  to  its  high  position  by  the 
irresistible  caprice  of  a whimsical  Sultan,  create  for 
it  the  literary  reputation,  tradition  and  atmosphere 
which  were  the  invaluable  assets  of  the  deserted 
capital  ? 

However,  as  the  Sultan  was  of  a literary 
disposition,  he  was  never  without  a circle  of 
learned  men  about  him  ; but  though  the  literary 
men  whom  he  took  with  him  to  Daulatabad  or  who 
went  there  of  their  own  accord  could  never  make  up 
for  what  had  been  lost,  yet  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  Royal  Court  throughout  the  reign  of  Sultan 
Muhammad  was  marked  by  a high  literary  tone. 
What  provisions  he  made  for  the  education  of  his 
subjects  in  his  new  city  we  are  not  in  a position  to 
say  ; but  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  literary 
Sultan  would  build  his  capital  without  any  suit- 
able madrasah  as  its  educational  ornament,  as 
Firuz  Shah  his  successor  would  do  in  his  own 
Firuzabad.  However,  the  early  part  of  his  reign 
will  always  be  remembered  for  the  large  influx  of 
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learned  men  who  were  attracted  to  Delhi  by  the 
Emperor’s  liberality  and  literary  taste.  It  was  this 
fact  that  made  Abul  ’Abbas  Ahmad  burst  forth 
into  a high-flown  statement  which  cannot  perhaps  be 
taken  without  a pinch  of  salt.  He  says  that  at  the 
Royal  Court  at  Delhi  there  were  a thousand  poets 
skilled  in  one  of  the  three  languages,  Arabic,  Persian 
or  Indian,  and  twelve  hundred  physicians ; and  that 
at  his  private  meals  the  Sultan  received  learned 
lawyers  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  who  sat  with 
him  at  the  table  and  conversed  on  learned  subjects. 
He  also  refers  to  an  arrangement  under  which  men 
of  letters,  whether  native  or  foreign,  were  under  the 
inspection  of  the  Sadri-Jahan  and  some  secretaries.1 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Sultan  should  be  given  his 
due  share  of  praise  for  his  encouragement  of  literary 
men  in  the  first  few  years  of  his  administration  with 
a profusion  reputed  to  have  been  without  a parallel. 
Of  the  learned  men  who  visited  his  Court  at  the 
time  may  be  mentioned  Naslruddln,  ’Abdul  ’Aziz, 
Shamsuddin,  ’Azududdln,  Majduddln  and  Burha- 
nuddin.2 

One  noteworthy  fact  is  that  the  historian  BarnI, 
the  author  of  the  T arlkjt i- FI ruz-Shdh l,  was  called 
by  the  Sultan  twice  to  give  him  advice  on  admini- 
stration, but  his  advice  fell  on  deaf  ears.3 

1 Masalikul  Absar  fl  Mamalikil  A ms  dr  of  Shahabuddln  Abul 
’Abbas  Ahmad,  Elliot  iii,  pp.  575  and  579. 

2 Defremery’s  Ibn  Batuiah,  tom.  iii,  pp.  250  ff. 

3 Elliot  iii,  pp.  254,  255. 
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Had  this  Sultan  been  a little  more  steady  in 
mind,  he  could  have  bestowed  on  Muhammadan 
India  a full  share  of  the  educational  benefits  and 
literary  encouragement  that  were  expected  from 
the  personality  of  the  monarch.  But  it  was  fated 
otherwise. 

With  the  death  of  the  monarch,  Daulatabad  lost 
its  patron,  and  Delhi  began  to  recoup  itself.  But 
it  could  not  get  back  its  former  position,  for  Flruz 
Tughlaq  came  to  the  throne  with  the  scheme  of 
building  a new  capital ; and  no  sooner  did  he  wear 
the  crown  than  we  find  him  starting  his  building 
operations  for  the  purpose.  This  capital,  however, 
did  not  become  like  that  of  his  predecessor  a 
source  of  misery  and  oppression  to  the  people  of 
Delhi  for  the  reasons  that  it  was  very  near  the 
latter  and  that  the  monarch  did  not  cause  any 
compulsory  exodus.  The  contiguity  of  the  old  and 
the  new  capitals  made  them  to  some  extent  partners 
of  the  same  lot ; so  that  when  Flruzabad  rose  in 
prosperity  and  fame  as  an  educational  centre,  Delhi 
did  not  fail  to  rise  pari  passu.  But  the  younger 
sister  threw  for  a time  the  elder  into  the  shade. 

If  peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  than  war, 
Flruz  Tughlaq  stands  in  the  forefront  of  Muham- 
madan rulers  of  India,  anticipating  in  many  ways 
the  crowning  work  of  Akbar. 

Sultan  Flruz  was  as  just  and  good  an  adminis- 
trator as  he  was  bountiful  and  liberal,  and  sought 
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during  his  reign  to  contribute  as  much  to  the 
material  prosperity  of  his  subjects  as  to  their  edu- 
cation and  culture. 

In  his  youth  he  was  trained  in  the  art  of 
government  by  his  uncle  Ghiyasuddin  Tughlaq, 
who  in  his  long  tour  through  his  dominions  took 
Firuz  with  him  to  acquaint  him  with  political 
problems  at  first  hand.  When  Muhammad  Tugh- 
laq came  to  the  throne,  Firuz  was  treated  with  the 
same  care  and  attention ; Muhammad  made  him 
Deputy  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  with  the  title  of 
Naib  Barbak,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  12,000 
horse.  The  Sultan  used  to  keep  him  constantly 
near  his  person,  and  explain  to  him  all  affairs 
of  State  that  came  up  for  consideration ; and 
when  the  territory  was  divided  into  four  parts 
by  the  Sultan,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  one,  in 
order  that  he  might  acquire  experience  in  the  art  of 
government.  Thus  Firuz  was  kept  continually  in 
touch  with  various  matters  concerning  State  which 
made  him  well  versed  in  the  duties  of  royalty  and 
taught  him  to  bring  to  bear  on  administration  the 
good  sense  with  which  he  was  endowed.1 

His  literary  education  was  equally  satisfactory. 
He  was  himself  the  author  of  an  elegant  auto- 
biography Futuhati-Firuz-Sh ah i. 2 He  was  very 

1 Shamsi  Siraj  ’Afif's  T drikhi-Flruz- Shah z,  Elliot  iii,  pp.  274, 
275. 

2 Ferishta  vol.  i,  p.  461. 
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fond  of  history,  and  among  the  historians  who  lived 
at  his  court  were  the  famous  Ziyauddin  Barni  and 
Siraj  ’Afif.  After  Barms  death,  the  Sultan,  it  is 
said,  expressed  to  every  learned  man  he  met,  his 
great  desire  for  an  historical  record  of  the  events  of 
his  reign.  But  with  the  high  standard  by  which  he 
judged  an  historian,  he  did  not  find  any  one  to  his 
liking ; and  in  despair  he  caused  a few  lines  of 
his  own  composition  bearing  on  his  reign  to  be 
inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  walls,  domes  and 
minarets  of  his  two  palaces  Kushki-Shikar  and 
Kushki-Nuzul  at  Flruzabad.1 

His  high  regard  for  learned  men  is  manifested 
in  the  arrangement  he  made  for  their  reception  at 
the  Court.  He  built  three  palaces,  which  he  named 
(i)  the  Palace  of  Grapes,  (2)  the  Palace  of  the 
Wooden  Gallery,  and  (3)  the  Palace  of  the  Public 
Court ; the  first  of  which  was  for  the  reception  of 
the  distinguished  learned  men  as  also  of  the  noble- 
men of  the  country.  The  second  was  for  the  recep- 
tion of  his  principal  personal  attendants,  and  the 
third  for  general  receptions.2 

The  large  sum  of  money  he  spent  in  encouraging 
the  learned  shows  his  zeal  for  education.  He  spent 
136  lacs  of  tankas  in  pensions  and  gifts,  of  which 
36  lacs  were  given  to  the  learned  and  religious.3 
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1-2  ’Afifs  T arikhi-Firuz-  Shah  I,  Elliot  iii,  pp.  316,  343. 

3 Ibid. , Elliot  iii,  p.  317. 
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Firuz  Shah  was  perhaps  the  first  Sultan  who 
took  care  to  preserve  those  archaeological  remains 
in  the  country  that  struck  him  as  curious  and 
worthy  of  his  attention.  The  careful  and  ex- 
pensive way  in  which  the  two  Asoka  columns, 
one  in  the  village  of  Topra  in  the  district  Khizrabad 
in  the  hills,  and  the  other  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  Meerut,  were  brought  to  his  capital,  shows 
a taste  for  archaeology  in  the  Sultan  and  a respect 
for  Hindu  monuments  which  were  rare  in  those 
days.  It  was  supposed  that  these  columns  had  stood 
there  from  the  time  of  the  Pandavas,  and  the  his- 
torian ’Aflf  was  inclined  to  take  them  as  the  walking- 
sticks  of  the  giant-like  Bhima  of  the  Mahablidrata. 
One  of  the  columns  was  erected  in  the  palace  at 
Flruzabad  near  the  Jami’  Masjid  and  called  the 
Golden  Column,1  while  the  other  was  placed  in  the 
Hunting  Palace,2  with  great  labour  and  skill.3 

The  process  of  removal  of  the  massive  monu- 
ments in  those  days  before  the  era  of  mechanical  or 
electric  locomotion  is  full  of  interest  to  us.  Khiz- 
rabad, the  place  where  one  of  the  pillars  stood,  is 


1 Minar-i-Zarrin. 

2 Kushki-Shikar. 

3 “ The  two  Asoka  pillars,  which  now  stand  near  Delhi  on  the 
Kotila  and  the  Ridge  respectively  were  transported  by  Sultan 
Firuz  Shah,  the  one  from  Topra  in  the  Umballa  district  now  in  the 
Punjab  and  the  other  from  Meerut  in  the  United  Provinces.” — 
V.  Smith’s  Asoka , 2nd  ed.,  p.  121. 
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about  90  kos  from  Firuzabad.  When  the  Sultan  saw 
it,  he  resolved  to  remove  and  erect  it  as  a memorial 
that  should  perpetuate  his  own  memory  and  excite 
the  admiration  of  future  generations.  Orders  were 
issued  to  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
also  to  the  soldiers  to  bring  implements  and  mate- 
rials suitable  for  the  work.  Quantities  of  silk-cotton 
were  placed  round  it ; so  that,  when  the  surrounding 
earth  was  removed,  it  fell  gently  on  the  bed  pre- 
pared for  it.  It  was  encased  in  reeds  and  raw  skins 
from  top  to  bottom.  A carriage  with  42  wheels 
was  constructed  and  ropes  were  attached  to  each 
wheel.  The  pillar  was  raised  on  the  carriage,  which 
was  then  hauled  up  to  the  banks  of  the  Yamuna  by 
thousands  of  people.  A number  of  large  boats, 
some  of  which  could  carry  7000  mans  of  grain,  and 
the  smallest  of  them  2000  mans , had  been  kept 
there  to  receive  the  column,  which  was  now  inge- 
niously transferred  to  its  new  vehicles  and  con- 
ducted to  Firuzabad.  It  was  set  up  with  great  skill 
in  a building  made  for  its  reception,  and  many 
Brahmanas  and  Hindu  devotees  were  invited  to 
decipher  the  characters  on  the  monument,  but  were 
not  successful.1 

The  other  pillar  was  also  removed  by  the  Sultan 

1 Shamsi  Siraj  ’Aflf,  Elliot  iii,  p.  350;  V.  Smith’s  Asoka  (2nd 
ed.),  pp.  1 21-123,  125  ; also  Cunningham’s  Archaeological 

Survey  Report , vol.  xiv,  p.  78  ; and  Carr  Stephen’s  Archaeology  of 
Delhi , p.  1 3 1 . 
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with  similar  dexterity  and  erected  in  the  Hunting 
Palace  amid  great  feasting  and  rejoicing.1 

Sultan  Firuz’s  taste  for  the  fine  arts  was  in- 
fluenced by  his  religious  ardour.  It  was  usual  with 
many  previous  Muslim  monarchs  to  have  painted 
chambers  to  gratify  their  eyes  in  retirement.  But 
Flruz  Shah  ordered  that  there  should  be  no  portraits 
anywhere  in  his  palace,  as  it  was  contrary  to  Muslim 
Holy  Law.  But  he  allowed  garden  scenery  to  be 
painted.2 

Every  Friday  after  public  service,  parties  of 
musicians  from  every  quarter  of  Delhi,  story-tellers 
and  athletes  amounting  in  all  to  about  3000,  used 
to  attend  at  the  palace  to  divert  the  Sultan.3 

A peculiar  fancy  of  the  Sultan  was  to  have 
slaves,  whom  he  educated  and  for  whom  he  made 
good  provision.  When  the  Sultan  prohibited  the 
practice  hitherto  prevalent  of  taking  presents  from 
the  chiefs,  the  latter,  noticing  his  eagerness  for 
slaves,  began  to  present  him  with  nothing  but 
slaves  in  large  numbers.  The  Sultan  used  to  send 
them  to  the  feudal  dependencies  when  they  were 
too  many  in  number.  But  provision  was  always 
made  for  their  support  in  a liberal  manner. 

Some  of  the  slaves  were  to  spend  their  time  in 
reading  and  committing  to  memory  the  Holy  Book, 

1 ’Aflf,  Elliot  iii,  p.  353. 

2 Ibid.,  Elliot  iii,  p.  363. 

3 Ibid.,  Elliot  iii,  p.  362. 
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others  in  religious  studies  or  in  copying  books. 
Some  were  placed  under  tradesmen  to  be  taught 
mechanical  arts,  so  that  about  12,000  slaves  became 
artisans  of  various  kinds  working  for  the  Sultan. 
Altogether,  in  the  city  and  in  the  various  fiefs, 
there  were  18,000  slaves  for  whose  maintenance  and 
comfort  the  Sultan  used  to  take  special  care.  To 
such  an  extent  was  this  matter  carried,  that  there 
were  separate  officers  for  looking  after  the  slaves 
and  a separate  treasury  for  the  payment  of  their 
allowances,  directly  under  the  Sultan  himself  and 
not  under  the  Prime  Minister.1 

This  was  similar  to  Muhammad  Ghurl’s  hobby 
of  educating  slaves,  as  mentioned  before. 

The  Sultan’s  taste  for  art,  a glimpse  of  which 
we  have  obtained  in  the  careful  preservation  of  the 
Asoka  pillars,  manifested  itself  also  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  utilized  the  products  that  the  applied 
science  of  those  days  could  turn  out.  It  is  needless 
to  point  out  that  the  use  of  these  things  by  the 
Emperor  served  as  a stimulus  to  the  craftsmen 
concerned. 

Of  the  many  wonderful  things  that  were  con- 
trived at  the  instance  of  Sultan  Flruz,  was  the 
Tasi-gharyal  (seven  different  uses  of  the  Tas  in 
marking  time  and  making  known  the  hours  of 
prayer).2  It  was  placed  on  the  top  of  the  Darbar 

1 ’Afif,  Elliot  iii,  pp.  340,  341. 

2 Clepsydra,  or  water-clock. 
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Hall  of  the  palace  at  Flruzabad,  and  people  crowded 
to  see  it.1 

In  the  long  list  of  the  preceding  Muhammadan 
Emperors,  there  was  none  who  tried  so  much  for  the 
diffusion  of  education  among  his  subjects  as  Sultan 
Firuz.  He  was  the  initiator  of  many  important 
and  excellent  regulations  in  his  reign,  the  most 
noteworthy  of  which  was  the  one  that  related  to 
the  encouragement  of  learning.  This  regulation 2 
declared  with  the  emphasis  that  a royal  edict  carries 
with  it,  that  it  was  an  important  part  of  his  State 
policy  to  encourage  learned  men  whom  he  caused 
to  reside  in  the  different  parts  of  his  empire  for 
imparting  instructions  to  the  people. 

Another  portion  of  the  edict  runs  thus  : — 

“ I have  considered  it  my  duty  to  repair  every  public  edifice  of 
utility  constructed  by  my  predecessors,  such  as  caravansarais, 
masjids,  wells,  reservoirs  of  water,  aqueducts,  canals,  hospitals, 
almshouses  and  schools , and  have  alienated  considerable  portions 
of  the  revenue  for  their  support.”  3 

In  the  list  of  the  works  of  public  utility  fur- 
nished by  Ferishta,  the  educational  institutions 
started  by  the  Sultan  play  not  a small  part  : — 

“ 50  Dams  across  rivers  to  promote  irrigation, 

40  Mosques, 

30  Colleges , with  mosques  attached , 


1 ’Afif,  Elliot  iii,  p.  338. 

2 Vide  Nizamuddln  Ahmad,  as  quoted  in  Ferishta  vol.  i,  p.  462. 

8 Ferishta  vol.  i,  p.  464. 
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Caravansarais, 

200 

Towns, 

30 

Reservoirs  or  lakes  for  irrigating  lands, 

IOO 

Hospitals, 

5 

Mausolea, 

IOO 

Public  Baths, 

10 

Monumental  Pillars, 

10 

Public  Wells, 

150 

Bridges  ; 

besides  numerous  gardens  and  pleasure-houses.  Lands  were 
alienated  at  the  same  time  for  the  maintenance  of  these  public 
buildings  in  order  to  keep  them  in  thorough  repair.”  1 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  from  the  Sultan  him- 
self some  particulars  about  these  building  oper- 
ations : — 

“ Among  the  gifts  which  God  bestowed  upon  me,  His  humble 
servant,  was  a desire  to  erect  public  buildings.  So  I built  many 
mosques,  colleges  and  monasteries,  that  the  learned  and  the  elders, 
the  devout  and  the  holy,  might  worship  God  in  these  edifices,  and 
aid  the  kind  builder  with  their  prayers.  The  digging  of  canals,  the 
planting  of  trees  and  the  endowing  with  lands  are  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  of  the  Law. 

“ Again,  by  the  guidance  of  God,  I was  led  to  repair  and 


1 Ferishta  vol.  i,  p.  465.  It  is  not  supported  by  N.K.T.  See 
also  Tabqali-Akbarl  by  Nizamuddln  Ahmad,  MS.  in  ASB,  p.  243. 

Accounts  vary  as  to  the  exact  number  of  colleges  built  by 
Flruz.  The  Mclasiri-Rahiml  by  ’Abdul  BaqI  (MS.  in  ASB,  leaf 
107)  states  that  he  built  50  Madrasahs  ; the  Khulasatul-  Tawarikk 
(MS.  in  ASB,  leaf  165)  by  Sujan  Rai  Khattri  gives  the  number  as 
30.  According  to  Jamiul-Tawdrikh  by  Faqlr  Muhammad  (p.  310), 
the  number  is  40,  while  the  Tabaqati-Akbari  and  Ferishta  state  it  as 
30.  E.  Thomas,  the  author  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Pathan  Kings  oj 
Delhi  (p.  291),  mistrusts  the  totals  given  by  the  last  two  works.  In 
the  midst  of  this  confusion,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  out  the  truth. 
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FMruz  rebuild  the  edifices  and  structures  of  former  kings  and  ancient 

nobles  which  had  fallen  into  decay  from  lapse  of  time,  giving  the 

restoration  of  these  buildings  the  priority  over  my  own  building 

works.  The  Jami’  Masjid  of  old  Delhi,  which  was  built  by  Sultan 

Mu’izzuddm  Sam,  had  fallen  into  decay  from  old  age  and  needed 

repair  and  restoration.  I so  repaired  it  that  it  was  quite  renovated. 

“ The  Madrasah  (College)  of  Sultan  Shamsuddln  Altamash  had 
been  destroyed.  I rebuilt  it  and  furnished  it  with  sandal-wood 
doors.  The  columns  of  the  tomb,  which  had  fallen  down,  I restored 
better  than  they  had  been  before.1  When  the  tomb  was  built,  its 
court  had  not  been  made  curved  ; but  I now  made  it  so.  I enlarged 
the  hewn  stone  staircase  of  the  dome  and  re-erected  the  fallen  piers 
of  the  four  towers.  . . . 

“ I repaired  the  tomb  of  Sultan  ’Alauddln  and  furnished  it  with 
sandal-wood  doors.  I repaired  the  wall  of  the  abdar-khana2  and 
the  west  wall  of  the  mosque  which  is  within  the  College,  and  I also 
made  good  the  tesselated  pavement.  . . . 

“ I also  repaired  the  doors  of  the  dome  and  the  lattice-work  of 
the  tomb  of  Shaikh-ul-Islam  Nizam-ul-Haqq  Wauddln,  which  were 
made  of  sandal-wood.  I hung  up  the  golden  chandeliers  with 
chains  of  gold  in  the  four  recesses  of  the  dome,  and  I built  a meet- 
ing-room,3 for  before  this  there  was  none. 

“ The  expense  of  repairing  and  renewing  these  tombs  and 
colleges  was  provided  from  their  ancient  endowments.  In  those 
cases  where  no  income  had  been  settled  on  these  foundations  in 
former  times  for  procuring  carpets,  lights  and  furniture  for  the  use 
of  travellers  and  pilgrims  in  the  least  of  these  places,  I had  villages 


1 For  identification  of  this  Madrasah,  see  Arch.  Survey  Report , 
vol.  xx,  pp.  145,  146. 

“ Both  the  college  and  the  abdar-khana  which,  Flruz  Shah  says, 
he  repaired,  were  in  the  rooms  in  the  eastern  and  western  walls  of 
the  tomb.” — Carr  Stephen’s  Archaeology  of  Delhi,  p.  89. 

2 ’Afif,  Elliot  iii,  p.  354. 

3 The  meeting-rooms  attached  to  tombs  are  not  an  uncommon 
feature  of  the  sepulchral  monuments.  The  tomb  of  Shaikh  Salah- 
uddln,  a man  of  piety  and  learning  of  the  time  of  Muhammad 
Tughlaq,  built  in  1353  A.D.,  near  the  village  Khirki,  possessed  such 
Majlis  Khanas.  (C.  Stephen’s  Archaeology  of  Delhi,  p.  12 1). 
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expenditure  in  perpetuity.”1 

These  details  heightened  in  their  interest, 
coming  as  they  do  from  the  pen  of  the  royal  bene- 
factor himself,  acquaint  us  with  two  interesting 
facts,  one  regarding  the  college  of  Sultan  Altamash 
and  the  other  about  that  of  Sultan  ’Alauddin.  We 
do  not  know  who  built  the  latter  college,  but  as  it 
is  attached  to  ’Alauddin’s  tomb,  it  was  very  likely 
constructed  by  his  son  as  a memorial  to  the  deceased 
Sultan. 

Of  the  colleges  with  masjids  built  by  FTruz 
Shah,  one  was  near  the  tomb  of  Path  Khan . 
known  as  the  Qadam  Sharif,2  with  an  adjacent 
masjid  and  a reservoir  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  Path,  the  son  and  heir-apparent  of  the  Sultan, 
who  died  in  1374.3 


1 Futuhati-Firiiz-Shahi , Elliot  iii,  pp.  382-384. 

2 The  inscription  over  the  doorway  of  the  inner  enclosure  of  the 
Qadam  Sharif  is  as  follows  : — 

“ The  guide  of  those  who  have  lost  (their  way),  Muhammad  ! 

“ The  preacher  of  preachers,  Muhammad  ! 

“ Glorious  is  the  Madrasah , the  pulpit  and  the  house.  In  the 
midst  of  which  is  read  the  praise  of  Muhammad  ! 

“ For  broken  hearts  He  is  a (healing)  balm  ! 

“ For  the  afflicted  in  the  heart,  Muhammad  is  a comfort ! etc., 
etc.” — Carr  Stephen’s  Archaeology  of  Delhi,  p.  147. 

The  Qadam  Sharif  is  about  a mile  and  a half  to  the  south  of  the 
Lahore  Gate  of  modern  Delhi. 

3 Vide  Thomas’s  Chronicles  of  the  Pathan  Kings  of  Delhi, 
p.  298  ; Journal  Asiatique,  i860,  p.  411  ; Sayyid  Ahmad,  p.  37,  and 
its  translation  by  Garcin  de  Tassy,  p.  112. 
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Another  college  was  at  Firuzabad  and  known 
as  Firuz-Shahl-Madrasah.  Its  brilliant  description 
by  Barn!  gives  us  to  understand  that  both  in  liter- 
ary reputation  and  in  the  beauty  of  its  architecture 
and  finish,  it  far  surpassed  all  the  other  Indian 
madrasahs  of  the  time.  Indeed,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Firuz  Shah  in  his  love  for  his  new  capital 
and  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  learning  should  gather 
up  and  use  all  the  vast  resources  he  could  command 
as  an  Emperor  to  found  a college  in  which  nothing 
would  be  left  to  be  desired  either  in  external 
splendour  or  in  the  internal  arrangements  for  its 
inmates. 

The  madrasah  was  a very  commodious  building 
embellished  with  lofty  domes  and  situated  in  an 
extensive  garden  adorned  with  alleys  and  avenues 
and  all  that  human  art  combined  with  nature 
could  contribute  to  make  the  place  fit  for  medi- 
tation.1 An  adjacent  tank  mirrored  in  its  shiny 

1 Carr  Stephen  describes  a college  built  by  Firuz  Shah  on 
the  side  of  the  tank  called  Hauz  ’Ala'l  or  Hauz  Khas.  Says  he  : 
“ This  magnificent  tank,  covering  over  70  acres  of  land,  was  built  by 
Sultan  ’Alauddln  Khilji  in  the  year  695  A.H.  (1295  A.D.),  and  was 
enclosed  by  a stone  and  masonry  wall.  In  the  reign  of  Firuz 
Tughlaq  (about  755  A.H.,  1345  A.D.),  it  was  filled  up,  and  there  was 
no  water  in  it.  People  carried  on  cultivation  in  it  and  had  dug 
wells,  of  which  they  sold  the  water.  Firuz  cleared  it  out.  . . . The 
repairs  then  done  to  the  tank  were  so  extensive  that  Timur  ascribes 
the  tank  itself  to  Firuz  Shah.  ‘ This  is  a reservoir,’  writes  Timur, 

‘ which  was  constructed  by  Sultan  Firuz  Shah,  and  is  faced  all  round 
with  cement.  Each  side  of  that  reservoir  is  more  than  a bow-shot 
long,  and  there  are  buildings  round  it.  This  tank  is  filled  up  by  the 
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and  placid  breast  the  high  and  massive  house  of 
study  standing  on  its  brink.  What  a charming 
sight  was  it  when  the  madrasah  hummed  with 
hundreds  of  busy  students  walking  its  clean  and 
smooth  floors,  diverting  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  tank,  or  listening  in  attentive  masses  to  the 

rains  in  the  rainy  season,  and  it  supplies  the  people  of  the  city  with 
water  throughout  the  year.’  ” — Vide  C.  Stephen’s  Arch,  of  Delhi , p. 
83;  vide  also  Malfuzati-Timuri , Elliot  iii,  p.  441.  Stephen  says 
that  Yazdl,  who  copies  and  not  seldom  distorts  Malfuzati-Timuri 
calls  the  Hauz  “ a deep  and  wide  well,  one  of  the  works  of  Flruz 
Shah.”  Here  Stephen  obviously  misinterprets  Yazdi,  who  uses  the 
word  (dariachah),  which  means  a small  river  to  which  he  com- 
pares the  Hauz  Khas.  Now,  “ chah,”  when  separately  used,  means 
a well.  Stephen  confuses  this  meaning  of  the  word  with  its  signifi- 
cation as  a diminutive  particle  (cf.  dar,  door,  and  darichah , small 
door).  See  Yazdi’s  Zafar-N amah,  MS.  in  the  Bohar  Collection, 
leaves  246,  247. 

Stephen  further  says:  “In  the  year  753  A.H.  (1352  A.D.)  Flruz 
Shah  built  a college  (Madrasah)  at  the  top  of  this  tank  ( Tarikhi- 
Mubarak-Shahi).  Almost  the  entire  length  of  the  southern  side  of 
the  Hauz  consists  of  old  buildings.  The  Madrasah  of  Flruz  Shah 
is  a range  of  low  masonry  rooms  and  now  partly  in  the  occupation 
of  villagers,  who  use  them  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  residence. 
The  Mutwalll  of  the  Madrasah,  Sayyid  Yusuf  bin  Jamal  died  in  790 
A.H.  (1388  A.D.)  and  was  buried  in  the  courtyard  of  the  college.” — 
Carr  Stephen’s  Archaeology  of  Delhi,  p.  83  (1876). 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  college  is  the  same  as  the 
Flruz-Shahl-Madrasah  described  above.  The  tank  mentioned  by 
Stephen  is  not  in  a garden,  and  the  buildings  on  its  side  are  of  a 
small  height  and  have  no  lofty  domes.  The  only  common  feature 
that  strikes  us  is  the  adjacency  of  the  tank  to  the  college.  This  is, 
however,  too  flimsy  a ground  upon  which  to  base  any  conclusion  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  two  colleges.  “ The  Hauz  Khas  still  exists 
with  several  buildings  on  its  eastern  side.  Amongst  them  is  the 
tomb  of  Flruz  Shah  with  a masjid  and  a madrasah  close  by.” — 
Arch.  Survey  Report,  vol.  xx,  p.  15 1 (1882-1883). 
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learned  lectures  of  the  professors  from  their  respec- 
tive seats  ! 1 

Of  the  learned  men  to  whom  the  responsible 
task  of  educating  the  young  alumni  of  the  college 
was  entrusted,  we  hear  only  of  two.  There  was 
Maulana  Jalaluddln  Rum!,2  the  renowned  master 
of  many  subjects,  who  used  to  lecture  on  theology, 
explain  to  the  students  the  Fiqh  (jurisprudence) 
and  the  commentaries  on  the  Qur’an , and  teach 
them  the  time-honoured  traditions.  The  other 
professor  was  a great  religious  teacher,  and  had 
hailed  from  Samarqand. 

Both  the  students  and  the  professors  had  to 
reside  within  the  college,  and  so  there  were  the 
facilities  that  a constant  communion  among  the 
students  themselves  as  well  as  between  the  tutors 
and  the  taught  could  afford.  The  college  was  not, 
as  can  already  be  anticipated,  a place  for  exclusively 
secular  studies  only,  but  in  it  was  also  carefully 
looked  after  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  students. 
There  was  a big  masjid  attached  thereto,  in  which 
the  five  compulsory  as  well  as  the  extra  prayers 
were  regularly  said,  the  former  being  performed  in 
gatherings  conducted  by  the  Sufis,  who  at  other 
times  remained  engaged  in  counting  beads  and 
praying  for  the  well-being  of  the  Sultan.  The 

1 The  description  of  the  beauty  of  the  college  building  and 
reference  to  seats,  smooth  floor,  etc.,  are  found  in  Ziyauddin  Barni. 

2 Not  the  renowned  poet  of  that  name. 
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Hafizes  (those  who  learnt  by  heart  the  Qur'an) 
had  to  recite  the  whole  Qur'an  and  pray  for  the 
Emperor  and  all  the  Musalmans. 

There  were  separate  apartments  in  the  college 
for  the  reception  and  accommodation  of  the  travellers 
who,  attracted  by  its  reputation,  paid  it  visits  from 
distant  countries. 

The  college  was  also  noted  for  bounty  and 
charity  to  the  poor  and  the  needy,  for  in  its  masjid 
they  received  the  help  they  wanted. 

There  was  a suitable  provision  for  the  bestowal 
of  stipends  and  scholarships  upon  the  successful 
students,  and  over  and  above  these,  every  inmate 
of  the  madrasah,  be  he  a student,  professor  or 
traveller  lodging  there,  received  a fixed  daily  allow- 
ance for  his  maintenance.  All  these  expenses  were 
defrayed  out  of  the  State  endowments  as  well  as, 
in  this  particular  case,  out  of  the  sums  of  money 
that  were  set  apart  by  the  State  for  being  given  in 
charity,  to  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Emperor. 

Where  is  now  this  madrasah,  the  glory  of  its 
age,  with  which  the  colleges  of  Delhi,  though 
famous,  could  never,  according  to  BarnI,  stand  in 
rivalry  ? It  is  now  buried,  along  with  its  beauty 
and  grandeur,  its  students  and  professors,  its  masjid 
and  all,  in  the  deep  abyss  of  time.1 

1 For  Flruz-Shahl-Madrasah,  vide  BarnI’s  T drikhi- Firiiz-  Shahi 
(Bibl.  Indica),  pp.  562-566. 
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We  notice  that  all  the  colleges  founded  by 
Firuz  Shah  had  masjids  attached  to  them,  and 
were  most  probably  of  the  type  indicated  by  the 
Firuz- Shahl-Madrasah  ; and  religious  training  and 
pursuit  of  the  Muslim  faith  were  essentials  of  the 
academic  life  of  the  residents  of  those  colleges.  Con- 
sequently, the  residence  and  education  of  a Hindu 
youth  in  these  madrasahs  were  quite  out  of  the 
question.  However,  we  find  that  the  Hindus  were 
being  appointed  to  important  Government  offices, 
as,  for  instance,  the  two  singularly  efficient  Hindu 
administrators,  Khani-Jahan,  father  and  son,  to 
whom  Firuz  Shah  virtually  abandoned  all  authority  ; 
and  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  those  offices 
required  a knowledge  of  the  foreign  languages  such 
as  Persian  and  Arabic.  Similarly,  we  find  the 
Muhammadans  attaining  proficiency  in  the  Indian 
languages,  as  the  following  fact  will  show  : the  Raja 
of  Nagarkot  was  conquered  by  Firuz  Shah  in  a 
battle,  but  was  restored  to  his  dominions.  About 
this  time,  the  people  of  the  place  told  Firuz  that  the 
idol  which  the  Hindus  worshipped  in  the  temple 
of  Nagarkot  was  the  image  of  Naushabah  [the 
wife  of  Alexander  the  Great  ?],  and  that  the  Greek 
conqueror  had  left  the  idol  with  them.  The  name 
by  which  the  idol  was  known  at  the  time  of  the 
contest  was  Jawalamukhl.  In  the  temple  of  this 
idol  was  a fine  library  of  Hindu  books  consisting 
of  1300  volumes.  Firuz  ordered  that  some  learned 
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Hindus  should  be  sent  there  for  translating  a few 
books.  A celebrated  poet  of  the  period,  named 
A’izzuddln  Khalid  KhanI,  was  ordered  to  translate 
one  of  these  books  from  verse  into  Persian  prose, 
and  when  it  was  finished  the  Sultan  gave  it  the 
title  of  Data ili-Flruz-Sh ah l. 1 

So  both  the  Hindus  and  the  Muhammadans 
were  gradually  learning  languages — the  former,  of 
the  ruling  race,  and  the  latter,  of  the  subject  people. 
It  is  not,  however,  known  whether  the  colleges 
of  the  Hindus  or  the  Muhammadans  made  any 
provision  for  the  teaching  of  the  alien  languages,  or 
whether  they  had  to  learn  them  in  private. 

In  the  reign  of  Firuz,  there  flourished  many 
learned  men,  philosophers  and  jurists,  some  of 
whom  were 2 : — 

Maulana  ’Alim  AndapathI,  the  author  of  a 
lengthy  and  copious  work  on  law  and  religion  ; 

Maulana  KhwajagI,  the  preceptor  of  Qazi  Shaha- 
buddin  DaulatabadI ; 

Maulana  Ahmad  Thanisvari  and  Qazi  ’Abdul 
Muktadir  Shanihi,  the  latter  of  whom,  besides 
possessing  vast  knowledge,  could  compose 
excellent  poetry,  his  Arabic  verses  surpassing  his 
Persian. 


The 

Tughlaq 

Dynasty 

Firuz. 


1 Tarikhi-Firish tah,  Elliot  vi,  p.  227  ; Tabaqati-Akbarl,  MS.  in 
ASB,  p.  93  ; Arch.  Survey  Report , vol.  v,  pp.  166,  167. 

2 ’Abdul  Haqq  Haqql  Dihlawl,  Elliot  vi,  pp.  487  ff. 
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A/Inul-Mulk  was  the  author  of  a popular  work 
named  'A 'inul-Mulki. 1 

A striking  provision  made  by  Sultan  FIruz  is 
another  proof  of  the  generosity  of  the  monarch. 
No  age  is  without  a few  educated  and  learned  men 
who  feel  painfully  their  eternal  want  of  pence  by 
being  out  of  employ  or  otherwise.  Some  of  them 
out  of  shame  would  not  make  their  necessities 
known,  and  so  the  Sultan  gave  an  order  to  the 
kutwal  and  the  district  officers  under  him  that  they 
should  bring  before  the  Emperor,  after  making  in- 
quiries about  them  if  necessary,  such  of  them  as 
were  in  want ; and  these  men  of  letters  were  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Government  establishments.2 

The  tomb  of  this  distinguished  monarch  was 
built,  according  to  Sayyid  Ahmad  Khan,  in  the 
year  792  a.h.  (1389  a.d.)  by  Naslruddin  Tughlaq 
Shah,  in  the  village  of  Hauz  Khas.  At  the  side  of 
its  north  recess  is  a narrow  pointed  arch  which  led 
into  a madrasah.  Adjoining  this  long  range  of 
buildings,  to  the  north,  are  the  remains  of  the 
college  of  FIruz  Shah  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Hauz  Khas  or  Hauz  ’Alai,  described  by  C. 
Stephen. 

The  brilliant  reign  of  FIruz  Tughlaq  was 


1 ’Afif’s  Tdrikhi-Firuz-Sha.hu  Elliot  iii,  p.  369.  ’Abdul  Qadlr 
adds  a few  other  names,  eg.  Maulana  Mazhar  Karra,  Qazi  ’Abid, 
etc.,  pp.  339-341  | Muntakhabul-Tawarikh , vol.  i,  (Ranking). 

2 ’Aflf’s  T arikhi-Firuz- Shaht , Elliot  ii,  p.  355. 
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followed  by  the  dark  period  covered  by  the  three 
successive  short  reigns  of  Ghivasuddln  II,  Abu 
Bakr,  and  Naslruddln. 

The  next  reign  of  Mahmud  Tughlaq  was  ren- 
dered gloomy  by  the  formidable  invasion  of  Timur, 
who  came  as  a tornado  sweeping  away  all  that  fell 
in  his  way.  Many  a flourishing  town  was  depopu- 
lated, and  instead  of  the  living  inhabitants  their 
dead  corpses  lay  about  in  the  streets.  The  people 
in  alarm  fled  far  away  from  their  homes  at  the 
approach  of  this  enemy  of  India,  so  that  all  the 
places  through  which  he  passed  became  deserts. 
Delhi,  once  the  queen  of  Indian  cities,  was  given 
up  to  sack  and  conflagration  for  five  continuous 
days.  The  pillage  extended  even  up  to  Hardwar. 

Timur,  however,  was  not  without  some  literary 
traits.  During  the  siege  of  the  town  of  LonI,  he 
ordered  the  houses  of  the  Sayyids,  Shaikhs,  and 
learned  Musalmans  to  be  preserved,  and  this  was 
done,1 — a concession  bespeaking  the  literary  vein 
that  ran  through  his  stern  Tartar  character  and 
also  manifested  itself  in  his  practice  of  keeping 
company  with  learned  men,  even  in  his  military 
expeditions.2  He  is  the  reputed  author  of  an 
autobiography,  Malfuzati-Timiiri,  showing  a parti- 
ality for  writing  memoirs,  which  characterized  almost 
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Succes- 
sors. 


1 Malfuzati-Timiiri , Elliot  iii,  p.  433. 

2 Ibid.,  Elliot  iii,  p.  390. 
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all  his  descendants,  e.g.  Babar,  Jahangir  and 
others. 

The  Memoirs  gives  us  a description  of  Timurs 
education  in  his  infancy.  When  he  attained  his 
seventh  year,  his  father  took  him  by  the  hand 
and  led  him  to  a school,  where  he  was  placed  under 
the  charge  of  a tutor  named  Mulla  ’All  Beg.  The 
Mulla  wrote  the  Arabic  alphabet  on  a plank  and 
placed  it  before  the  infant  Timur,  who  considered 
the  copying  of  it  as  an  amusement.  In  his  ninth 
year,  Timur  was  taught  the  daily  service  of  the 
mosque.1 2 

Timur  was  thus  far  unlike  his  ancestor  Changlz 
Khan,  who  scattered  the  Qurans  found  in  the  Jami’ 
Masjid  at  Bukhara  and  used  the  chests  that  con- 
tained them  as  troughs  for  his  horses,  compelling 
the  scholars,  Sayyids  and  priests  to  serve  him  as 
grooms  by  taking  charge  of  the  quadrupeds. 2 

It  is  said  that  Shah  Rukh,  the  son  of  Timur,  came 
by  the  Persian  original  of  the  J dmi'ul-  Tawarikh 
belonging  to  Uljaitu  Khan,  the  Sultan  of  Persia. 


1 Stewart’s  Malfuzati-  Thnuri,  p.  21. 

2 Tdrlkhi-jfakdn-Kuskd , by  ’Alauddln  JuwainI,  Elliot  ii,  pp. 
387,  388. 

An  amusing  story  is  related  of  Timur,  that  he  used  to  station  the 
many  learned  men  that  accompanied  him  in  his  military  expeditions 
behind  the  ladies  in  times  of  danger,  for  Timur’s  opinion  about  the 
courage  of  literary  men  was  not  very  complimentary  to  them. — 
Blochmann’s  A'ini-Akbari,  vol.  i,  p.  586,  quoting  Badd'uni,  ii,  p.  21 1, 
and  iii,  312. 
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The  author  of  the  work  spent  about  60,000  dinars  in 
the  transcription  and  binding  of  his  writings  and 
a considerable  sum  for  copying  and  disseminating 
them  both  in  Arabic  and  Persian  in  the  most  famous 
cities  of  the  Muhammadan  world.1  Shah  Rukh 
possessed  a literary  taste,  and  the  story  shows  that 
a very  large  sum  being  spent  on  the  transcription 
and  get-up  of  a manuscript  has  its  early  pre- 
cedents. 

Timur  built  a college  in  Samarqand,  where  he 
ordered  one  Sayyid  Barakat  to  be  buried  after  his 
death.2  Over  and  above  this  college 

“ he  added  richly  endowed  academies  to  the  stately  mosques 
of  his  erection,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  he  established 
many  libraries  and  pious  foundations,  which  exist  to  the  present 
day.  That  he  knew  how  to  value  poets  and  scholars  is  proved  by 
his  dealings  with  Hafiz  and  Ibn  Khaldun.”3 

Timur’s  bodily  remains  after  his  death  found 
their  interment  amid  a literary  environment,  of  which 
he  was  fond  when  alive. 

“ Muhammad  Sultan  Mirza,  the  son  of  Jahangir  Mirza  and 
grandson  of  Timur  Beg,  founded  a college  just  as  you  go  out  of 
the  stone  fort  of  Samarqand.  The  tomb  of  Timur  Beg  and  the 
tombs  of  all  such  of  the  descendants  of  Timur  Beg  as  have  reigned 
in  Samarqand  are  in  that  college.” 4 

After  the  death  of  Sultan  Flruz,  the  Royal  Court 
almost  ceased  to  be  a centre  of  culture  for  more 


1 Tarikhi-  Wassaf  and  Rauzatul- Safa,  Elliot  iii,  p.  16. 

2 Shah- Jahan-N amah,  by  Amin  Qazwlnl,  MS.  in  ASB,  leaf  42. 

3 Noer’s  Akbar,  vol.  i,  p.  129. 

4 Erskine’s  Memoirs  of  Babur,  p.  50. 
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than  half  a century.  The  political  change  intro- 
duced no  change  in  this  respect.  Delhi  and  its 
surrounding  provinces  became  scenes  of  war  and 
bloodshed,  and  the  commotion  in  the  heart  of  the 
empire  agitated  the  whole  country.  The  places 
through  which  Timur  had  passed  sustained  injuries 
which  were  not  easy  of  reparation.  Delhi  and 
Firuzabad  had  most  to  lose,  and  they  did  lose, 
much. 

[Note. — With  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  among  the 
Muhammadans  of  this  period,  Mr.  Elliot  says  that  in  the  library 
of  Nawab  Jalaluddaulah  at  Lucknow,  there  is  a work  on  astrology 
translated  from  Sanskrit  into  Persian  in  Flruz  Shah’s  reign.  There 
is  also  another  work  on  the  veterinary  art  called  Kurrutul-Mulk, 
translated  from  the  Sanskrit  original  styled  Salotar.  Without  any 
allusion  to  this  work,  another  on  the  veterinary  art  entitled  Salotari, 
the  Sanskrit  original  of  which  is  said  to  have  comprised  16,000 
slokas,  was  translated  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan  by  ’Abdullah 
Khan  Bahadur  Flruz  Jang.  This  work  of  Shah  Jahan’s  time  is 
more  than  double  the  size  of  the  other  ( see  Elliot  v.  573,  574). 

Both  Salotar  and  Salotari  are,  I suppose,  corrupt  forms  of 
Salihotra,  a Sanskrit  treatise  on  the  veterinary  art.] 
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The  first  two  Sayyid  kings,  viz.  Khizr  Khan  and 
Mubarak,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  first 
three  Tughlaqs,  gave  effect  to  their  ambitious 
design  of  building  towns.  Khizr  built  Khizrabad 
after  his  own  name,  and  adorned  it  with  some 
beautiful  edifices,  while  the  latter  did  not  live  to 
complete  his  Mubarakabad,  owing  to  his  assassina- 
tion.1 The  reigns  of  these  two  Sultans  were  short, 
as  were  also  the  two  following.  The  last  Sultan, 
Sayyid  ’Alauddln,  lived  in  Badaun  for  about  thirty 
years  after  Bahlul  had  wrested  Delhi  from  him. 

“ In  this  ancient  city  of  Bada'un,  many  princes  of  the  Pathan 
Dynasty  kept  their  Courts  for  a series  of  years  during  the  reign  of 
that  dynasty  of  Hindustan.  There,  as  in  many  parts  of  Cuttair, 
are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  magnificent  edifices,  palaces,  gardens, 
mosques,  colleges  and  mausoleums.”  2 

So  within  ioo  miles  of  Delhi  there  had  arisen 
another  centre  for  diffusion  of  education,  containing 
numerous  colleges  which  supplemented  the  educa- 
tional works  of  Delhi  and  Flruzabad. 


1 Garcin  de  Tassy’s  transl.  of  Sayyid  Ahmad,  pp.  29,  30. 

2 Francklin’s  Shah  ’A lam,  p.  57. 
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Delhi  was  the  capital  of  the  next  Sultan,  Bahlul, 
during  whose  reign  a new  city  which  was  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  future  history  of  the 
Muslims  in  India  came  into  being.  Agra  was  at 
this  time  founded  by  Sultan  Bahlul ; 1 and  it  made 
so  rapid  a progress  that  within  four  or  five  decades, 
it  competed  on  equal  footing  with  the  ancient 
capitals.  But  to  return  to  Bahlul : 

This  Sultan  was  certainly  not  a man  of  great 
literary  acquirements,  but  he  was  fond  of  the  com- 
pany of  learned  men,  whom  he  rewarded  according  to 
their  merits.2  It  was  with  the  advent  of  this  Sultan 
that  there  returned  peace  and  order,  and  along  with 
them  greater  cultivation  and  encouragement  of 
letters  by  the  State.  It  appears  from  the  Maasiri- 
Rahiml  that  he  built  some  colleges.3 

The  Suljtan  studied  with  much  care  the 
Muhammadan  law,  with  which  he  made  himself  well 

1 Calcutta  Review  (Keene’s  article,  “ Mediaeval  India”),  lxxix, 
p.  7 1 (1884). 

2 Ferishta  vol.  i,  p.  562  ; and  ’Abdullah’s  T arikhi-Daudi , Elliot 
iv,  p.  436. 

8 Md asiri-Rahim t,  MS.  in  ASB,  leaf  133. 
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acquainted,  as  also  the  best  institutes  for  the  able 
conduct  of  his  government,  and  was  much  helped 
in  the  practical  dispensation  of  justice  and  the  dis- 
charge of  his  royal  duties  by  the  knowledge  thus 
acquired.  The  reputation  which  this  monarch 
enjoyed  for  his  impartial  justice  was  no  less  due  to 
his  innate  virtue  than  to  these  studies.1 

Sultan  Bahlul  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sikan- 
dar.  A very  important  event  of  his  reign  is  the 
transference  of  the  capital  from  Delhi  to  Agra.2 
This  new  city  now  became,  with  the  acquisition  of 
this  dignity,  an  important  place  in  every  respect.  It 
began  to  draw  towards  itself  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  learned  world,  which  had  hitherto  been  at  Delhi 
and  Firuzabad.  Sultan  Sikandar  was  himself  a 
poet,  highly  appreciated  literary  merit,  and  gave 
great  encouragement  to  learning.3  He  occasionally 
composed  verses  under  the  pen-name  of  Gulruffii. 

He  used  to  submit  his  verses  to  Shaikh  Jamal, 
the  author  of  the  Siyarul-  Arifin  for  his 
opinion.  His  dlwan  is  made  up  of  eight  or  nine 
thousand  couplets.4  He  insisted  that  all  his 
military  officers  should  be  educated.  This  gave  a 
new  character  to  the  profession  of  arms,  in  which 


1 Ferishta  vol.  i,  p.  562 ; and  ’Abdullah’s  Tarikhi-Daudi , 
Elliot  iv,  p.  436. 

2 Calcutta  Review,  lxxix,  p.  71. 

3 Ferishta  vol.  i,  pp.  581,  5 87,  589. 

4 Muntakhabul-Tawarikh . vol.  i (Ranking),  429. 
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military  virtues  had  to  be  combined  with  literary 
qualifications.1 

Sikandar,  though  liberal  in  these  respects,  was  a 
bigoted  Musalman.  While  at  Narwar,  he  broke 
down  many  Hindu  temples  and  built  mosques  in 
their  place ; and  we  hear  of  a college  being  estab- 
lished there  at  this  time  wherein  he  placed  many 
holy  and  learned  men.2  “ He  entirely  ruined  the 
shrines  of  Mathura,  and  turned  the  principal  Hindu 
places  of  worship  into  caravansarais  and  colleges.”  3 

The  Sultan  was  fond  of  hearing  disputations 
on  religious  subjects,  in  which  many  learned  men 
took  part.  One  disputation,  however,  was  marred 
by  a most  cruel  exhibition  of  the  Sultan’s  religious 
zeal,  which,  fanned  by  his  learned  co-religionists, 
led  to  the  decapitation  of  the  Hindu  dis- 
putant who  maintained  the  opposite  side.  This 
Hindu,  named  Budhan,  professed  the  doctrine 
similar  to  that  preached  by  Kabir,  viz.  that  all 
religions,  whether  Hindu  or  Muslim,  were  equally 
acceptable  to  God,  if  followed  in  sincerity.  The 
monarch  ordered  the  most  learned  men  in  his 
empire  to  assemble  and  argue  with  the  Brahmana. 
The  following  learned  men  were  brought  to 


1 Ferishta  vol.  i,  pp.  581,  587,  589. 

2 Ibid. 

8 Tarikhi-Daudi,  by  ’Abdullah,  Elliot  iv,  p.  450  ; Tdrikhi-Jan- 
Jakdn , MS.  in  ASB,  leaf  64 ; Ma! asiri-Rahimi,  MS.  in  ASB, 
leaf  132. 
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Sanbhal,  where  the  discussion  was  held,  and  where 

the  Sultan  was  present  for  the  time  being : — 

Miyan  Qadir  bin  Shaikh  Raju, 

Miyan  ’Abdul  Ilyas  and  ) , _ , , 

,T.  _ Y of  Tulumba, 

Miyan  Allahdadi  J 

Sayyid  Muhammad  bin  Sayyid  Khan  of  Delhi, 

Mulla  OutbuddTn  and 


} 


of  Sarhind, 


Mulla  Allahdad  Salih 

Sayyid  Aman, 

Sayyid  Burhan  and  J-  of  Qanauj. 

Sayyid  Ahsan 

Besides  these,  there  were  also  present  those 
erudite  men  who  usually  lived  at  the  Sultan’s 
Court,  such  as  Sayyid  Sadruddln  of  Qanauj, 
Miyan  ’Abdul  Rahman  of  Slkrl,  Miyan  ’Azlzulla 
of  Sanbhal.1 

The  Hindu  disputant  boldly  argued  and  refused 
to  apostatize  when  his  opponents  in  the  discussion 
appealed  to  the  King  as  their  last  argument,  of 
which  the  only  alternative  was  immediate  execu- 
tion. The  brahmana,  who  had  the  courage  of  his 
opinion,  welcomed  the  latter. 

Sikandar’s  reign  is  remarkable  for  the  fact  that 
“ the  Hindus  for  the  first  time  applied  themselves 
to  the  study  of  Persian,”  2 and  the  origin  of  the 
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1 Ferishta  vol.  i,  pp.  576,  577  ; see  also  T arlkhi-  Jan-Jahan,  by 
Jan  Jahan  Khan,  MS.  in  ASB,  leaf  63. 

2 Keene’s  “Mediaeval  India,”  Calcutta  Review , lxxix,  p.  71. 
Professor  Blochmann  remarks,  in  the  Calcutta  Review , civ,  “A 
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Urdu* 1  or  Hindustani  language,  which  dates  from 
this  period,  tells  us  that  there  must  have  been  inter- 
course between  them  and  the  Muslims.2  We  have 
noticed  that  such  intercourse  began  long  ago,  and 
there  were  not  wanting  stray  cases  of  Hindus 
prosecuting  studies  of  the  Muhammadan  languages. 
The  present  period  marks  a larger  development  of 
the  movement  which  had  before  been  only  in  its 
inception.  Ferishta  also  records  that  “ the  Hindus, 
who  had  hitherto  never  learned  Persian,  com- 
menced during  this  reign  to  study  Muhammadan 
literature.” 3 

’Abdullah  records  the  following  account  of  a 
peculiar  habit  of  Sultan  Sikandar  : — 

“ Seventeen  accomplished  and  learned  men  of  tried  merit  were 
constantly  with  him  in  his  private  apartment.  After  midnight,  he 

Chapter  from  Muhammadan  History”:  “The  Hindus  from  the 
sixteenth  century  took  so  zealously  to  Persian  education  that  before 
another  century  had  elapsed  they  had  fully  come  up  to  the  Muham- 
madans in  point  of  literary  acquirements.” 

1 “The  name  Urdu  is  of  Turkish  origin  and  means  literally 
‘ camp.’  But  the  Mughals  of  India  restricted  its  use  to  the  precincts 
of  the  Imperial  camp,  so  that  Urdu-i-Mu’alla  (high  camp)  came  to 
be  a synonym  for  new  Delhi  after  Shah  Jahan  had  made  it  his 
permanent  capital.  The  classical  languages  of  Arabia  and  Persia 
were  exclusively  devoted  to  uses  of  State  and  religion  ; the  Hindus 
cherished  their  Sanskrit  and  Hindi  for  their  own  purposes  of 
business  or  worship ; while  the  Emperor  and  his  Mughal  courtiers 
kept  up  their  Turkish  speech  as  a means  of  free  intercourse  in 
private  life.  Out  of  such  elements  was  the  rich  and  growing 
language  of  Hindustan  formed,  and  it  was  yearly  becoming  more 
widely  spread.” — Keene’s  Mughal  Empire , p.  6. 

2 Keene’s  “ Mediaeval  India,”  Calcutta  Review , lxxix,  p.  74. 

3 Ferishta  vol.  i,  p.  587. 
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was  in  the  habit  of  calling  for  food,  when  these  seventeen  learned 
men,  after  washing  their  hands,  seated  themselves  in  front  of  the 
Sultan,  who  was  himself  seated  on  the  couch.  A large  chair  was 
then  brought  close  to  the  bed  and  the  different  dishes  placed  on  it,  and 
the  Sultan  commenced  eating.  Food  was  also  placed  before  his 
seventeen  companions,  who  were,  however,  forbidden  to  partake 
of  it  in  his  presence.  When  the  King  had  finished,  they  carried 
their  plates  away  to  their  houses  and  ate  there.”  1 

Under  the  auspices  of  Sikandar,  the  writing, 
translation,  and  compilation  of  a number  of  books 
took  place  under  his  orders ; the  Argar-mahdbedak 
(or  the  science  of  medicine  and  treatment  of  diseases) 
was  translated  and  received  the  title  of  Tibbi-Sikan- 
darl.  This  book,  ’Abdullah  says,  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  practice  of  the  physicians  of  Hind,  and 
was  thus  brought  into  general  use.2  The  IVaqiati- 
Mushtdqi  adds — 

“ Miyan  Bhudh  succeeded  to  the  late  Khawas  Khan  and  was 
confirmed  in  the  dignity.  He  got  together  fine  caligraphists  and 
learned  men,  and  employed  them  in  writing  books  on  every  science. 
He  brought  books  from  Khurasan  and  gave  them  to  learned  and 
good  men.  Writers  were  continually  engaged  in  this  work.  He 
assembled  the  physicians  of  Hind  and  Khurasan,  and,  collecting 
books  upon  the  science  of  medicine,  he  had  a selection  made.  The 
book  so  compiled  received  the  name  of  Tibbi-Sikandari , and  there 
is  no  work  of  greater  authority  in  India.”3 

During  Sikandar’s  reign,  men  of  learning  from 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  Bukhara,  as  well  as  those  of 
India,  were  induced  by  the  Sultan’s  favours  and 

1 ’Abdullah’s  Tdrikhi-Da  udi,  Elliot  iv,  p.  446. 

2 Ibid.,  Elliot  iv,  p.  451. 

3 The  Waqi'ati-Miishtaqi , by  Rizqullah  MushtaqI,  Elliot  iv, 
p.  45 1 n. 
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encouragement  to  take  their  residence  at  Agra,  the 
new  capital,1  and  the  nobles  who  had  the  general 
direction  of  affairs  in  the  Sultan’s  Government 
bestowed  lands  and  other  rewards  upon  them,  pur- 
suant to  the  Sultan’s  orders.  The  study  of  belles 
lettres  was  much  encouraged  by  the  monarch.2 

While  dwelling  on  the  literary  encouragement 
by  the  Emperor,  we  must  not  ignore  the  generosity 
of  a particular  noble  of  the  time,  named  Masnad 
’All  Husain  Khan.  He  was  very  charitable,  and 
if  any  one  getting  allowance  from  him  died,  it  was 
given  to  any  .relation  of  his  that  survived,  and  even 
if  there  were  none  but  the  wife,  she  was  made  to 
adopt  a son,  whom  the  noble  sent  to  school  and 
taught  archery  and  riding.3 

The  daily  routine  of  the  theological  study  of 
another  noble  of  Sikandar’s  throws  light  on  the 
rigid  way  in  which  those  studies  were  sometimes 
prosecuted.  He  used  to  read  seventeen  divisions  of 
the  Qu^an  every  day,  all  the  while  standing,  until 
the  task  was  finished.  To  read  one  of  the  takmilas 
of  Ghaus-ul-gaqalin  and  the  whole  of  Hisn-i-HasIn 
was  also  among  his  daily  duties.4 

Ibrahim  Ludi  was  not  at  all  like  his  father 


1 ’Abdullah’s  Tdrikhi-Daudi,  Elliot  iv,  p.  446. 

2 Ibid.,  Elliot  iv,  450. 

3 Wdqi'ati-Mushtdqi , by  Rizqullah  Mushtaqi,  Elliot  iv,  p. 
538. 

4 Ibid.,  Elliot  iv,  p.  540. 
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Sikandar.  The  fate  of  India  reached  a crisis  in 
his  reign,  for  the  line  of  Sultans  under  whom  she 
would  attain  to  the  greatest  prosperity  would  now 
commence. 
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The  Minor  Muslim  Kingdoms. 

We  have  thus  far  dwelt  upon  the  contributions 
made  by  the  Pathan  kings  towards  the  progress  of 
Muhammadan  education  and  learning  in  India. 
But  Muslim  culture  was  not  promoted  by  the  Delhi 
kings  alone.  All  over  India  there  sprang  up  many 
a small  kingdom  which  was  making  its  own  contri- 
bution to  the  general  progress  of  Islamic  learning 
in  the  country ; and  an  account  of  Muhammadan 
education  of  the  period  would  be  incomplete 
without  a survey  of  the  achievements  of  those 
smaller  kingdoms  apart  from  the  work  of  the  para- 
mount power  enthroned  at  Delhi. 

i.  The  Bahmani  Kingdom. 

(1347-1526  a.d.) 

Some  of  the  kings  of  the  Bahmani  kingdom 
were  great  patrons  of  letters,  and  one  of  them  was 
almost  as  great  in  literary  enterprise  as 
134758A.D.  gujj-n  PirQZ  Tugblaq  of  the  Imperial 

dynasty.  The  founder  of  the  Bahmani  House, 
however,  was  not  much  noted  either  for  his  literary 
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accomplishments  or  for  his  literary  encouragement. 
But  he  knew  Persian,  and  took  care  for  the  educa- 
tion of  his  sons.  We  learn  that  the  Bustdn  of 
Sa’di  was  a favourite  book  included  in  the  course 
of  study  of  the  princes.1 

At  the  time  of  Ferishta,  it  was  the  general 
belief  that  Hasan  Gangu  BahmanI  was  the  first 
Brahmana  who  accepted  service  under  a Muham- 
madan prince,  and  that  before  his  time  the  study 
of  the  Vedas  and  the  duties  of  religion  were  the 
Brahmanas’  only  pursuit.  Though  as  physicians, 
astronomers,  metaphysicians  or  historians,  they 
sometimes  mixed  with  the  rich  and  powerful,  they 
never  consented  to  take  regular  service.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  office  by  Gangu  marks  the  period 
whence  the  management  of  the  revenue  was  in- 
variably entrusted  to  them  by  all  the  Deccan 
kings.2 

Mujahid  Shah  BahmanI,  who  ruled  some  twenty 
years  after  Hasan  Gangu,  was  noted  for  the  fluency 


1 Mahmud,  the  youngest  prince,  being  questioned  by  his  father 
one  day,  replied  that  it  was  the  Bustdn  that  he  was  then  reading 
with  his  tutor  ( Ferishta  vol.  ii,  p.  296).  Silsilahi-Asafiyah  (vol.  iii, 
p.  1 31),  quoting  Mulla  Da'ud  Bldarl’s  Tukfatul-Salatln  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  a son  of  Da'ud  Shah,  who  used  to  teach 
students  three  days  in  the  week,  viz.  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Saturday.  He  was  very  fond  of  these  books : Zahidl,  Sharhi- 
Tazkirah  and  Tahrlri-Uqlidas  (Euclid)  in  mathematics;  Sharhi- 
Maqasid  in  theology  ; and  Mutawwal  in  rhetoric  ; and  made  them 
the  course  of  study  of  his  pupils. 

2 Ferishta  vol.  ii,  p.  292. 
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with  which  he  could  speak  the  Turkish  language  ; 1 
but  his  successor  had  a better  literary  equipment, 
1375-78  a.d.  and  made  himself  famous  by  his  literary 
1 378-97  a.d.  encouragement.  This  prince  named  Mah- 
mud Shah  Bahmani  was  himself  a poet  and 
wrote  some  elegant  verses.  He  was  also  pro- 
ficient in  Persian  and  Arabic,  which  he  spoke 
fluently.  He  was  a patron  of  learning,  and  many 
poets  of  Arabia  and  Persia  came  to  his  Court 
and  partook  of  his  liberality.  Mir  Faizullah  Anju, 
it  is  related,  presented  the  King  with  an  ode, 
for  which  he  received  a thousand  pieces  of  gold, 
and,  in  appreciation  of  his  poetic  power,  was  loaded 
with  wealth  and  distinction  before  his  retirement 
to  his  native  country.2  The  Sultan  founded  a 
madrasah  in  the  Deccan  in  1378  a.d.,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  orphans.  They  were  provided  with  board 
and  lodging  at  Government  expense,  and  learned 
professors  were  engaged  for  their  tuition  in  the 
college.3 

The  fame  of  this  prince  for  his  patronage  of 
learning  spread  far  and  wide,  and  on  the  assurance 
given  by  the  aforesaid  Mir  Faizullah  Anju  to  Hafiz, 
the  Shiraz!  poet  of  world-wide  renown,  that  he 
would  have  a cordial  reception  at  the  Court  and  a 


1 Ferishta  vol.  ii,  p.  328. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  347. 

3 Tdrikhi-Qandkari-Dakhan , by  Munshi  Muhammad  Amir 
Hamzah,  p.  44. 
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handsome  reward  if  he  came  thither  and  also  a safe 
conduct  back,  Hafiz  distributed  away  the  presents 
sent  him  by  Mahmud  Shah  BahmanI  and  embarked 
on  a royal  vessel  that  had  arrived  at  Ormuz  from 
the  Deccan.  But  no  sooner  did  it  weigh  anchor 
than  a gale  arose  and  the  ship  had  to  return  to  the 
port.  The  poet  suffered  much  owing  to  the  storm 
and  abandoned  the  voyage,  but  wrote  a few  stanzas 
which  he  sent  to  Faizullah.  When  these  were  read 
out  to  the  King,  he  was  much  pleased,  and  as  a 
reward  for  Hafiz  gave  a thousand  pieces  of  gold 
to  Muhammad  Oasim  MashhadI,  a learned  man  of 
Gulburgah,  to  purchase  for  Hafiz  those  products  of 
Ind  that  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  celebrated 
bard.1 

This  prince  was  the  father  of  the  poor  and  help- 
less, and  for  the  education  of  orphans  established 
schools  in  several  cities  of  his  dominion,  viz. 
Gulbargah,  Bldar,  Qandhar,  Ellichpur,  Daulatabad, 
Chaul,  Dabul,  and  in  many  other  places ; and 
supplied  them  with  ample  endowments  for  their 
maintenance.2 

This  good  prince  was  given  the  title  of  Aris- 
totle by  the  Deccanese  for  his  wise  administration. 

Ghiyasuddln  Shah  and  Shamsuddln  Shah  next 
succeeded,  and  were  followed  in  their  turn  by  the 
great  BahmanI  king  named  Flruz.  It  was  this 
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prince  whose  literary  enterprise  can  well  bear 
comparison  with  that  of  his  namesake  of  the 
1397-1422  Imperial  Dynasty  of  Delhi.  He  was 
AD'  perhaps  more  learned  than  the  erudite 
Muhammad  Tughlaq  : he  was  a good  linguist,  and 
Ferishta  records  that  in  his  harem  there  were  ladies 
of  various  races,  such  as  Arabians,  Circassians, 
Georgians,  Turks,  Europeans,  Chinese,  Afghans, 
Rajputs,  Bengalis,  Gujratls,  Telinganese,  Marhattas 
and  others,  with  each  of  whom  he  could  converse 
in  her  own  language.1 

He  also  utilized  his  linguistic  attainments  in 
his  conversation  with  the  foreigners  who  came  to 
his  Court.  He  had  a very  retentive  memory,  which 
enabled  him  to  acquire  his  many  literary  quali- 
fications. On  Saturdays,  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
he  used  to  hear  lectures  on  botany , geometry  and 
logic,  generally  during  the  day,  but,  if  business 
intervened,  at  night.  He  was  a good  poet,  and 
often  composed  extempore  verses.  He  was  well 
versed  in  many  sciences  and  very  fond  of  natural 
philosophy.  Every  fourth  day  he  used  to  copy 
sixteen  pages  of  the  Quran  before  engaging  in 
public  business.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the 
society  of  divines,  poets,  reciters  of  history,  readers 

1 Ferishta  vol.  ii,  pp.  369,  370 : “ He  could  read  the  Bible. 
From  this,  it  is  probable  he  learned  Hebrew  from  the  Jews  who 
had  been  settled  on  the  Malabar  coast  for  many  ages." — Scott’s 
Deccan , vol.  i,  p.  74. 
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of  the  Shdh-Namah  and  the  most  learned  and 
witty  among  his  courtiers.  He  took  much  pleasure 
in  these  pursuits  ; so  that  they  were  prolonged  up 
to  midnight.1 

Firuz  used  to  send  ships  every  year  from  the 
ports  of  Goa  and  Chant  to  different  countries 
particidarly  to  invite  to  his  Court  men  celebrated 
for  their  learning.  This  is  a feature  of  literary 
ardour  quite  peculiar  to  him.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  kings  should  draw  around  them  the  most 
learned  men,  in  order  that  they  might  help  them 
with  information  and  advice.  Of  the  many  learned 
men  assembled  at  his  Court,  we  hear  of  Mulla  Ishaq 
Sarhindl,  who  was  famous  for  his  wit  and  scholar- 
ship.2 

Firuz  was  a great  lover  of  astronomy,  and  for 
accurate  stellar  observations  caused,  in  1407  a.d., 
an  observatory  to  be  built  on  the  summit  of  the 
pass  near  Daulatabad.  The  work  was  under  the 
supervision  of  the  astronomer  Hakim  Husain 
Gilani,  whose  death  put  a stop  to  its  completion.3 

Sayyid  Muhammad  Gisu  Daraz  had  a great 
fame  for  his  vast  learning,  and  Firuz  went  to  meet 
him.  The  King,  with  his  natural  keenness,  could 
see  through  his  learned  veneer  and  found  him 
deficient.  However,  the  King’s  brother,  Khan 
Khanan,  had  unstinted  reverence  for  this  Sayyid, 

1 Ferishta  vol.  ii,  p.  365.  2 Ibid.,  p.  366. 

3 Ibid. , p.  388. 
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and  not  only  built  a magnificent  palace  for  him, 
but  also  spent  a great  part  of  his  time  in  hearing 
his  lectures.1 

Ahmad  Shah  Bahmani  followed  the  footsteps 
of  his  worthy  brother,  Flruz  Shah,  showed  great 
deference  to  the  learned  and  did  much 

1422-35  A.D. 

for  their  benefit  and  advantage. 

The  King  gave  several  towns,  villages  and 
extensive  lands  near  Gulbargah  in  perpetuity  to 
Sayyid  Muhammad  Glsu  Daraz,  and  built  for  him 
a magnificent  college  near  Gulbargah.2  But  he 
was  unfortunately  not  very  well  disposed  towards 
the  Hindus,  and,  when  he  attacked  Bijapur,  de- 
stroyed several  colleges  of  the  Brahmanas  3 in  the 
open  country  near  the  town. 

The  succeeding  kings  were  not  much  noted  for 
their  literary  enterprise  or  learning,  until  we  reach 
Muhammad  Shah  Bahmani  II.  The 

1463-82  A.D. 

education  of  this  prince  was  under  the 
supervision  of  Khwajahi-Jahan,  who  appointed 
adri-Jahan  Shustarl,  a celebrated  scholar  of  that 
age,  as  his  tutor.  The  prince  made  considerable 
progress  in  his  studies,  so  that  next  to  Flruz 
Bahmani,  he  was  the  most  learned  king  that 
ever  wielded  the  sceptre  in  the  Bahmani  kingdom.4 

A noteworthy  event  of  this  reign  is  the  literary 
munificence  of  Mahmud  Gawan,  the  minister.  He 


1 Ferishta  vol.  ii,  p.  388. 
8 Ibid..,  p.  402. 
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was  himself  a very  learned  man,  a good  writer  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  and  had  few  equals  in  his 
knowledge  of  mathematics.  The  Rciuzatul-Insjid 
and  some  poems  from  his  pen  are  still  to  be  found 
in  a few  libraries  of  the  Deccan.  He  used  to  send 
every  year  valuable  presents  to  several  learned 
men  in  Khurasan  and  ’Iraq,  for  which  the  princes 
of  those  countries  bestowed  honours  upon  him. 
Maulana  ’Abdul  Rahman’s  letters  to  Mahmud 
Gawan  have  been  incorporated  into  the  volumes 
of  his  works,  and  a poem  by  the  Maulana  was 
written  in  praise  of  the  minister.  Mahmud  Gawan 
had  the  honour  of  having  his  biography  written  by 
Mulla  ’Abdul  Karim  Sind!.1 

His  literary  beneficence  was,  it  is  related,  so 
widespread  that  there  was  scarcely  a town  or  a city 
the  learned  men  of  which  had  not  derived  advantage 
from  him.  There  are  in  the  Deccan  many  remains 
of  public  works  accomplished  by  him  with  his 
own  resources,  amongst  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  famous  college  at  Bldar,  built  by  him 
two  years  before  his  death.2  Says  Meadows 
Taylor — 

“ The  noble  college  of  Mahmud  Gawan  in  the  city  of  Bldar  was 
perhaps  the  grandest  completed  work  of  the  period.  It  consisted 

1 Ferishta  vol.  ii,  pp.  510,  511. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  510;  Muntakhabul-Lubab,  by  Khafl  Khan  (Bibl. 
Indica),  pt.  II.,  p.  452,  tells  us  a story  as  to  how  the  Imam  of  the 
Masjid  attached  to  the  madrasah  escaped  being  struck  by  a 
thunder-bolt. 
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of  a spacious  square  with  arches  all  round  it,  of  two  storeys,  divided 
into  convenient  rooms.  The  minarets  at  each  corner  of  the  front 
were  upwards  of  ioo  feet  high,  and  also  the  front  itself,  covered 
with  enamel  tiles,  on  which  were  flowers  on  blue,  yellow  and  red 
grounds  and  sentences  of  the  Qur'an  in  large  kuflc  letters,  the  effect 
of  which  was  at  once  chaste  and  superb.”  1 

The  college  had  a mosque  attached  to  it  in 
order  that  religion  might  go  hand  in  hand  with 
secular  learning.  At  the  time  of  Ferishta,  the 
whole  college  was  as  entire  as  if  just  finished,  but 
nowadays  it  has  lost  much  of  its  beauty  through 
mutilation  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder,  which 
took  place  when  Aurangzib  used  it  as  a magazine 
and  a barrack.2 


1 Meadows  Taylor’s  Hist,  of  India,  p.  185. 

2 Briggs’  note  : “ After  the  capture  of  Bldar  by  Aurangzib,  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  this  splendid  range  of 
buildings  was  appropriated  to  the  double  purpose  of  a powder- 
magazine  and  barrack  for  a body  of  cavalry,  when  by  accident,  the 
powder,  exploding,  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  edifice,  causing 
dreadful  havoc  around.  Sufficient  of  the  work  remains,  however, 
even  at  the  present  day,  to  afford  some  notion  of  its  magnificence 
and  beauty.  The  outline  of  the  square,  and  some  of  the  apartments, 
are  yet  entire  and  one  of  the  minarets  is  still  standing.  It  is  more 
than  100  feet  in  height,  ornamented  with  tablets,  on  which  sentences 
of  the  Qur'an  in  white  letters,  3 feet  in  length,  standing  forth  on  a 
ground  of  green  and  gold,  still  exhibits  to  the  spectator  a good 
sample  of  what  this  superb  edifice  once  was.  The  college  is  one  of 
the  many  beautiful  remains  of  the  grandeur  of  the  BahmanI  and 
Burld  dynasties,  which  flourished  at  Bldar ; and  they  render  a visit 
to  that  city  an  object  of  lively  interest  to  all  travellers,  but  particu- 
larly to  those  who  may  peruse  this  history.” — Ferishta  vol.  ii,  p.  510. 

The  explosion  of  the  powder-magazine  is  by  some  attributed  to 
an  exasperated  soldier,  who,  in  order  to  avenge  himself  upon  a 
comrade  with  whom  he  was  quarrelling,  cast  the  burning  guls  from 
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The  college  was  equipped  with  a library  for  the 
use  of  its  students,  containing  3000  volumes.1 

These  works  of  Mahmud  Gawan  stand  out  as  a 
brilliant  example  of  what  a single  individual  with 
his  own  unaided  resources  could  achieve.  He  was 
imbued  with  a spirit  of  such  great  self-sacrifice  as 
is  rarely  met  with  in  a man.  His  income  was  very 
large,  “ equalling  that  of  many  kings,”  but  his  bene- 
ficence was  so  great  that  after  his  death  only  a small 
sum  was  left  in  his  treasury.  He  lived  the  life  of 
an  ascetic,  sleeping  on  a bare  mat  and  using  earthen 
utensils,  thus  combining  plain  living  with  high 
thinking. 

Mahmud  Shah  BahmanI  II.’s  reign  is  a good 
example  of  the  great  extent  to  which  the  vitiated 


his  chilatn  into  a powder  cell.  Thevenot  the  traveller  gives  a 
different  account.  According  to  him,  a faithful  commander  of  the 
place  took  his  stand  in  the  college  along  with  his  army,  and  refused 
to  submit  to  Aurangzib.  When,  however,  a breach  was  made  in  the 
wall  and  signal  given  for  the  assault,  then  suddenly  by  the  fall  of  a 
rocket  or  by  the  order  of  the  commander,  who  preferred  death  to 
subjection,  the  magazine  blew  up  at  a moment  when  the  roof  was 
covered  with  the  garrison  who  had  assembled  there  for  selling 
themselves  as  dearly  as  possible  \Oriental  Annual  (1840),  by  T. 
Bacon,  pp.  189,  190  ; see  also  Fergusson’s  Architecture  at  Bijapur , 
pp.  13  ff,  and  Thevenot’s  Travels  into  the  Levant ].  There  is  a 
picture  of  Gawan’s  college  in  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  Western 
India , vol.  iii,  by  Burgess  (1875-76),  but  the  one  from  the  Oriental 
Annual,  sketched  by  Meadows  Taylor,  has  been  reproduced  in  this 
work  (see  Frontispiece). 

1 Ferishta  vol.  ii,  p.  514.  Murtaza  Husain  says,  in  his  Hadiqatul- 
Aqalim , a modern  work  (MS.  in  ASB,  leaf  39)  that  from 
Mahmud  Gawan’s  house,  35,000  books  were  obtained. 
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taste  of  a king  can  spread  its  infection  broadcast, 
so  as  to  affect  even  those  who  have  made  education 
1482-1518  their  profession.  The  king  was  much  ad- 

AD'  dieted  to  the  baser  pleasures,  and  his  Court 

became  the  resort  of  magicians  and  dancers  from 
Delhi,  Lahore,  Persia  and  Khurasan.  The  only 
kind  of  pleasure  that  could  lay  a claim  to  greater 
refinement  was  that  afforded  by  the  story-tellers 
and  reciters  of  the  Shdh-Ndmah . The  people 
caught  the  royal  malady,  which  became  so  wide- 
spread and  virulent  that  even  “holy  teachers  quit- 
ting colleges  retired  to  taverns  and  presided  over 
the  wine-flask,  and  reverend  sages  pawned  their 
very  garments  at  the  wine-cellars.” 1 

The  succeeding  kings  are  not  noteworthy  from 
our  standpoint.  We  should  note  here  that  the 
Bahmani  kings  had  a library  at  Ahmadnagar,  which 
Ferishta  visited.2 

We  shall  conclude  this  account  of  the  Bahmani 
kingdom  with  the  remarks  of  a European  gentle- 
man who  had  occasion  and  opportunities  for  gaining 
detailed  information  and  first-hand  knowledge  about 
the  vanished  glories  of  the  kings  of  the  Bahmani 
Dynasty  as  well  as  their  remnants  that  still  survive 
in  the  ruined  monuments  they  have  left  behind — 

“ If  we  cannot  compare  the  Bahmani  kings  with  their  European 
contemporaries  from  Edward  III  to  Henry  VIII,  yet  there  can  be 

1 Ferishta  vol.  ii,  p.  535. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  297  ; Scott’s  Deccan , vol.  i,  p.  226. 
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no  doubt  that  high  civilization  according  to  the  standard  of  Mu- 
hammadanism existed.  . . . Education  in  Persian  and  Arabic 
literature  was  extended  as  much  as  possible  by  village  schools, 
which  were  attached  to  mosques  and  endowed  with  lands  sufficient 
for  their  maintenance.  . . . The  system  tended  as  well  to  the  spread 
of  literature  as  of  the  faith  of  the  ruling  power,  and  its  effects  are  still 
distinctly  traceable  throughout  the  wide  extent  of  their  dominion.”  1 


The 

Kingdom 

of 

Bijapur. 


2.  The  Kingdom  of  Bijapur. 

The  name  Bijapur  is  looked  upon  by  some  as 
a euphonized  corruption  of  Vijaya  Pura  (city  of 
victory),  but  according  to  another  theory  it  is  a 
different  form  of  Vidyapur  (city  of  learning).  The 
latter  name,  it  is  said,  owes  its  origin  to  an  old 
college 2 still  existing  there,  the  original  endow- 
ments of  which  by  the  Chalukya  Dynasty  of  Kalyan 
are  commemorated  upon  large  stone  pillars  hard 
by.  The  inscriptions  are  not  of  very  great  antiquity, 
one  being  of  the  Chalukya  Dynasty  (1192  a.d.),  and 
the  other  of  the  Yadava  (1249  a.d.).  The  local 
tradition  says  that  a band  of  Muhammadan  fanatics 
who  preceded  the  main  Muhammadan  army  in  the 
second  invasion  of  Malik  Kafur  (’Alauddin’s  general) 
killed  or  drove  away  the  Brahmanas  of  the  college, 
and  occupied  it.  The  story  is  not  improbable,  since 
there  are  traces,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  says,  of  similar 
occupation  in  other  parts  of  the  Deccan.  It  was 

1 Fergusson’s  Architecture  at  Bijapur,  p.  12. 

2 Fergusson  interprets  Agrahar  as  “college.”  It  literally 
means  a royal  donation  of  land  to  Brahmanas. 
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probably  converted  into  a mosque  by  the  garrison 
left  by  Kafur  in  Bijapur. 

The  college  building,  made  of  granite,  is  very 
extensive  and  the  most  venerable  in  Bijapur,  con- 
sisting of  an  oblong,  set  out  with  rows.  It  is  three- 
storied, and  is  still  wonderfully  perfect,  though 
necessarily  out  of  repair.1 

With  the  disappearance  of  Hindu  sovereignty, 
Bijapur  did  not  cease  to  be  a centre  of  learning. 
The  Muhammadans  took  the  place  of  the  Hindus 
and  kept  up  its  literary  reputation. 

’Adil  Shah,  the  founder  of  the  Muhammadan 
kingdom  of  Bijapur,  was  educated  at  Sava  and 
1489-1510  had  a good  literary  outfit.  He  was  elo- 
A,D'  quent  in  speech,  a good  judge  of  poetical 
composition,  and  wrote  both  prose  and  poetry  with 
elegance.  He  had  a great  taste  for  music,  and  his 
skill  in  it  was  superior  to  that  of  many  a master- 
musician  of  the  time  whom  he  encouraged  to  attend 
his  court  by  handsome  rewards.  He  could  perform 
admirably  on  two  or  three  kinds  of  instruments, 
and  in  his  delightful  mood  sang  extempore  com- 
positions. Many  learned  men  were  invited  to  his 
court  from  Persia,  Turkistan  and  Rum,  as  also 
several  eminent  artists,  all  of  whom  lived  under 
the  king’s  patronage.2 

1 Vide  Fergusson’s  Architecture  at  Bijapur , pp.  58,  60,  65,  66, 
where  a detailed  description  of  the  college  premises  is  found. 

2 Ferishta  vol.  iii,  pp.  8,  30,  31. 
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[From  Ftrgusson’s  Architecture  at  Rijapiir  ( John  Murray ).] 
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Ismail  ’Adil  Shah,  the  successor  of  ’Adil,  kept 
up  the  reputation  of  his  house  by  his  literary 
refinements  and  proficiency  in  the  fine  isio_34AD 
arts.  In  music  and  poetry  he  was  a great 
adept,  and  combined  a skill  in  varnishing,  arrow- 
making and  embroidering  with  his  mastery  in  the 
art  of  painting.  He  was  fond  of  the  company  of 
learned  men  and  poets,  a large  number  of  whom 
was  munificently  supported  at  his  court.  He  was 
a wit,  and  his  brilliant  humour  often  displayed 
itself  in  his  conversation.  He  loved  Turkish  and 


Persian  music  and  language  more  than  the  Deccanese. 
This  bias  was  due  to  his  being  educated  under  the 
tuition  of  his  aunt  Dilshad,  who  by  desire  of  his 
father  kept  him  away  from  the  company  of  the 
Deccanese.1 

One  noteworthy  fact  of  the  reign  of  Ibrahim 

’Adil  Shah  I.  was  that  public  accounts  began  to 

be  kept  in  Hindi  instead  of  in  Persian, 

r ...  1534-57 AD- 

and  many  Brahmanas  were  appointed  in 

charge  of  the  accounts,  so  that  they  soon  acquired 

a great  influence  in  the  government.2  In  the  reign 

of  Yusuf  ’Adil  Shah,  the  Hindus  had  also  been 

admitted  to  the  exercise  of  considerable  powers  in 

his  revenue  department.  This  was  probably  due 

to  the  fact  of  his  having  married  a Hindu  lady — 

the  daughter  of  a Mahratta  chieftain.3  This  shows 
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1 Ferishta  vol.  iii,  p.  72. 


2 Ibid.,  p.  80. 
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how  the  Muhammadans  while  conquering  the 
Hindus  were  at  the  same  time  being  conquered 
themselves,  and  how  the  gradual  linguistic  inter- 
course was  taking  place. 

A fact  to  be  noticed  in  the  reign  of  Ibrahim 
’Add  Shah  II  is  that  the  great  historian,  Muham- 
mad Qasim,  the  author  of  the  Tarikhi- 

1579-96  a.d.  . . r . — 

Finshtah , lived  in  his  court. 

A part  of  the  royal  ’Adil  Shah!  Library  is  still 
to  be  found  at  Bljapur  in  the  Asari  Mahal.  Mr. 
Fergusson  tells  us — 

“ Some  of  its  books  are  curious  and  interesting  to  any  one 
acquainted  with  Arabic  and  Persian  literature.  All  the  most 
valuable  manuscripts  were,  it  is  said,  taken  away  by  Aurangzib  in 
cart-loads,  and  what  remain  are  literally  only  a remnant,  but  a 
precious  one  to  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  building  who  show  them 
with  a mournful  pride  and  regret.”  1 


3.  The  Kingdom  of  Ahmadnagar. 

Ahmad  Nizam  Shah,  the  first  King,  was  in  his 
childhood  taken  prisoner  by  the  army  of  Ahmad 
End  of  the  Shah  BahmanI,  who  educated  him  with  his 
15th  century.  g^est  SOn,  Prince  Mahmud.  The  boy- 

captive  was  of  exceptional  ability,  and  with  the 
facilities  for  study  placed  within  his  reach,  he 
soon  attained  eminence  in  Persian  and  Arabic 
literature.2 


1 Fergusson’s  Architecture  at  Bijdpiir,  p.  75. 

2 Ferishta  vol.  iii,  p.  190. 
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Asari-Mubarak,  containing  the  ’Adil  Shahi  Libra 

[From  Fergusson’s  Architecture  at  Bi/dpur  (John  Murray).'] 


Chahar  Minar  at  Haidarabad,  containing  a Madrasah,  built  1591  A.n. 

(From  the  Oriental  Annual , 1840.) 


{Facing page  95. 
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In  the  reign  of  King  Ahmad  Nizam  Shah,  the 
practice  of  single-stick  was  introduced  by  the  king 
when  a bov.  He  was  much  skilled  in  this  Beginning  of 

J % the  16th 

sort  of  sword  play,  and  took  much  delight  century, 
in  the  exercise.  Accordingly,  we  are  told,  all  men 
both  high  and  low  began  to  copy  the  prince,  and  “ in- 
stead of  colleges , as  is  usual  in  Muhanuuadan  cities , 
schools  for  single-sword  and  wrestling  were  estab- 
lished in  all  quarters  of  the  city  of  Ahmadnagar.” 
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4.  The  Kingdom  of  Gulkandah. 

In  the  royal  dynasty  of  Gulkandah,  the  name 
of  Muhammad  Quli  Qutb  Shah  stands  high  for 
his  encouragement  of  education.  In  the  End  of  the 
middle  of  Haidarabad,  he  built  an  elegant  and begim7 
masjid  and  the  Chahar  Mindr — the  latter  "7th.0 
structure  being  a quadrangle  with  four  arcades,  each 
arch  occupying  the  whole  space  between  the  minarets 
at  its  corners.  Over  the  middle,  there  is  a dome 
under  which  a fountain  plays  with  its  jets  of  clear 
water.  Each  minaret  about  220  feet  in  height  con- 
tains apartments  for  the  use  of  the  professors  and 
students  of  the  college  there.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  buildings  in  the  city,  and  a brilliant 
specimen  of  Saracenic  architecture.  This  college 
was  seen  by  Thevenot  the  traveller,  who  visited 
India  about  1666  a.d.,  and  has  admired  it  in  his 


1 Ferishta  vol.  iii,  pp.  206,  207. 
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work.1  Besides  this  madrasah  the  king  built  several 
other  colleges  and  public  seminaries,  all  of  which 
were  properly  furnished,  and  for  which  learned  pro- 
fessors with  liberal  remunerations  for  their  services 
were  appointed.2  One  of  the  colleges  stood  in  the 
vicinity  of  Haidarabad.3 

Over  and  above  the  bigger  colleges,  there  were 
in  Southern  India  the  primary  schools  which  were 
held  in  the  houses  of  the  masters.  Shoberl  gives 
some  graphic  details  of  these  institutions  : — 

“ The  pupils  sit  cross-legged  on  a bench  or  on  the  floor.  They 
write  on  paper  with  reed  pens,  or  with  tubes  of  some  other  kind. 
The  paper  mostly  imported  from  China  is  not  so  good  as  that  of 
Europe.  It  is  smooth,  very  thin  and  easily  tears. 

“ The  Quran”  he  further  informs  us,  “ is  chiefly  read  by  the 
Musalmans  who  also  study  the  Persian  language.  Tlpu  Sahib, 
the  last  sovereign  of  Mysore,  understood  several  oriental  languages, 
and  possessed  a library  enriched  with  all  sorts  of  European  and 
Eastern  works.”  4 


5.  The  Kingdom  of  Malwa. 

Sultan  Mahmud  Khiljl  of  the  royal  dynasty 
of  Malwa  was  a great  promoter  of  learning  and 


1 Thevenot’s  Travels  into  the  Levant , Part  iii,  p.  95. 

2 Ferishta  vol.  iii,  p.  452  ; Caine’s  Picturesque  India,  p.  464; 
Maulaw!  ’Abdul  ’Aziz’s  Azizi-Dakhan,  p.  20,  gives  the  date  of  the 
establishment  of  Chahar  Minar  as  998  A.H.  (1591  A.D.)  ; see  also 
Oriental  Annual  (1840),  by  T.  Bacon,  p.  168;  and  Fergusson’s 
Architecture  at  Bijapur , p.  48. 

3 Ferishta  vol.  iii,  p.  483. 

4 Shoberl’s  Hindustan  in  Miniature , vol.  iv,  pp.  215,  216. 
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literature.  During  the  whole  of  his  long  rule  for 
over  thirty  years,  he  g?ve  encouragement  to  learned 
men,  so  that  Malwa  rose  to  be  a great 

’ P About  the 

resort  of  literary  men.  Many  distin-  middle  of  the 

J _ 15th  century. 

guished  philosophers  and  maulanas  not 
only  came  from  other  countries  to  the  place  but 
were  also  turned  out  by  the  many  colleges  that 
Mahmud  founded  in  the  different  parts  of  his 
dominions.  Malwa,  according  to  Ferishta,  could 
bear  a fair  comparison  with  Shiraz  or  Samarqand 
in  literary  excellence.1 

One  of  the  many  colleges  that  owed  their  exist- 
ence to  this  ruler  stood  in  Mandu  opposite  to  the 
Masjid  of  Sultan  Hushang.  It  was  in  front  of 
this  college  that  he  built  a beautiful  pillar  seven 
storeys  high  after  his  return  from  a combat  with 
Rana  Kumbha  of  Chitor.2 

A very  learned  man  of  this  time  in  Malwa 
was  Shaildi  Chand.3 

Mahmud  was  of  literary  tastes.  He  used  to 
devote  his  leisure  hours  to  hearing  histories,  and 
memoirs  of  kings  of  the  world.4 

In  the  reign  of  Ghiyasuddin  of  Malwa,  we  find 
that  the  education  of  the  ladies  in  his  harem  was 
cared  for.  “ Schoolmistresses  ” were  ap-  I469_I5oo 
pointed  to  instruct  them.5  A-D- 
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1 Ferishta  vol.  iv,  pp.  196,  197.  2 Ibid.,  p.  210. 

3 Ibid.,  vol.  iv,  p.  213.  N.K.T.  has  S.  Ja'ilda. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  234.  5 Ibid.,  pp.  236,  237. 
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This  king  was  “righteous  and  religious,”  but  at 
the  same  time  enjoyed  much  the  pleasures  of  the 
world.  It  was  his  practice,  we  are  told,  to  sleep 
every  night  with  some  thousand  gold  mohars 
under  his  pillow,  which  in  the  day  he  gave  away  to 
deserving  people.1  In  his  harem  there  were  seventy 
women  who  knew  the  Quran  by  heart  and  had  to 
recite  it  while  the  Sultan  was  putting  on  his  clothes, 
and  continue  it  until  he  finished  dressing.2 

Baz  Bahadur  of  Malwa,  the  contemporary  of 
Akbar,  was  noted  for  his  taste  for  music.  In  Malwa, 
this  art  reached  its  height  at  this  time  and  the 
king  devoted  himself  entirely  to  its  cultivation  and 
encouragement,  to  the  neglect  of  State  affairs.  This 
ardent  follower  of  Orpheus  had  to  pay  the  penalty 
for  this  neglect  by  losing  his  kingdom,  which  was 
conquered  by  Akbar.3 

6.  The  Kingdom  of  K_handish. 

Nasir  Khan,  the  second  sovereign  of  Khandlsh. 
was  fortunate  in  having  Shaikh  Zainuddln,  the 
Last  quarter  disciple  and  successor  of  Burhanuddin,  as 

of  the  14th  . . 

century  and  his  priest.  1 hey  were  men  of  great 

beginning  of  A J ° 

the  15th.  repute  in  learning,  being  principals  of  the 
Madrasah  at  Daulatdbdd}  Burhanpur  the  capital 

1 N.K.T.  has  “ 100  gold  mohars .” 

2 Wdqi'dii-Mushtdqi,  Elliot  iv,  p.  554. 

3 Ferishta  vol.  iv,  pp.  277,  278. 

4 Oriental  Annual  (1840),  by  T.  Bacon,  pp.  1 18,  1 19. 
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of  Khandlsh  had  at  least  one  madrasah.  The 
city  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Tapti  and 
the  remains  of  the  college  were  seen  by  the  compiler 
of  the  Oriental  Annual  (1840). 1 

The  kingdom  of  Khandlsh  during  its  existence 
as  an  independent  principality  found  a patron  of 
letters  in  Nasir  Pan  Faruql  who  influenced  its 
destiny  for  about  forty  years.  He  invited  learned 
men  from  many  countries  and  gave  great  encourage- 
ment to  the  promotion  of  literature.2 
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7.  The  Kingdom  of  Jaunpur. 

While  Khandlsh  was  being  thus  raised  to  a 
high  position  in  the  literary  world,  Jaunpur  was 
becoming  at  the  same  time  a great  seat  of  learning 
under  its  famous  king  Ibrahim  Sharql.3  About  this 
time  under  the  Sayyids,  Western  Hindustan  was 
passing  through  an  era  of  confusion  and  anarchy. 
It  is  therefore  gratifying  to  notice  that  Jaunpur 
reared  its  head  as  a tower  of  light,  shedding  its 
lustre  far  and  wide  in  spite  of  the  successive  waves 
of  tumult  and  disorder  that  threatened  to  engulf  it 
every  moment.  It  was  here  that  Farid,  afterwards 
called  Shir  Shah,  received  his  education  at  one  of 
its  colleges  about  a century  later,  when  Jaunpur  con- 
tinued to  be  an  educational  centre.  Farid  in  a letter 

1 Oriental  Annual  (1840),  p.  112.  2 Ferishta  vol.  iv,  p.  286. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  363. 
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to  his  father  wrote  that  it  was  a better  place  of 
instruction  than  Sasaram.1 

Ibrahim  Sharql  was  a famous  patron  of  litera- 
ture and  learning,  to  whom  several  books  were 
dedicated  by  various  authors.2  In  his  time,  there 
flourished  many  learned  men  such  as  QazI  Shaha- 
buddln  DaulatabadI,  who  was  called  the  “ king  of 
sages  ” by  his  contemporaries.  After  his  demise, 
Maulana  Shaikh  Ilahdad  Jaunpur!  made  himself 
famous  by  his  literary  compositions.  Another  dis- 
tinguished literary  man  was  Zahir  Dihlawl,  to  whom 
a noble  of  the  time  of  Sikandar  LudI  had  given  the 
title  of  Zahir  on  account  of  his  freshness  of  style. 
Maulana  Hasan  NaqshI,  Maulana  All  Ahmad 
NishanI  and  Nurul  Haqq  were  other  famous 
literary  magnates.3  Many  books  were  written  for 
him,  e.g.  Fatdwa-lbrahim-Shahi , Irshad,  etc.4 

“During  Ibrahim’s  reign  (1402-40  A.D.),  the  Court  of  Jaunpur 
far  outshone  that  of  Delhi,  and  was  the  resort  of  all  the  learned  men 
of  the  East.”  5 

During  the  reign  of  Flruz  Tughlaq,  the  founder 
of  the  city,6  there  lived  in  it  many  learned  men 


1 Ferishta  vol.  ii,  p.  100. 

2 Ibid.,  vol.  iv,  p.  363. 

3 'Abdul  Haqq  Dihlawl , Elliot  vi,  pp.  487  ff. 

4 Mdasiri-Rahimi , MS.  in  ASB,  leaf  21. 

5 Lethbridge’s  Topography  of  the  Mughal  Empire  (transl.  from 
the  Latin  of  Laet),  p.  53  n. 

6 Jaunpur  was  founded  by  Flruz  Tughlaq  (Gladwin's  A'lni- 
Akbarl , p.  321). 

The  date  of  its  foundation  according  to  the  T azkiratul-  Ulama, 
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and  professors  for  whom  Flruz  fixed  liberal 
stipends.* 1 

Sultan  Sikandar  LudI  was  very  cruel  to  the 
learned  men  of  the  city.  After  his  conquest  of 
Jaunpur,  he  ordered  the  destruction  of  all  the  build- 
ings of  the  Sharql  Nawabs  of  the  place.  At  this, 
the  learned  men  came  to  him  and  prayed  for  the 
cancellation  of  the  order  on  the  ground  that  there 
were  many  mosques  which  would  be  affected  by  his 
order.  They  expected  that  the  reason  shown  by 
them  would  achieve  their  object  and  the  whole 
order  would  be  withdrawn.  Sikandar,  however, 
spared  only  the  mosques,  and  the  order  remained 
in  force  in  regard  to  the  other  buildings,  including 
the  madrasahs } 

About  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  Bibi 
RajI,  the  wife  of  Mahmud  Shah  (son  of  Sultan 
Ibrahim)  built  a Jami’  Masjid,  a college  and  a 
monastery,  and  gave  them  the  name  of  Namazgah. 
She  also  allotted  stipends  for  students  and  pro- 
fessors.3 

by  Khairuddln  Ilahabadi,  MS.  in  ASB,  leaf  3,  is  772  A.H.  (1371 
A.D.).  See  J.I.,  p.  5. 

1 Jaunpur-Namah,  by  Khairuddln  Ilahabadi,  MS.  in  ASB, 

leaf  4.  2 Ibid.,  leaf  30. 

3 Ibid.,  leaf  33.  In  this  MS.  as  well  as  in  its  translation  by 
Pogson  whom  Cunningham  quotes,  the  date  of  erection  of  the 
buildings  is  806  A.H.  (1403  A.D.),  which  is  evidently  an  error.  The 
true  date  according  to  Cunningham  is  either  846  or  856  A.H.,  i.e. 
during  the  period  of  her  husband’s  reign  (vide  Arch.  Survey 
Report,  vol.  xi,  p.  116).  See  J.I.,  p.  52. 
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It  is  related  of  Mun’im  Khan,  Khan  Khanan. 
that  for  the  residence  and  tuition-work  of  the 
learned  man  Shaikhu,  he  built  apartments  near 
the  big  Jaunpur  Bridge,  the  inner  portions  of  which 
were  used  by  his  pupils  and  the  outer  were  let  out. 
The  rents  thus  derived  met  the  expenses  of  the 
students.1 

The  Tcizkiratiil-  Ulama  and  the  Siyarul-Mulk  as 
quoted  in  the  Tazkira  give  us  interesting  details 
about  this  university-city,  which  throw  a flood  of 
light  not  only  on  the  inner  life  of  the  learned  men 
and  students  who  lived  there,  but  also  on  many 
other  points.  We  learn  that  from  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  the  city,  people  from  all  districts  of 
Hindustan,  specially  from  the  Subahs  of  Oudh  and 
Ilahabad,  used  to  flock  thereto  for  education.  In 
the  time  of  Sultan  Ibrahim  Sharql,  it  was  his 
capital,  and  here  hundreds  of  madrasahs  and  mas- 
jids  lay  scattered,  and  scholars  and  teachers  were 
granted  altamgahs  and  jagirs  in  order  that  they 
might  devote  themselves  to  learning  in  complete 
freedom  from  material  needs  and  anxieties.2  During 
Humayun’s  reign,  Jaunpur  continued  to  enjoy  its 

1 Jaunpur- Namahy  MS.  in  ASB,  leaf  43.  J.I.,  pp.  60  ff. 

2 This  feature  is  also  noticeable  in  some  of  the  Muslim  Univer- 
sities outside  India,  e.g.  the  Azhar  University  at  Cairo,  as  also  those 
at  Baghdad.  Cordova,  Damascus,  Nishapur,  etc.  {vide  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica , I ith  ed.).  The  Mediaeval  Universities  of  the  Europeans 
seem  to  have  differed  from  the  Muslim  Universities  on  this  point 
(vide  R.  S.  Rait’s  Life  in  the  Mediaeval  University). 
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high  reputation  as  a centre  of  learning,  and  re- 
mained so  through  Jahangir’s  reign  up  to  the  time 
of  Shah  Jahan,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Shlrazi- 
Hind.  It  appears  that  up  to  the  reign  of  Mu- 
hammad Shah,  it  was  the  usual  practice  of  Delhi 
emperors  to  send  far  mans  to  the  hakims  of  Jaunpur 
in  order  that  they  might  never  be  amiss  in  their 
duties  towards  the  many  students  and  professors 
in  the  city.  Reports  {IVaqi al-Nigar)1  had  to  be 
sent  to  them  by  the  Reporter  stationed  at  Jaunpur 
after  carefully  inquiring  into  the  state  of  every 
madrasah.  Fresh  grants  were  made  if  any  ma- 
drasah appeared  from  the  report  to  require  them. 
Princes  and  Amirs  while  passing  by  the  city  used 
to  pay  visits  to  its  madrasahs  and  make  dona- 
tions to  please  thereby  the  Delhi  Sultans.  About 
1147  a.h.  (1735  a.d.)  Nawab  Saadat  Khan  Nisha- 
purl  was  appointed  Subadar  of  Oudh,  Benares  and 
Jaunpur.  On  one  occasion  he  visited  the  city  but 
felt  insulted  for  the  reason  that  the  learned  men  of 
the  place  did  not  come  to  see  him.  To  avenge  this 
wrong,  he  gave  orders  for  the  confiscation  of  their 
stipends  and  jdgirs.  The  orders  were  carried  out, 
and  a bad  time  set  in  for  Jaunpur.  The  students 
and  professors  were  scattered  and  the  madrasahs 
became  empty.2  In  1187  a.h.  (1774)  Nawab  Asa- 
fuddaulah,  at  the  instance  of  Mukhtaruddaulah, 

1 T azkiratul-  U lama,  MS.  in  ASB,  leaves  3 ff. 

2 Ibid.,  leaves  3 ff. 
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ordered  the  jagirs  to  be  restored  to  their  former 
holders,  but  one  Ilaj  Khan  protested.  Jaunpur 
about  this  time  came  into  the  hands  of  the  British.1 

“ Warren  Hastings  may  have  visited  the  city,  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
certainly  did,  while  Duncan’s  visit  in  1788  is  recorded  in  those 
volumes  of  Proceedings  which  are  mouldering  unnoticed  on  the 
record-shelves  of  the  Commissioner  and  Collector  of  Benares.  He 
writes  too  favourably  of  the  site  and  laments  the  decay  of  the  town, 
telling  how  it  once  was  the  seat  of  all  Muhammadan  learning,  and  the 
residence  of  many  of  their  learned  men  in  so  much  that  it  was 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Shiraz  of  India.  Though  no  trace 
be  now  left  of  the  schools  but  the  story  of  their  past  fame,  we  have 
better  ground  than  Mr.  Duncan’s  for  saying  that  this  city  was  the 
Shiraz  or  the  mediaeval  Paris  of  India.  Flruz  determined  to  make 
it  a seat  of  learning  worthy  of  his  cousin’s  fame.  Each  of  the 
princes  of  Jaunpur  prided  himself  on  patronizing  science,  and  the 
troubles  which  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  scattered 
the  doctors  of  the  ancient  imperial  city  were  eminently  favourable 
to  the  rise  of  a school  of  learning  in  the  peaceful  and  secure 
Jaunpur.  Even  in  Muhammad  Shah’s  time,  20  famous  schools 
existed  in  Jaunpur  of  which  now  but  the  names  are  known — the 
founder  of  one  having  died  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  another  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Nor  was 
scholastic  learning  only  cultivated.  Of  the  successful  cultivation  of 
the  arts,  let  the  noble  masjids  of  Ibrahim  and  Husain  bear 
witness.” 2 

Like  Jaunpur,  many  a great  Muslim  University 
has  now  ceased  to  exist,  leaving  behind  only  a 
memory  of  its  former  glory.  The  days  are  past  when 
the  Indian  Musalman  universities,  as  also  those  of 
Dimashq,  Baghdad,  Nishapiir,  Cairo,  Kairawan, 
Seville,  Cordova  were  thronged  by  thousands  of 

1 Tazkiratul-  U lama,  MS.  in  ASB,  leaves  3 ff. 

2 Archaeological  Survey  of  India  (New  Series),  vol.  i,  (Sharqi 
Architecture  of  Jaunpur ),  by  Fiihrer  (1889),  pp.  21,  22. 
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students,  when  a professor  had  often  hundreds  of 
hearers,  and  when  vast  estates  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  maintained  both  students  and  professors. 
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8.  Multan. 

Of  the  kings  of  Multan,  the  name  of  Husain 
Langa  will  be  remembered  for  the  impetus  he 
gave  to  education  by  erecting  many  col-  Third 

f . , . , J , quarter  of  the 

leges,  in  which  were  appointed  the  most  15th  century, 
distinguished  scholars  of  the  time.  This  prince 
was  himself  a learned  man,  and  manifested  his  love 
of  learning  by  the  patronage  of  learned  authors.1 

It  is  stated  in  Hadiqatul-Aqalim  (MS.  in  ASB,  leaf  69)  that  the 
Sultan  once  sent  a man  to  Gujrat  to  inspect  its  splendid  buildings. 
When  the  person  reported  that  with  all  his  wealth,  the  Sultan 
could  not  erect  similar  buildings  in  Multan,  he  was  much  dis- 
appointed. But  the  Wazlr  to  console  him  said  that  though  Gujrat 
was  noted  for  its  buildings,  Midtan  was  superior  to  it  in  learning. 


9.  Sindh,  KasjlmIr  and  Gujrat. 

Of  the  royal  house  of  Sindh,  Shah  Beg  Arghun 
was  exceedingly  well  read,  and  is  men-  Third  de- 
tioned  by  many  authors  as  a great  promoter  16th  century, 
of  literature,2  while  Kashmir  could  about  50  years  ago 
boast  of  its  ruler  Zainul  ’Abidin,  who  had  equally 
encouraged  literature  and  fine  arts.  Under  the 
latter  many  treatises  on  music  were  written,  and  a 

1 Ferishta  vol.  iv,  p.  385. 
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code  of  laws  was  framed,  engraved  on  copper-plates, 
and  placed  in  public  markets  and  halls  of  justice  in 
order  to  give  it  currency.1 

We  learn  that  during  Akbar’s  reign,  Husain 
Khan,  Wall  of  Kashmir,  built  madrasahs  there, 
and  gave  as  endowment  pergana  Asapur  (974  a.h., 
1567  A.D.).2 

Muzaffar  Shah  II  was  a royal  Maecenas  of 
Gujrat.  He  promoted  learning  with  great  zeal, 
and  men  of  letters  from  Persia,  Arabia  and  Turkey 
found  it  worth  while  to  settle  in  Gujrat  in  his  liberal 
reign.3 


10.  Bengal. 

The  colleges  built  by  Bakhtiyar  Khiljl  have 
been  referred  to  in  another  connection. 

Governor  Ghiyasuddin  (1212-27  a.d.)  built  a 
superb  mosque,  a college  and  a caravansarai  at 
Lucknauti  soon  after  his  election  to  the  masnad 
of  Bengal.  He  was  a liberal  encourager  of  arts 
and  literature,  and  bestowed  ample  pensions  upon 
the  learned.4  Rajah  Kanis  (1385-92)  granted 
pensions  to  the  learned  Muhammadans  during 
the  short  time  that  he  ruled  Bengal.  His  motive 

1 Ferishta  vol.  iv,  pp.  469,  470 ; Md asiri-Rahimi,  MS.  in  ASB, 

leaf  59. 

3 Md  asiri-Rahimi,  MS.  in  ASB,  leaf  71.  N.K.T.,  p.  363,  men- 
tions Husain  Chak  giving  pergana  Zainpur  for  tnadrasa/t,  etc. 

3 Ferishta  vol.  iv,  p.  97. 

4 Stewart’s  History  of  Bengal,  pp.  56,  57. 
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for  the  bestowal  of  such  stipends  was  not,  however, 
the  promotion  of  learning  pure  and  simple,  but  was 
mixed  up  with  an  ulterior  political  purpose.1 

The  efforts  of  the  rulers  of  Bengal  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  promotion  of  Muhammadan  learning 
alone,  for  they  also  directed  their  fostering  care  for 
the  advancement  of  letters  into  a new  channel,  which 
is  of  particular  interest  to  the  Bengali-speaking 
people.  It  may  seem  to  them  an  anomaly  that  their 
language  should  owe  its  elevation  to  a literary  status 
not  to  themselves  but  to  the  Muhammadans,  whose 
interest  in  it  was  at  first  evoked  by  merely  a sense 
of  the  curious,  and  was  indirectly  roused  by  its  con- 
nection with  Sanskrit,  which  formed  a most  cherished 
treasure  of  the  vast  Hindu  population  with  whom 
they  had  to  come  into  frequent  contact.  It  was  the 
epics — the  Ramayana  and  the  Mahdbhdrata — that 
first  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Muhammadan  rulers 
of  Bengal,  at  whose  instance  they  were  translated 
into  Bengali — the  language  of  their  domicile.  The 
first  Bengali  rendering  of  the  Mahabdrata  was 
ordered  by  Nasir  Shah  of  Bengal  (1282-1325  a.d.), 
who  was  a great  patron  of  the  vernacular  of  the 
province,  and  whom  the  great  poet  Vidyapati  has 
immortalized  by  dedicating  to  him  one  of  his  songs. 
Vidyapati  also  makes  a respectful  reference  to  Sultan 
Ghiyasuddln,  most  probably  Sultan  Ghiyasuddin  II 
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1 Stewart’s  History  of  Bengal , p.  94. 
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of  Bengal  (1367-73  a.d.).  [See  Stewart’s  list  of 
independent  Kings  of  Bengal.] 

Moreover,  we  learn  from  the  Riyasul-Salatln 
that  this  Sultan  was  himself  a poet,  and  once  com- 
posed a verse  which  no  one  in  his  Court  could  make 
into  a couplet.  It  was  then  sent  to  the  famous 
poet  Hafiz,  at  Shiraz,  who,  at  the  very  sight  of  it, 
supplied  the  complementary  verse.1  Sultan  Ghiya- 
suddin’s  tutor  of  theology  was  Hamiduddin  of 
Nagore.  The  only  fellow-student  with  whom  he 
studied  was  the  saint  Qutbul  ’Alarm2  It  is  doubtful 
whether  a Muslim  ruler  of  Bengal  or  the  Hindu 
Raja  Kansa  Narayana  appointed  Kirttivasa  to 
translate  the  Rdmayana  into  Bengali  ; even  if  the 
latter  story  be  true,  it  is  undoubted  that  Muslim 
precedents  influenced  the  action  of  the  Raja.3 

Near  the  village  of  ’Umarpur  there  is  a spot 
called  Darasbavl,  or  the  College.  A very  large 
inscription  of  the  time  of  Yusuf  Shah  (dated  1479 
a.d.),  found  at  the  place,  refers  to  the  building  of  a 
Masjid.  “ It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  the 
Masjid  may  have  been  attached  to  the  college,  as 
the  stone  is  much  too  heavy  to  have  been  moved 
from  its  original  site.”4  Many  a madrasah  like 

1 English  translation  of  Riyazul-  Salatin  by  ’Abdul  Salam  ( Bibl . 
Indica ),  p.  109  ; Stewart’s  History  of  Bengal,  pp.  92,  93. 

2 Stewart’s  History  of  Bengal,  p.  1 1 1 . 

3 For  the  above  information  (p.  107  also),  see  Mr.  Dinesh  Chandra 
Sen’s  History  of  Bengali  Literature  (191 1),  pp.  10-12,  140,  and  222. 

4 Archaeological  Survey  Report , vol.  xv,  p.  76. 
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the  present  one  is  fast  losing  all  its  marks  by  which 
it  can  be  identified  as  such.  The  madrasah,  for 
instance,  which  was  built  by  the  Musalmans  at 
Asthipura  (Place  of  Bones),  where,  it  is  said,  the 
bodies  of  all  the  slain  in  the  eighteen  days’  battle 
between  the  Kauravas  and  the  Pandavas  were 
collected  and  burnt,  has  already  disappeared, 
leaving  but  a mound  which  can  be  recognized  as  the 
remnant  of  a college  only  by  its  name  of  Madrasah- 
Tila.1 

Emperor  Husain  Shah  was  a great  patron  of 
Bengali.  Maladhar  Basu  was  appointed  by  him  to 
translate  the  Bhagavata  Parana  into  Bengali.2 
We  also  learn  that  he  founded  a college  as  a memorial 
to  the  famous  saint  Qutbul  ’Alam,  as  will  be  found 
from  the  following  extract : — 

“ Amongst  the  numerous  instances  of  his  piety,  he  settled  a 
grant  of  lands  for  the  support  of  the  tomb,  college  and  hospital  of 
the  celebrated  saint  Qutbul  ’Alam,  which  are  continued  to  this  day, 
and  every  year  made  a pilgrimage  on  foot  from  Akdala  to  Panduya 
to  visit  the  holy  shrine  of  the  saint.”  3 

There  were  ruins  of  a quadrangular  building  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Sagar  Dlghl  (a  reservoir)  in 
Gour,  which  are  said  to  have  been  a madrasah  pro- 
bably built  by  Husain  Shah.  From  the  ruins  it 


1 Archaeological  Survey  Report , vol.  xiv,  p.  98. 

2 Mr.  Dinesh  Chandra  Sen’s  Hist,  of  Bengali  Litr.  (1911), 
pp.  14-12  and  222. 

3 Stewart’s  History  of  Bengal,  p.  113. 
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can  be  seen  that  the  madrasah  was  of  elegant  shape 
and  considerable  size,  and  built  of  marble  and  granite 
different  in  character  from  those  found  in  any  other 
part  of  Gour.1 

In  his  Kharsh id-J ahan-Numah . Ilahl  Bakhsh- 
al-Husaini  mentions  a madrasah  in  Qiurashahid,  a 
quarter  in  Gour,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  residence 
of  Ghulam  Husain,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
Riyazul-Salatin .2  An  inscription  ascribed  to  the 
madrasah  mentions  the  founder  as  Husain  Shah.3 4 

Paragal  Khan,  a general  of  Husain  Shah,  and 
Paragal’s  son  Chhuti  Khan,  have  made  themselves 
immortal  by  associating  their  names  with  the 
Bengali  translation  of  a portion  of  th t Mahabharata} 

Paragal  Khan  used  to  invite  his  courtiers  every 
evening  to  his  palace  at  Paragalpur  in  Feni,  to  hear 


1 Ravenshaw’s  Gour,  p.  34 ; and  Blochmann’s  contribution  to 
J.A.S.B.,  vol.  xliii,  pt.  1,  p.  303. 

2 K hurshid- J ahan-Numah,  by  Sayyid  Ilahl  Bakhsh-al- Husain! 

Angrezabadi,  MS.  in  ASB,  pp.  130,  131.  This  madrasah  is  also 
mentioned  in  K hurshid-  J ahan-Numah  (translation  of  its  frag- 
ments in  1895,  p.  198). 

3 The  inscription  is  as  follows  : — “ The  Prophet  (God’s  blessings 
on  him)  has  said,  ‘ Search  after  knowledge  and  if  it  were  in  China.’ 
This  excellent  Madrasah  was  ordered  to  be  built  by  the  great  and 
generous  King,  the  Sayyid  of  the  Sayyids,  the  source  of  auspicious- 
ness. . . . ’Ala'uddunya  Wauddln  Abul  Muzaffar  Husain  Shah  the 
King,  the  Husain! — may  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom,  for  the 
teaching  of  the  sciences  of  religion  and  instruction  in  those  orders 
which  alone  are  true  ...  On  the  1st  Ramazan,  907  A.H.  (10th 
March,  1502  A.D.).” — Ravenshaw’s  Gour , p.  80. 

4 Mr.  Dinesh  Chandra  Sen’s  Hist,  of  Bengali  Litr .,  p.  12. 
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the  recitation  of  the  Bengali  Malidbharata  by  the 
translator  Kavindra  Paramesvara.  Under  Paragal, 
the  epic  was  translated  up  to  the  Strl  Parva,  but 
Chhuti  Khan,  who  succeeded  Paragal  in  the  governor- 
ship of  Chittagong,  followed  up  the  work  by  appoint- 
ing a poet  named  Srikarana  Nandi,  whom  he  ordered 
to  translate  the  Asvamedha  Parva. 

Examples  of  Bengali  translation  of  Sanskrit  and 
Persian  books  at  the  instance  of  Musalman  chiefs  are 
not  rare.  They  served  to  remove  the  supercilious 
spirit  in  which  Bengali  was  looked  upon  by  the 
Sanskrit-loving  Brahmanas  and  the  Hindu  Rajas. 
The  latter  imitated  the  Muhammadan  rulers  and 
chiefs  in  giving  their  patronage  to  Bengali  writers, 
and  the  institution  of  keeping  “ Bengali  court-poets  ” 
grew  into  a fashion.  Many  distinguished  Bengali 
poets  and  wrriters  have  since  adorned  the  Courts  of 
Hindu  Rajas,  which  raised  Bengali  to  a high  place 
in  the  estimation  of  the  people  and  made  it  a rival 
of  the  languages  that  had  already  established  their 
footing,1 

Nawab  Murshid  Qull  Ja’far  Khan  (1704-25 
a.d.)  “possessed  very  extensive  learning  and  paid 
great  respect  to  men  who  were  eminent  for  their 
piety  or  erudition  : he  wrote  with  great  elegance,  and 
was  a remarkably  fine  penman.”  2 Every  morning 


1 Mr.  Dinesh  Chandra  Sen’s  Hist,  of  Bengali  Litr.,  p.  14. 

2 Stewart’s  History  of  Bengal , p.  408. 
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he  spent  some  time  in  copying  the  Qur'an , so 
that  every  year  he  sent  Qur'dns  of  his  own  writing 
with  valuable  offerings  to  Mecca,  Medina  and  other 
holy  places.  “ He  maintained  above  two  thousand 
readers,  bards  and  chanters,  who  were  constantly 
employed  in  reading  the  Qur'an  and  in  other  acts  of 
devotion.”  i 

About  this  time  there  was  a very  liberal 
Zemindar  at  Birbhum  named  Asadullah.  He 
dedicated  half  of  his  income  to  the  support  of 
the  learned  and  other  charitable  purposes.1 2 

The  Siyariil-Mutaal^khirln  says  that  ’AliwardI 
Khan  was  a lover  of  learning,  and  on  quitting 
’Azimabad,  invited  to  his  Court  men  of  learning, 
whom  he  requested  to  live  in  Murshidabad  his 
capital,  and  for  whom  he  fixed  large  stipends.  One 
of  them  was  Mir  Muhammad  ’All,  another  was 
Husain  KJhan.  Taki  Qull  Khan,  ’All  Ibrahim  Khan. 
Haji  Muhammad  Khan,  were  also  of  the  number.3 
Mir  Muhammad  ’All  possessed  a library  of  two 
thousand  volumes.4 

Mir  Qasim,  it  appears,  encouraged  a few  learned 


1 Stewart’s  History  of  Bengal , p.  406  ; vide  also  ’Abdul  Salam’s 
Riyazul- Salat in,  p.  279. 

2 Stewart’s  History  of  Bengal , p.  371  ; ’Abdul  Salam’s  Riyazul- 
S ala  tin,  p.  257. 

3 Siyarul-M utaakhkhirin,  by  Sayyid  Ghulam  Husain  Khan 
(English  transl.),  vol.  ii,  pp.  69,  70  and  165  ff. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  63  n. 
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men,  and  some  instances  of  his  patronage  are 
recorded  in  the  Siyar.1 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there 
were  some  small  educational  institutions  at  Silapur 
in  Bengal.  Here  both  Hindus  and  Muhammadans 
were  taught  Persian  and  Arabic.2 


1 Siyarul-Mutaakkkhirin , by  Sayyid  Ghulam  Husain  Khan 
(English  transl.),  vol.  ii,  pp.  432-434. 

2 Khursjtid-  Jahdn-Numdh,  MS.  in  A SB,  p.  169. 


[Note. — Regarding  Chahar  Minar  at  p.  95,  this  chapter,  we 
learn  from  Major  T.  W.  Haig’s  Historical  Landmarks  of  the 
Deccan , p.  210,  that  it  is  represented  on  the  obverse  of  the  modern 
Haidarabad  rupee.] 
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RETROSPECT. 

We  have  now  surveyed  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion under  the  Pathan  rulers  of  India.  It  is  now 
clear  that  their  contributions  to  that  cause  should 
be  sufficient  to  weaken  the  popular  opinion  which 
associates  the  Pathan  Dynasty  exclusively  with 
battle  and  bloodshed  through  which  it  rose  to 
power,  and  not  with  any  of  the  triumphs  of  peace 
by  which  the  newly-conquered  territories  were 
being  consolidated.  The  Pathan  Dynasty,  as  we 
have  seen,  can  count  among  its  members  a few 
rulers  who  have  contributed  a good  deal  towards 
this  work  of  consolidation, — towards  the  diffusion 
of  education  in  the  country.  In  the  forefront  of 
this  band  of  workers,  stands  the  great  Firuz 
Tughlaq,  whose  educational  zeal  and  enterprise 
constitute  a record,  of  which  the  best  monarch  of 
any  nation  in  the  world  might  justly  be  proud. 
The  reign  of  ’Alauddln  again  marks  a period  of 
literary  and  educational  efflorescence  which  be- 
speaks the  activities  of  the  preceding  rulers 
strengthened  by  those  of  the  people — the  chiefs,  the 
nobility  and  the  gentry.  The  encouragement  of 
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literary  men  and  literature,  which  gives  a strong 
stimulus  to  literary  and  educational  progress,  was 
with  a few  Pathan  rulers  and  princes  an  important 
item  of  their  life’s  programme.  The  most  pro- 
minent of  those  were  Balban  and  his  worthy  son 
Muhammad,  Naslruddin,  and  Muhammad  Tughlaq. 

While  summing  up  the  educational  works  of  the 
Pathan  Dynasty,  we  should  not  omit  to  take  note  of 
the  educational  work  done  by  some  of  the  small 
independent  kingdoms.  The  name  of  Firuz  Bah- 
mani,  whose  encouragement  of  literary  men  and 
education  has  secured  for  him  a high  place  among 
the  benefactors  of  Musalman  education,  was  a name 
to  conjure  with  in  the  literary  world  of  his  day, 
and  his  practice  of  sending  ships  annually  to 
different  countries  in  search  of  learned  men  was  an 
institution  that  stands  out  as  quite  a unique  feature 
of  his  reign.  The  BahmanI  Dynasty,  indeed,  did 
not  possess  a second  such  ruler  but  could  boast 
of  a few  others  who  also  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  services  to  the  cause  of  learning.  The 
dynasty  of  Gulkandah  has  been  glorified  by  King 
Qutb  Shah,  who  gave  a great  impetus  to  education 
by  the  foundation  of  colleges  and  public  seminaries, 
and  by  his  patronage  of  learned  men.  The  other 
principalities  such  as  Khandlsh,  Jaunpur,  etc.,  were 
also  blessed  with  their  own  royal  Maecenases  who 
have  left  behind  a good  record  of  their  educational 
and  literary  enterprise. 
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While  recounting  the  achievements  of  these 
rulers,  we  should  also  remember  that  private  enter- 
prise was  also  active  in  the  cause  of  education. 
There  were  gentlemen  in  whom  “ power  ” and 
“ goodness  ” were  combined  in  equal  proportions. 
Mahmud  Gawan,  the  nobleman  of  Bldar,  was 
liberal  to  prodigality,  and  the  best  of  the  colleges 
founded  by  him  still  stands  in  a mutilated  state  to 
testify  to  the  beneficence  of  the  donor.  The 
generosity  of  some  nobles  in  the  reigns  of  Alauddln 
and  Sikandar  has  already  been  mentioned.  Indeed, 
the  cause  of  education  had  its  friends  among  the 
nobility  and  the  gentry,  whose  patronage  was  a 
potent  factor  in  its  furtherance. 

We  have  also  seen  how  Delhi  rose  to  its  high 
position  as  a seat  of  learning  through  so  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  became  both  the  in- 
tellectual and  political  capital  of  Muhammadan 
India.  We  have  also  noticed  how  Flruzabad 
eclipsed  Delhi,  and  after  a time  was  itself  eclipsed 
by  other  literary  centres,  and  how  there  were 
multiplied  other  centres  of  learning  in  the  country, 
such  as  those  at  Agra,  Jaunpur,  Bldar,  Haidarabad, 
Bada'un,  etc. 

Some  of  these  centres  of  Muhammadan  learning, 
as  we  learn  from  the  accounts  given  of  them,  were 
in  no  way  inferior  to  Samarqand  or  Bukhara, 
Baghdad,  Cairo  or  Damascus.  The  influx  of  learned 
men  from  countries  outside  India  shows  the 
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Domestic  System  of  Teaching  among  the  Muhammadans.  A Teacher 
with  his  Pupils.  By  Bihzad,  the  famous  Persian  Painter.  [Preserved 
in  the  Imperial  Library,  St.  Petersburg  (Petrograd).] 

[From  Martin’s  Miniature  Painting  and  Painters  of  Persia,  India  and  Turkey  (Bernard  Qua  rite  it).] 
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superior  literary  life  which  India  afforded  them  in 
those  days. 

While  speaking  of  the  schools  and  colleges  as 
centres  of  instruction,  we  should  not  allow  our 
attention  to  be  engrossed  by  them  and  them  alone. 
We  should  take  note  of  the  unobtrusive  but  useful 
educational  works  done  by  the  unconventional 
domestic  system  of  teaching.  It  made  the  house  of 
a learned  man  a centre  of  instruction,  which  some- 
times supplied  the  students  with  both  board  and 
lodging.  Thus  to  quote  a single  instance,  we  find 
the  author  of  the  Tdrikh-Tdhiri  studying  in  the 
house  of  his  preceptor  Maulana  Ishaq,  and  perusing 
Sa’di,  Jam!,  KhaqanI  and  Anwar!.* 1  Such  educa- 
tional centres,  small  but  numerous,  not  only  pro- 
vided a field  for  post-collegiate  studies,  but  were 
also  in  many  cases  the  only  means  by  which 
instruction  in  some  subjects  was  imparted.  The 
schools  and  colleges  did  not  generally  provide  for 
such  a training ; it  was  for  this  reason  that  we  find 
a learner  of  music  or  painting,  for  instance,  taking 
his  lessons  from  his  chosen  ustdd  in  the  latter’s 
house.  The  technical  education  was  diffused  by 
the  system  of  apprenticeship.  We  notice,  in  the 
provision  made  by  Flruz  Tughlaq  for  the  technical 
education  of  the  slaves  he  brought  up,  that  they 
were  placed  under  master-craftsmen  in  their  shops 
or  manufactories,  to  learn  the  different  arts. 


1 Elliot  vol.  i,  p.  253. 
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[From  Martin’s  Miniature  Painting  and  Painters  of  Persia , India  and  Turkey  ( Bernard  Quaritch).'] 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Mughal  Dynasty, 
i.  Babar. 

Babar  had  some  of  the  sturdier  qualities  that 
characterized  his  ancestor  Timur ; but  he  was 
more  refined  and  accomplished  than  that  monarch. 
The  high  encomiums  showered  by  Mr.  Erskine  on 
this  Sultan  have  not  been  misplaced  : — 

“Upon  the  whole,  if  we  review  with  impartiality  the  history  of 
Asia,  we  shall  find  few  princes  who  are  entitled  to  rank  higher 
than  Babar  in  genius  and  accomplishments.  His  grandson  Akbar 
may  perhaps  be  placed  above  him  for  profound  and  benevolent 
policy.  The  crooked  artifice  of  Aurangzib  is  not  entitled  to  the 
same  distinction.  The  merit  of  Changlz  Khan  and  Tamerlaine 
(Timur-i-Lang)  terminated  in  their  splendid  conquests,  which  far 
excelled  the  achievements  of  Babar,  but  in  activity  of  mind,  in  his 
gay  equanimity  and  in  the  possession  of  manly  and  social  virtues, 
we  shall  probably  find  no  other  Asiatic  prince  who  can  justly 
be  placed  beside  him.”  1 

To  these  qualities  should,  however,  be  added 
his  literary  accomplishments.  He  was  a great 
scholar  in  Arabic,  Persian  and  Turk!,  and  a 
fastidious  critic.2  He  cultivated  the  art  of  poetry 
from  his  early  years  and  is  mentioned  as  the  author 


1 Erskine’s  Memoirs  of  Babar , p.  432. 

2 Tuzaki-Babari,  Elliot  iv,  p.  219. 
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of  a collection  of  Turk!  poems,  many  of  which  are 
quoted  in  his  Memoirs.  Abul  Fazl  speaks  of  a 
Persian  Masnawl  of  his  composition,  which  had  a 
large  circulation.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a work 
on  prosody  and  a few  other  smaller  books.  But 
the  greatest  of  all  his  works  is  his  Memoirs } written 
in  the  Turkish  language.1 2  He  also  transposed 
into  poetry  the  work  of  Khwajah  Ahrar.  He 
was  an  adept  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  his  skill 
in  music  on  which  he  wrote  a treatise  was  also  of 
a high  order.3  Mirza  Muhammad  Haidar,  the 
author  of  the  T arikhi-Rashidi , says — 

“ In  the  composition  of  Turk!  poetry  he  was  second  only  to 
Amir  ’All  Shir.  . . . He  invented  a style  of  verse  called  Mubaiyan, 
and  was  the  author  of  a most  useful  treatise  on  Jurisprudence, 
which  has  been  adopted  generally.  He  also  wrote  a tract  on 
Turkish  prosody,  superior  in  elegance  to  any  other,  and  put  into 
verse  the  Risalah-i-Walidlyah  of  his  Holiness.”4 

We  also  learn  from  the  T arikhi-Muzaffari  that 
he  versified  a small  religious  tract  written  in  honour 
of  ’Ubaidullah’s  parents.  He  also  composed  a book 
on  prosody,  entitled  Mufassal .5 6 


1 Babar  s Memoirs  was  translated  into  Persian  by  Khan  Khanan 
at  the  instance  of  Akbar  ; vide  Mir'atul-’Alam  MS.  in  the  Boh.  Coll., 
leaf  179. 

2 Erskine’s  Memoirs  of  Babar , p.  431  ; also  Ferishta  vol.  ii, 
pp.  61  and  65. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Translation  by  E.  D.  Ross  and  N.  Elias,  pp.  173,  174-  See 

also  Muntakhabul-  Tawarikh,  vol.  i,  (Ranking),  p.  449. 

6 T arikhi-Muzaffari,  by  Muhammad  ’All  Khan  Ansarl,  MS.  in 
ASB,  pp.  14,  15. 
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In  1504  a.d.,  he  initiated  a kind  of  handwriting 
called  the  Babar!  hand.1  He  indited  a copy  of  the 
Quran  in  that  script  and  sent  it  to  Mecca.2 

Regarding  Babar’s  education,  Mr.  Lanepoole 
says — 

“ At  the  age  of  five  the  child  (Babar)  was  taken  on  a visit  to 
Samarqand.  . . . The  next  six  years  must  have  been  spent  in  educa- 
tion and  well  spent,  for  he  had  little  leisure  (later  on)  to  improve 
himself,  and  his  remarkable  attainments  in  the  two  languages  he 
wrote  imply  steady  application.  Of  his  early  training  we  hear 
nothing,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  important  part  of 
it  was  due  to  the  women  of  his  family.”  3 

A jovial  man  as  he  was,  he  used  to  hold  frequent 
parties,  in  which  extempore  verses  and  recitations  in 
Turkish  and  Persian  often  came  as  a ballast  to  the 
coarseness  that  at  times  tainted  them.  However, 
many  literary  men  were  his  companions,  and  his 
Memoirs  describes  a party  of  literary  men  on  a 
boat  in  which  they  and  Babar  amused  themselves 
by  making  verses.4 

Some  of  the  literary  men  who  came  into  contact 
with  Babar  and  received  reward  and  encourage- 
ment were  Khundamlr,  grandson  of  the  illustrious 
Mir^iund  and  the  author  of  the  Habibul-Siyar , 
Maulana  Shahabuddln  the  enigmatist,  and  Mlrza 
Ibrahim  of  Hirat.  They  were  directed  by  the 


1 Talbot’s  Memoirs  of  Babar,  p.  97. 

2 Muntakhabul-  Tawdrikh , vol.  i,  (Ranking),  p.  449. 

3 Lanepoole’s  Babar , p.  22  ; p.  30  mentions  “ Sk.  Mazld " as 
Babar’s  tutor. 

4 Erskine’s  Memoirs  of  Babar,  p.  291. 
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Sultan  to  live  at  his  court.  Khundamir  had  to  leave 
Hirat  owing  to  troubles  raging  there,  and  came  to 
Hindustan,  where  he  was  introduced  to  Emperor 
Babar  at  Agra.  He  accompanied  the  Emperor  to 
Bengal  in  his  expedition,  and  upon  his  death  was 
favoured  by  Humayun,  in  whose  name  he  wrote 
the  Qanuni-Humayun , quoted  by  Abul  Fazl  in  the 
Akbar-Ndmah.  He  accompanied  Humayun  to 
Gujrat,  where  he  died  (1534-35  a.d.),  and  his  body 
was  buried  in  Delhi  by  the  side  of  Nizamuddln 
Auliya  and  Amir  Khusrau.1 

In  his  early  career  as  an  author,  he  had  been 
much  helped  by  the  learned  minister  of  Sultan 
Husain  of  Hirat,  who  collected  a valuable  library 
of  the  most  esteemed  works  of  the  time,  and  placed 
him  in  charge  of  it.2 

However  great  might  be  the  reputation  of 
Babar’s  Memoirs  for  accuracy  of  statement,  it 
certainly  fails  in  this  respect,  when  it  says  that 
Hindustan  had  no  college  in  it.  The  passage  runs 
thus:  “The  people  of  Hindustan  have  no  good 
horses,  no  good  flesh,  no  grapes  or  musk-melons, 
no  good  fruits,  no  ice  or  cold  water,  no  good  food 
or  bread  in  their  bazars,  no  baths  or  colleges , no 
candles,  no  torches,  not  a candle-stick.”  The  state- 
ment will,  of  course,  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth.3 

1 Elliot  iv,  pp.  141,  143. 

* Ibid. 

3 Babar  s Memoirs , p.  333  (or  Talbot’s  Memoirs  of  Babar , 
p.  190). 
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Regarding  the  Hindu  astronomical  science  as 
cultivated  in  India,  and  the  calculations  made  under 
it,  Babar  makes  the  following  remarks  in  his 
Memoirs  in  connection  with  the  observatory  which 
existed  at  that  time  in  Samarqand,  the  calculations 
of  which  were  followed  by  the  Muhammadans  in 
India. 

“ By  means  of  this  observatory,  Ulugh  Beg  Mirza  composed  the 
KurkanI  Astronomical  Tables,  which  are  followed  at  the  present 
time,  scarcely  any  other  being  used.  Before  they  were  published, 
the  Ilkhani  Astronomical  Tables  were  in  general  use,  constructed 
by  Khwajah  Nasr  in  the  time  of  Halaku,  in  an  observatory  built 
at  Maragha.  Halaku  Khan  was  also  denominated  Ilkhani.  Not 
more  than  seven  or  eight  observatories  have  been  constructed  in 
the  world.  Among  these,  one  was  erected  by  Khallf  Mamun,  in 
which  the  Astronomical  Tables  entitled  ‘ Zlch  Mamunl’  were  drawn 
up.  Another  was  built  by  Batlmius  (Ptolemy).  Another  was  the 
observatory  erected  in  Hindustan  in  the  time  of  Rajah  Vikramajit, 
a Hindu,  in  Ujjain  and  Dhar  in  the  kingdom  of  Malwa,  now 
known  as  the  kingdom  of  Mandu.  The  Hindus  still  follow  the 
Tables  that  were  then  constructed.  These  Tables  are,  however, 
more  imperfect  than  any  of  the  others.  Since  the  building  of  that 
observatory  till  the  present  time  is  1584  years.”1 

GhazI  Khan,  the  Afghan  noble  of  the  Punjab, 
who  invited  Babar  to  deliver  the  Afghans  from  the 
Emperor  Ibrahim,  had  a good  library,  containing  a 
number  of  valuable  books.  Babar  imprisoned  him 
for  treachery,  and  after  his  escape,  examined  the 
library  in  1525  a.d.,  and  sent  some  of  its  books  to 

1 Erskine’s  Memoirs  of  Babar,  pp.  50,  51.  The  task  of  framing 
the  Tables  was  given  by  Ulugh  Beg  Mirza  first  to  Qazlzadah  RumI, 
and  on  his  death  to  Maulana  Ghiyasuddln  Jamshid,  and  then  to 
I bn  ’All  Muhammad  KoshjI. 
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Humayun  and  Kamran  for  their  use.  The  library 
had  in  it  a few  theological  books  which  also 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Sultan.  However, 
Babar  was  not  satisfied  with  the  collection,  for  says 
he  : “I  did  not  on  the  whole  find  so  many  books 
of  value  as,  from  their  appearance,  I had  expected.”  1 

The  practice  of  making  a book  more  lucid  and 
interesting  by  the  insertion  of  illustrations  in  it,  is 
at  least  as  old  in  Muhammadan  India  as  the 
time  of  Babar.  His  Memoirs  was  embellished 
with  coloured  representations  of  animals  described 
therein,  which  formed  an  attractive  feature  of  the 
book.  Jahangir,  however,  finds  fault  with  them,  for 
most  probably  the  painters  did  not  draw  them  from 
life.  This  defect  he  avoided  in  his  own  Jahangir- 
N dm  ah. 2 

Babar  was  interested  in  painting  and  took  with 
him  to  India  all  the  specimens  he  could  collect  from 
the  library  of  his  ancestors  (the  Timurides),  some  of 
which  were  taken  back  to  Persia  by  Nadir  Shah 
after  the  conquest  of  Delhi.  These  manuscripts 
exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  the  art  of  India.3 

We  learn  from  the  Tawdvikh  of  Sayyid  Maqbar 
’All,  a minister  of  Babar,  that  the  Public  Works 


1 Talbot’s  Memoirs  of  Babar , p.  176;  also  Tazkiratul-Salatin , 
MS.  in  Boh.  Coll.,  leaf  104. 

2 Waqi'dti-Jahdngiri,  Elliot  vi,  p.  331. 

3 Martin’s  Miniature  Painting  and  Painters  of  India , Persia 
and  Turkey , vol.  i,  p.  79. 
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Department  (Shuhrati  ’Am)  of  the  time,  which  con- 
tinued through  the  reigns  of  the  succeeding  Mughal 
emperors,  was  entrusted,  among  other  duties,  with 
that  of  conducting  postal  service,  the  publication  of 
a Gazette , and  the  building  of  schools  and  colleges. 
That  the  educational  works  received  attention  of 
Government,  appears  from  their  being  made  into 
an  item  of  duty  of  a state  department.1 

Of  the  learned  men  of  Babar’s  time  may  be 
mentioned  Shaikh  Zain  KhwafI,  who  translated  the 
IVdqi dti-Babari,  Maulana  Baqa'i  and  Maulana 
Shahabuddln,  the  enigmatist.2 


2.  Humayun. 

Humayun  followed  up  the  traditions  of  his 
father  and  used  to  spend  his  time  in  social  inter- 
course and  amusements,  in  State  duties  and  studies. 
He  loved  to  study  astronomy  and  geography , and 
wrote  dissertations  on  the  nature  of  the  elements. 
For  his  own  use,  he  caused  to  be  constructed  both 
terrestrial  and  celestial  globes .3  He  was  fond  of 


1 G.  Sastrl’s  article  in  the  Navya  Bhdrata,  1305  B.S.,  p.  71. 

2 Muntakhabul-Tawdrikh , vol.  i,  (Ranking),  p.  449;  A.N.,  I., 
pp. 280  ff, 

3 Ferishta  vol.  ii,  pp.  70,  71  ; T arikhj-A kbarl,  MS.  in  ASB, 
leaf  19;  T arikh i- Salatlni-A  fazhinah , MS.  in  ASB,  by  Ahmad 
Yadgar,  leaf  208;  Abul  Fazl,  in  his  Akbar-Namah,  vol.  i,  p.  287 
(Beveridge),  says : “His  noble  nature  was  marked  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  energy  of  Alexander  and  the  learning  of  Aristotle.” 
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the  company  of  learned  men,  poets  and  philosophers, 
and  used  to  discuss  literary  subjects  with  them. 
He  was  fond  of  poetry,  and  himself  composed  good 
verses.1 

When  Humayun  was  four  years,  four  months 
and  four  days  old,  a ceremony  was  gone  through 
for  celebrating  the  occasion  of  his  being  first  put 
under  tutors.  The  child  Sultan  was  seated  in  the 
school-house  and  formally  made  over  to  the  care 
of  the  tutors.2  Shah-J  ahan-N  amah  calls  it 

“ maktab  ceremony.”  3 

Mr.  L.  F.  Smith  saw  this  ceremony  in  1801 
among  the  Muhammadans  in  N.W.P.,  and  in  a 
letter,  gives  the  following  details  of  the  same : — 
“ When  the  boy  is  four  years,  four  months,  four 
days  old,  for  him  a silver  slate  is  made,  and  they 
write  on  it  the  Surahi-Iqra',  a chapter  of  the  Qur'an , 
and  make  him  repeat  it ; at  this  time,  a master  is 
kept  for  him.”4 

This  Sultan  was  fond  of  magnificence  in  his 
court,  and  made  classifications  of  the  inhabitants 
of  his  empire,  created  gradations  of  rank,  built 
several  halls  for  the  receptions  of  the  separate 
classes,  and  had  fixed  days  for  giving  them 

1 Muntakhabnl-Tawarikh , vol.  i,  (Ranking),  p.  602  ; Ferishta 
vol.  ii,  pp.  178-180. 

2 Tazkiratul-Saldtln , MS.  in  Boh.  Coll.,  vol.  i,  leaf  169. 

3 Shah-J  ahan-N  amah,  MS.  in  ASB,  leaf  45.  The  ceremony- 

looks  very  much  like  the  Hdte  Khadi  *ffs)  of  the  Hindus. 

4 L.  F.  Smith’s  Appendix  to  Chahar  Darwlsh,  p.  253. 
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audience.  In  this  arrangement  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  how  the  literary  men  were  treated , and  what 
place  was  assigned  to  them. 

The  people  of  his  empire  were  divided  into 
three  classes  : — 

(i)  The  holy  men,  the  literati , the  law-officers 
and  scientists  formed  a class  called  Ahli-Sa’adat, 
because  to  associate  with  such  men,  to  honour  and 
regard  them  would  bring  eternal  prosperity. 

(ii)  The  relations  of  the  Sultan,  the  nobles  and 
ministers  as  well  as  the  military,  formed  the  group 
called  Ahli-Daulat,  for  no  wealth  could  be  attained 
without  them. 

(iii)  Those  who  possessed  beauty  and  elegance, 
were  young  and  lovely,  as  also  the  musicians  and 
singers,  formed  another  class  to  which  the  appel- 
lation of  Ahli-Murad  (people  of  pleasure)  was 
given.1 

The  king  also  divided  the  days  of  the  week 
and  appointed  two  days  for  each  of  these  three 
classes.  Saturdays  and  Thursdays  were  allotted 
to  class  (i),  the  reason  being  that  Saturday  is 
ascribed  to  Saturn,  and  Thursday  to  Jupiter — the 
planets  that  protect  and  preserve  the  men  comprised 
in  the  class.  Sundays  and  Tuesdays  were  fixed 
for  class  (ii),  for  Sunday  belongs  to  the  Sun,  to 
which  is  attached  the  fate  of  all  rulers,  and 


Huma 

yun. 


1 Humayun-Namak , Elliot  v,  pp.  119,  120. 
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Tuesday  to  Mars,  the  patron  of  warriors  and  brave 
men.  Mondays  and  Wednesdays  were  set  apart 
for  class  (iii),  because  Monday  is  the  day  of  the 
Moon  and  Wednesday  of  Mercury,  and  it  was 
thought  reasonable  that  the  king  should  keep  com- 
pany on  those  days  with  “ young  men  beautiful  as 
the  moon,  and  hear  sweet  songs  and  delightful 
music.” 

On  Fridays,  as  the  name  (Jamu’ah)  signifies,  he 
called  together  all  the  three  classes,  and  sat  with 
them  as  long  as  his  leisure  allowed.1 

The  above  three  classes  do  not  show  the  place 
that  men  of  letters  occupied  in  his  estimation,  but 
the  subdivisions  that  he  introduced  leave  no  doubt 
on  the  point.  Fie  distributed  arrows  of  gold  with 
different  proportions  of  alloy  to  indicate  the  ranks 
of  their  possessors.  The  three  classes  were  divided 
into  twelve  sub-classes  of  Arrows.  The  twelfth 
arrow,  which  was  made  of  the  purest  gold,  was  put 
in  the  quiver  of  the  king  himself,  giving  him  the 
highest  rank.  The  eleventh  arrow  belonged  to  His 
Majesty’s  relations  and  all  the  “ Sultans  ” in  the 
government  employ.  The  tenth  to  the  learned  and 
religious,  the  ninth  to  the  great  nobles,  the  eighth 
to  the  courtiers  and  some  of  the  king’s  personal 
attendants,  the  seventh  to  the  attendants  in  general, 
the  sixth  to  the  harems  and  well-behaved  female 


1 Humayun- Namah,  Elliot  v,  pp.  121,  122. 
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attendants,  the  fifth  to  young  maid-servants,  the 
fourth  to  the  treasurers  and  stewards,  the  third  to 
the  soldiers,  the  second  to  the  menial  servants,  and 
the  first  to  the  palace-guards,  camel-drivers  and 
the  like. 

Each  of  these  arrows  or  orders  had,  moreover, 
three  grades,  the  highest,  the  middle  and  the 
lowest.1 

Ferishta  records  that  the  Sultan  built  seven 
halls  of  audience,  in  which  he  received  distinct 
classes  of  persons.  The  seven  halls  were  respec- 
tively named  after  the  seven  planets.  In  the  Palace 
of  the  Moon  he  gave  audience  to  travellers,  am- 
bassadors, etc.  The  Palace  of  ’Utarid  or  Mercury 
was  for  civil  officers,  and  so  on.  The  learned  men 
were  received  in  the  Saturn  and  Jupiter  halls.  He 
gave  public  audience  according  to  the  planet  of  the 
day,  and  the  furniture  and  paintings,  as  also  the 
dresses  of  the  attendants,  bore  symbols  emblematic 
of  the  planet.  In  each  of  these  palaces  he  tran- 
sacted business  one  day  in  the  week  by  rotation.2 

Mir  ’Abdul  Latlf,  the  author  of  the  Lubbul- 
Tawdrikh , was  invited  by  the  Sultan,  but  he 


1 Humayun-N amah,  Elliot  v,  p.  123. 

2 Ferishta  \ ol.  ii,  p.  71.  Briggs’  note:  “Among  the  Hindus, 
cities  are  usually  subdivided  into  puras  (wards)  called  after  each 
day  of  the  week,  by  which  markets  are  regulated  and  equally 
distributed  throughout  the  town  ; palaces  sometimes  derive  their 
names  from  these  wards.”  N.K.T.  does  not  mention  seven  halls,  but 
seven  receptions. 
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reached  the  royal  court  after  Humayun’s  death. 
As  he  was  a great  philosopher,  theologian  and 
historian,  he  was  appointed  a preceptor  to  Akbar  in 
the  second  year  of  his  reign.1 

The  distinguished  Persian  historian,  Khun- 
damlr,  who  died  in  the  Emperor’s  camp  in  Gujrat, 
was  one  of  his  literary  associates. 

Jauhar,  the  well-known  author  of  the  Tazki- 
ratul-lVaqi'  at  (. Private  Memoirs  of  Humayiin)  was  a 
menial  servant  of  the  Emperor,  in  which  position  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing  all  that  he  recorded.2 

Humayun  was  fond  of  books,  and  even  during 
expedition  carried  a select  library  with  him. 
While  fleeing  as  a fugitive,  Count  Noer  says,  he 
took  with  him  his  librarian  and  a few  of  his 
favourite  books.3  While  he  was  encamped  at 
Cambay  he  had  with  him  several  books,  among 
which  was  a remarkable  copy  of  the  History  of 
Tamerlane,  which  was  taken  away  by  a body  of 
Qulis,  a forest  tribe,  in  a night  attack  upon  his 
camp.  This  book,  however,  was  subsequently 
recovered.4  Nizam,  father  of  Lala  Beg,  styled 
Baz  Bahadur,  was  a librarian  to  the  Sultan.5 

1 Elliot  iv,  p.  294. 

2 Elliot  v,  p.  136. 

3 Noer’s  Akbar , p.  136  (transl.  by  Annette  S.  Beveridge) 

4 Elphinstone,  vol.  ii,  p.  126  (ed.  1841).  Tazkiratul-Salatin, 
MS.  in  Boh.  Coll.,  vol.  i.,  leaf  125,  adds  that  the  Timur-Nainah  was 
copied  by  one  Mulla  Sultan  ’All ; Akbar-Namah , vol.  i,  p.  309 
(Beveridge),  informs  us  that  it  was  illustrated  by  Ustad  Bihzad. 

5 Tuzaki-Jahangirl , by  Rogers  and  Beveridge,  p.  21. 
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Humayun’s  literary  turn  of  mind  is  further 
manifested  by  the  use  he  made  of  the  Shir  Mandal. 
It  was  built  by  Shir  Shah  in  the  Purana  Qil’ah, 
and  used  as  a house  of  pleasure.  But  when 
Humayun  came  to  the  throne  of  Delhi  the  second 
time,  he  transformed  it  into  a library.  It  was  here 
that  he  met  with  his  death. 

“ One  day,”  says  the  author  of  the  Siyarul-Mutaakhkhirin , 
“there  was  a conjecture  that  Venus  would  rise  somewhat  later.  In 
the  evening,  in  order  that  he  (Humayun)  might  see  that  planet,1 
he  went  on  the  top  of  the  roof  of  his  library.  There,  standing  for 
a moment,  he  wished  to  descend.  The  mu'azzan  called  to  prayers. 
Humayun.  in  order  to  show  respect  to  the  azan , desired  to  sit  down 
on  the  second  step.  The  steps  of  the  staircase,  by  reason  of  their 
cleanliness,  were  very  slippery.  The  ferrule  of  his  staff  slipped,  and 
Humayun,  falling  headlong,  rolled  downstairs  on  to  the  ground.'2 
His  limbs  and  joints  were  much  hurt,  and  the  right  side  of  his  head 
received  a great  blow.  He  became  altogether  insensible  ” 3 and 
died  some  time  after  (Jan.  1556  A.D.). 

We  hear  of  a madrasah  built  by  Humayun 


1 Sayy id  Ahmad  (Garcin’s  Transl.,  p.  129)  confirms  the  story, 
but  Ferishta  differs,  and  says  that  the  Emperor  went  there  for  an 
airing.  See  also  Ferishta  vol.  ii,  pp.  177,  178.  Hearn  says,  “His 
death  was  due  to  his  astrological  studies.  One  evening  he  was  told 
that  Venus  ought  to  be  visible,  and  he  determined,  if  he  saw  the 
planet,  to  promote  certain  nobles,  as  it  would  be  fortunate  to  do 
so.” — Hearn’s  Seven  Cities  of  Delhi,  p.  218. 

2 The  fact  of  Humayun’s  “rolling  downstairs  on  to  the  ground” 
has  been  taken  as  improbable  by  some  writers,  e.g.  Elphinstone, 
Marshman,  etc.,  though  that  is  the  story  told  by  Ferishta , Muntakha- 
bul-  Tawarikh,  Tabaqati-Akbari , Miratul-Alam , Shah-Jahan- 
Namah,  etc.  That  Humayun  fell  headlong  over  the  parapet  is 
taken  by  them  as  more  likely. 

3 Siyarul-Mutaakhkhirin , as  quoted  in  C.  Stephen’s  Archaeology 
of  Delhi , p.  194. 
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at  Delhi,  of  which  Shaikh  Husain  was  a pro- 
fessor.1 

ShaiMi  Zainuddln  KhafI,  who  “was  unapproach- 
able in  his  age  in  the  construction  of  enigmas  and 
chronograms,  in  extempore  versification  and  in  all 
the  minutiae  of  poetry  and  prose,”  died  in  1534  a.d. 
near  Chinhar  (Chunar),  and  was  buried  within 
the  precincts  of  a college  founded  by  him.2  A 
school  was  built  on  the  side  of  the  Jumna, 
opposite  to  Agra,  to  perpetuate  his  memory.3 
These  are  two  examples  of  educational  institu- 
tions founded  by  private  individuals  during  Huma- 
yun’s  reign. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  famous 
Humayun’s  Tomb,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Delhi, 
was  at  one  time  used  as  a place  of  instruction. 
That  it  has  not  always  been  a mere  tenement 
beautiful  and  imposing  for  sheltering  the  sarco- 
phagus of  the  Emperor,  and  that  it  housed  a 
madrasah  in  its  bosom,  fulfilling  a task  in  addition 
to  the  one  for  which  it  was  built,  is  testified  to  by 
C.  Stephen  : — 

“ The  college , which  is  on  the  roof  of  the  tomb,  was  at  one  time 
an  institution  of  some  importance,  and  men  of  learning  and  in- 
fluence used  to  be  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  place.  It  has, 
however,  long  ceased  to  maintain  its  reputation,  and  for  the  last  1 50 


1 Blochmann’s  A'ini-Akbari , vol.  i,  p.  538. 

2 Muntakhabiil- Tawarikh,  vol.  i,  (Ranking),  pp.  610,  61 1. 

8 Ibid. , p.  610. 
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years,  the  once  probably  well-filled  rooms  have  been  completely 
abandoned.” 1 


1 C.  Stephen’s  Archaeology  of  Delhi , p.  20 7;  also  Fanshawe’s 
Delhi  Past  and  Present , p.  232:  “On  the  top  of  the  building, 
round  the  drum  below  the  dome,  are  a number  of  rooms  and 
pavilions  once  occupied  by  a college  attached  to  the  mausoleum,  and 
reminding  one  of  the  colony  of  St.  Peter’s  Dome.” 
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Shir  Shah. 

Shir  Shah,  whose  public  works  have  made  his 
reign  so  very  illustrious  in  spite  of  its  shortness, 
has  left  us  in  the  dark  about  many  an  interesting 
point  of  his  rule.  But  we  learn  that  he  used  to  mix 
with  the  learned  (’ulamas),  with  whom  he  used  to 
take  his  meals.1 

About  Shir  Shah’s  education  we  learn  the 
following  details : — 

Hasan,  Shir  Shah’s  father,  had  eight  sons. 
Farid  (afterwards  Shir  Shah)  and  Nizam  were  born 
of  one  mother  of  a Pathan  family ; the  other  sons 
were  born  of  slaves.  Hasan  neglected  his  sons. 
Farid  upon  this  left  his  father’s  house  and  took 
service  as  a soldier  under  Jamal,  the  Governor 
of  Jaunpur.  Hasan  wrote  from  Sasaram  to 
Jamal  requesting  him  to  send  back  his  son  in 
order  that  he  might  be  educated  at  the  former 
place.  Farid  could  not  be  persuaded  to  do  so,  as 
he  wanted  to  remain  at  Jaunpur  which,  as  he  tells 

1 T arikhi- Sh ir- Shah i of  ’Abbas  Khan,  Elliot  iv,  p.  413  {Ibid., 
Garcin  de  Tassy’s  transl.,  p.  143) ; Wdqi'dti-Mushtdqi , Elliot  iv, 
p.  538  ; and  T arikhi- J an- Jahan,  MS.  in  ASB,  leaf  98. 
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us,  was  a better  place  of  instruction  than  Sasaram  ; 
but  he  gave  assurance  that  he  would  study  hard. 
He  soon  made  much  progress  in  his  studies,  so 
that  within  a short  time  he  could  repeat  the  works 
of  Sa’di.  He  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  history 
and  poetry,  being  supported  by  the  generosity  of 
the  Governor.1  He  got  by  heart  the  Sikandar- 
Namah , the  Gulistdn , the  Bust  an , etc.,  and  studied 
philosophy  also.  During  his  reign,  whenever 
learned  men  came  to  ask  for  a maintenance  (mud- 
dat-mash),  he  used  to  question  them  about  the 
Hashiya-Hindi,  for  even  then  he  had  much  liking 
for  books  of  history  and  lives  of  ancient  kings.2 
He  learnt  Arabic  and  studied  thoroughly  the 
Kafiyah  (a  grammatical  work)  with  the  commen- 
taries of  Qazi  Shahabuddln  and  also  the  biographies 
of  the  kings  of  former  times.  He  used  to  visit 
monasteries  and  colleges , associating  with  the 
learned  doctors  and  Shaikhs  for  self-improvement.3 

A madrasah  was  built  by  this  monarch  at 
Ndrnaul ,4  thirty-two  miles  due  west  of  Bawal,  a 
station  on  the  railway  between  Hissar  and  Jaypur. 
The  college  is  located  in  one  of  the  greatest  build- 
ings of  the  city.  Here  stands  the  tomb  of  “ Hasan 


1 Stewart’s  Hist,  of  Bengal,  pp.  127,  128;  also  Ferishta  vol.  ii, 

p.  100. 

2 Muntakhabnl-Tawarikh,  vol.  i,  (Ranking),  p.  466;  and  Tarikhi- 
Skir-Shahi,  Elliot  iv,  p.  31 1. 

3 Ibid.  4 In  the  Patiala  State. 
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Slve,”  great-grandfather  of  Shir  Shah.  The  tomb 
was  built  by  Shir  Shah  at  an  expense  of  about 
a lac  of  rupees.  An  inscription  fixes  the  date  of 
the  erection  of  the  madrasah  as  927  a.h.  (1520 

A.D.).1 

Shir  Shah’s  son  had  also  love  of  learning.  He 
could  compose  extempore  verses.  Two  learned 
men  with  whom  he  used  to  mix  often  were  Shaikh 
’Abdul  Hasan  Kambu  and  Shaikh  ’Abdullah  Sul- 
tanpurl  Maqdum-ul-Mulk.2  Shaikh  ’Ala'I  was  a 
very  learned  man  of  the  time.  He  acted  as  if,  as 
Bada'unI  says,  his  motto  were — 

“ Continual  learning  is  requisite  with  application  and  exertion  ; 
Always  by  day  argument  and  by  night  repetition.”  3 


1 Arch.  Survey  Report , vol.  xxiii,  p.  27. 

2 T arikhi-  Jan - Afghan,  MS.  in  ASB,  leaf  103. 

3 Muntakhabul-  Tawdrikh,  vol.  i,  (Ranking),  pp.  507,  508. 


[Note. — For  the  connection  of  Shir  Shah's  father  with  “ Simla 
in  the  province  of  Narnaul,”  see  Dorn's  Annotations  on  the  first 
part  of  the  History  of  the  Afghans , pp.  100,  101.] 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  Mughal  Dynasty  {resumed). 

Akbar  the  Great. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  reign  of  the  monarch 
who  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
sovereigns  India  has  ever  seen.  Akbar  is  as  much 
noted  for  his  statesmanship  as  for  his  encourage- 
ment of  letters.  He  is,  however,  described  by  some 
writers  as  utterly  unlettered.  Noer,1  for  instance, 
on  the  authority  of  a Goanese  writer,  credits  him 
with  no  literary  education.  The  Tiizaki-Jahdngiri 
makes  the  following  statements  on  the  subject : — 

“My  (Jahangir’s)  father  used  to  hold  discourse  with  learned 
men  of  all  persuasions,  particularly  with  the  Pandits  and  the 
intelligent  persons  of  Hindustan.  Though  he  was  illiterate , yet 
from  constantly  conversing  with  learned  and  clever  persons,  his 
language  was  so  polished  that  no  one  could  discover  from  his 
conversation  that  he  was  entirely  uneducated.  He  understood  even 
the  elegances  of  poetry  and  prose  so  well  that  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  any  one  more  proficient.” 2 

Here,  the  Emperor  is  described  by  his  son 
Jahangir,  of  whom  the  Tuzak  professes  to  be  an 


1 Noer’s  Akbar,  vol.  ii,  pp.  56,  243. 

2 T uzaki-  Jahangiri,  by  Rogers  and  Beveridge,  p.  33  ; Tiizaki- 
Jahdngiri,  translated  by  Lowe,  p.  26,  Fasc.  i,  (Bibl.  Indica). 
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autobiography,  to  be  “ entirely  uneducated.”  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Waqi dti-J ahangiri,  which  also 
styles  itself  to  be  an  autobiography  of  the  same 
royal  personage,  only  says  that  though  Akbar  was 
not  profoundly  learned,  yet  his  conversation  with 
the  learned  might  lead  one  to  believe  that  he  was 
profoundly  learned  in  every  branch  of  science.  It 
does  not  say  that  he  was  utterly  unlettered.  The 
description  is  as  follows  : — 

“With  these  Pandits  my  father  (Akbar)  was  in  constant  habit 
of  familiar  conversation  on  every  subject.  He  associated,  indeed, 
with  the  learned  among  the  Hindus  of  every  description  ; and 
although  he  might  not  have  derived  any  particular  advantage  from 
the  attainment,  he  had  acquired  such  a knowledge  of  the  elegance 
of  composition  both  in  prose  and  verse  that  a person  not  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  his  elevated  character  and  station  might 
have  set  him  down  as  profoundly  learned  in  every  branch  of 
science.” 1 

The  above  two  quotations  are  typical  of  the  two 
divergent  views  on  the  point,  the  one  or  the  other 
of  which  may  be  found  in  several  other  books  that 
profess  themselves  to  be  autobiographies  of 
Jahangir,  e.g.  Iqbal-Namah , T drlkh i-Sall ni-Shdh I, 
Jahangir-Namah,  etc.,  as  also  in  other  historical 
records.  The  position  that  Akbar  was  unlettered 
cannot  however  be  accepted  for  various  reasons. 
The  fact  of  Humayun’s  appointment  of  ’Abdul  Latlf 
as  tutor  to  his  son,  who,  however,  did  not  arrive  at 
the  Court  till  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  proves 


x 


Waqi' ati-J ahangiri,  Price’s  transl.  (1829),  pp.  44,  45. 
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the  solicitude  of  the  latter  for  his  son’s  education, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  he,  and  after  his 
death,  Bairam  the  guardian,  should  have  left  the 
education  of  the  future  monarch  in  a precarious 
state.  Bairam,  it  appears,  chose  ’Abdul  Latlf  as 
Akbar’s  tutor  later  on.1  Moreover,  there  is  dis- 
tinct record  that  Pir  Muhammad  Khan  2 and  HajI 
Muhammad  Khan  3 were  also  his  tutors.  Besides, 
an  “entirely  uneducated”  or  “illiterate”  person  is 
not  in  a position  to  appreciate  conversations  on 
learned  topics,  enjoy  abstruse  controversies  or  take 
part  in  discussions  with  learned  men,  much  less  to 
appreciate  the  elegances  of  literary  compositions. 
This  inference  is  supported,  at  any  rate,  by  Abul 
Fazl  who  makes  some  positive  remarks  about 
Akbar’s  education.  He  says  that  when  the  Emperor 
was  four  years,  four  months,  four  days  old4  on  the 
20th  November,  1547,  he  was  put  to  school  and 
Maulana  A’zamuddln  was  charged  with  the  respon- 
sible task  of  educating  him.5 


1 Noer’s  Akbar,  vol.  i,  p.  127. 

2 Ferishta  vol.  ii,  pp.  193,  201  ; Elphinstone,  vol.  ii,  (ed.  1841), 
p.  262. 

3 Ferishta  vol.  ii,  p.  194. 

4 Humayun  also  went  through  the  same  ceremony  as  noticed 
above. 

5 Akbar-Namah,  vol.  i,  (Beveridge),  ch.  xliv,  p.  518.  The 
remarks  of  Mr.  Beveridge  are  important  in  this  connection,  as  they 
are  directed  towards  the  solution  of  this  perplexing  question  : “ The 
truth  as  far  as  it  can  be  seen  through  the  maze  of  Abul  Fazl’s 
rhetoric  seems  to  be  that  Akbar  was  an  idle  boy,  fond  of  animals 
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Humayun  himself  by  his  knowledge  of  astrology 
fixed  the  lucky  moment ; but  when  the  hour  came, 
Akbar  concealed  himself  in  a frolic  and  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  A’zamuddln  did  not  remain 
long  as  tutor,  and  was  dismissed  owing  to  his 
addiction  to  pigeon- flying,  Maulana  Bayazid  being 
appointed  in  his  place.  Later  on,  Muni’m  Khan 
was  selected  for  giving  him  a training  in  the 
military  art.1 

In  view  of  these  evidences,  we  cannot  easily 
accept  the  view  that  Akbar  lived  and  died  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  alphabet.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
some  historians  describing  him  as  well  read  in 
history,  and  able  to  compose  poetry2  and  recite 
several  odes  of  Hafiz.3 

He  took  much  pleasure  in  Indian  fables,  and 
caused  the  Stories  of  Mir  Hamzah  consisting  of  360 
fables  to  be  written  in  a beautiful  hand  and  em- 
bellished with  appropriate  pictures  affixed  to  each 

and  out-door  amusements,  and  that  he  would  not  learn  his  lessons. 
This  is  corroborated  by  Jahangir’s  description  of  him  as  an  un- 
lettered man,  and  one  who  in  his  youth  was  fond  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  table.  It  seems  probable,  too,  that  Akbar  never  knew  how  to 
read  and  write.  This  seems  extraordinary  in  the  son  of  so  learned 
a man  as  Humayun,  but  apparently  the  latter  was  not  to  blame  for 
this.  We  are  told  that  A’zamuddln,  the  first  teacher,  was  removed 
for  his  addiction  to  pigeon-flying.  This  was  a taste  he  communi- 
cated to  his  pupil,  if  indeed  the  boy  did  not  inherit  it  from  his 
great-grandfather  ’Umar  Shaikh.” — Akbar-N aviah , vol.  i,  (Beve- 
ridge), p.  518  n. 

1 Noer’s  Akbar  (transl.  by  Annette  S.  Beveridge),  vol.  i,  p.  125. 

2 8 Elliot  iv,  p.  294;  and  Ferishta  vol.  ii,  p.  280.  See  Addendum. 
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fable.1  He  kept  up  his  studies  throughout  his  life. 
Every  day  some  competent  person  read  to  him 
books  which  he  used  to  hear  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  He  marked  with  dates  the  places  where 
he  left  off,  and  paid  the  reader  according  to  the 
number  of  pages  read.  This  steady  progress  in 
study  made  him  acquainted  with  many  works  on 
different  subjects  ; and  Abul  Fazl  says  that  there 
was  “ hardly  a work  of  science,  of  genius  or  of 
history  but  was  r°ad  to  His  Majesty;  and  he  was 
not  tired  with  hearing  them  repeated,  but  always 
listened  with  great  avidity.” 2 The  following  works 
were  repeatedly  read  by  him  : — 

A khldq-i-N dsiri , 

Kimiyd-i-Sci  'ddat, 

Odbiis-Namah , 

Works  of  Sharf  of  Munair, 

Gu  list  an, 

Hadiqali  of  Hakim  Sana'!, 

Masnawi-i-Ma  ’ nawi , 

Jdm-i-Jdm , 

Bust  an, 

Shah- N amah , 

Masnawis  of  Shaikh  Nizami, 

Works  of  Khusrau  and  Maulana  Jami, 
Diwans  of  Khaqani,  Anwari 
and  several  works  on  history.3 

1 Ferishta  vol.  ii,  p.  280. 

2-3  For  the  above  information,  vide  Blochmann’s  A'ini-Akbari , 
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The  royal  duties  being  heavy  and  exacting,  a 
part  of  the  night  had  to  be  devoted  to  them  ; but 
the  king,  with  his  uncommon  thirst  for  knowledge, 
had  always  the  patience  to  devote  some  time  to 
communion  with  philosophers,  Sufis,  and  histo- 
rians, who  entertained  him  with  wise  discourses. 
He  always  took  delight  in  the  society  of  learned 
men,  and  called  meetings  in  which  he  listened  to 
their  discussions  on  nice  points  of  science,  on 
ancient  and  modern  history,  on  religions  and  sects, 
— in  short,  “ on  all  matters  of  worldly  interest.”  It 
was  this  love  of  knowledge  that  prompted  him  to 
build  the  famous  ’Ibadat  Khana  in  his  newly  built 
city  of  Fathpur  Slkrl.  It  stood  in  the  garden  of 
the  royal  palace  with  its  four  halls,  the  western 
of  which  was  occupied  by  Sayyids  or  descendants 
of  the  prophet,  the  southern  by  the  learned  ( ulamas), 
the  northern  by  ShaiMis  and  men  subject  to  ecstasy, 
and  the  eastern  by  the  nobles  and  officers  of  the 
court,  whose  tastes  tallied  with  those  of  one  or 
other  of  the  above  three  classes.  The  allotment  of 
separate  halls  was  to  remove  the  ill-feeling  that  had 
arisen  on  one  occasion  in  the  assembly  for  seats  and 


p.  103  ; and  Gladwin,  p.  85.  ’Abdul  Qadir,  in  his  Muntakhabul- 
Tawarlkh , tells  us  that  Naqlb  Khan  often  used  to  read  before 
the  Emperor  the  book  called  Hayat-ul-Haiwdn.  f Muntakhabul- 

Tawarikh , by  ’Abdul  Qadir,  vol.  ii,  p.  207,  translated  by  W.  H. 
Lowe  ( Bibl . Indica ).  ] 
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order  of  precedence.  On  Fridays  and  Sundays, 
as  well  as  on  holy  nights,  the  “ Sufis,  doctors, 
preachers,  lawyers,  Sunnis,  Shi’as,  Brahmanas, 
Jains,  Buddhists,  Charbaks,  Christians,  Jews,  Zoro- 
astrians  and  learned  men  of  every  belief”1  were 
invited  to  the  royal  assembly,  and  each  fearlessly 
brought  forward  his  assertions  and  arguments. 

“ Profound  points  of  science,  the  curiosities  of 
history,  the  wonders  of  nature,  were  ever  spoken 
of.”  Sometimes  the  discussions  grew  very  hot,2 
and  gave  rise  to  such  noise  and  tumult  as  ex- 
hausted the  patience  of  the  royal  listener;  so  that, 
on  one  occasion,  he  proposed  to  the  author  of  the 
Tdrlkhi-Badd'iini  the  adoption  of  a repressive 
measure,  which,  however,  was  not  carried  into 
effect.  Though  in  this  meeting-room  much  serious 
discussion  was  done,  yet  sometimes  the  Emperor 
cut  practical  jokes,  to  the  annoyance  of  a certain 
learned  man,  Maulana  ’Abdullah  Sultanpurl,  against 
whom  he  used  to  set  up  HajI  Ibrahim  and  Abul 
Fazl  to  argue.  Akbar  interrupted  the  Maulana  in 
the  course  of  his  altercation,  and  hinted  to  his  com- 
panions to  interfere  with  interjections  and  queer 
observations.  But  the  discussions  took  a serious 
turn  on  such  occasions  as  when  Padri  Radalf 

1 The  accounts  differ  as  to  the  days  on  which  the  meetings  took 

place.  For  the  quotation,  see  Elliot  vi,  p.  59.  A.N.,  III,  365,  is 

slightly  different. 

2 Specimens  of  the  discussions  are  given  in  the  Persian  work 
Dabistan. 
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(i.e.  Rodolpho  Aquaviva *),  a missionary  from  Goa, 
who  by  his  intelligence  and  learning  occupied  a 
very  high  place  among  the  Christian  doctors,  came 
there  to  “ try  a fall  ” with  the  Indian  savants  in  an 
intellectual  wrestle.  The  Emperor  was  very  liberal 
in  his  views,  and  always  kept  his  mind  open  to  any 
new  light  that  any  man,  irrespective  of  his  creed 
or  nationality,  might  bring.  This  is  manifested 
not  only  by  the  admittance  of  the  heterogeneous 
assembly  into  the  hall  to  take  part  in  the  debate, 
but  also  by  many  other  acts  of  the  Emperor. 
The  missionaries  of  Europe,  for  instance,  came  to 
him  and  advanced  proofs  of  the  truth  of  their 
religious  principles.  The  King  ordered  Prince 
Murad  to  learn  a few  lessons  from  the  Gospel  and 
treat  it  with  due  respect,  and  directed  Abul  Fazl 
to  translate  it.1 2 

It  was  in  this  ’Ibadat  Khana  that  a proposal 
was  made  one  Thursday  evening  that  the  King 
should  be  recognized  as  the  only  temporal  and 
spiritual  guide.  This  proposal  raised  a storm  of 
opposition,  but  a compromise  was  come  to,  by  the 
bestowal  of  the  title  of  Mujtahid  (the  highest 
authority  in  jurisprudence)  upon  the  Emperor.3 

In  the  ’Ibadat  Khana  the  Emperor  used  to 

1 Vide  Blochmann’s  A'ini-Akbari,  v ol.  i,  p.  167;  and  Murray’s 
Discoveries  and  Travels  in  Asia,  vol.  ii. 

2 Blochmann’s  A'ini-Akbari,  pp.  182,  183. 

3 Gladwin,  p.  559,  f.n. 
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reward  those  who  were  declared  by  the  assembly 
as  the  most  worthy  by  giving  them  handfuls  of 
asjirafis  and  rupees.  Those,  however,  who  did  not 
receive  any  remuneration  on  the  occasion  were  given 
sums  of  money  by  handfuls  on  Friday  mornings. 

The  discussions  in  the  ’Ibadat  Khana  often 
lasted  beyond  midnight,  and  sometimes  the  morn- 
ing sun  peeped  into  the  debating-hall  before  the 
rapt  assembly,  with  the  Emperor  as  President,  was 
dissolved.1 

Great  as  was  the  Emperor’s  zeal  for  extending 
the  bounds  of  his  knowledge  by  participating  in 
such  learned  discourses,  no  less  was  his  earnest- 
ness to  foster  literature  which  feeds  such  know- 
ledge and  becomes  a valuable  asset  to  the  country 
at  large. 

Many  translations  into  Persian  or  Hindi  were 
made  of  books  in  Sanskrit  and  other  languages  by 
the  Emperor’s  order. 

The  Mahdbhdrata  was  ordered  to  be  translated 
into  Persian  in  1582  a.d.  The  Emperor  assembled 
some  learned  Hindus  and  gave  them  directions  to 
write  an  explanation  of  the  work ; and  for  several 
nights,  he  himself  devoted  his  attention  to  explain- 
ing the  meaning  to  Naqib  Khan.  He  also  ordered 


1 For  all  the  above  information  re  ’Ibadat  Khana,  vide  Tabaqati- 
Akbari,  Elliot  v,  pp.  390-391  ; T arikhi-Badauni  (or  Muntakhabiil- 
Tawarikh ),  Elliot  v,  pp.  5 17-5 19  and  526-529;  Abul  Fazl’s 
Akbar-Namah,  Elliot  vi,  pp.  59,  60. 
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’Abdul  Qadir,  the  author  of  the  TdrlJtki-Badd'unl , 
to  help  Naqib  in  his  work.  In  three  or  four 
months,  two  out  of  the  eighteen  sections  of  the 
work  were  translated.  Mulla  Sheri  and  Naqib 
Khan  then  accomplished  another  portion,  while 
Sultan  HajI  Thaneswarl  did  also  some  other  portion. 
Shaildi  FaizI  was  directed  to  translate  the  rough 
translation  into  prose  and  verse,  but  he  did  not 
finish  more  than  two  sections.  HajI  then  revised 
FaizI’s  work,  but  was  dismissed  before  he  finished 
a hundred  sheets. 

This  translation,  which  was  a sort  of  abstract  of 
the  voluminous  work,  was  called  Razm-Namah 
(Book  of  War)  ; and  after  being  neatly  engrossed,  it 
was  embellished  with  pictures.  Abul  Fazl  wrote  a 
preface  covering  two  sheets.  The  nobles  were 
ordered  to  take  copies.1 

The  translation  of  the  Rdmayana  into  Persian 
was  completed  by  ’Abdul  Qadir  in  1589  a.d.,  after  a 
labour  of  four  years.2 3 

The  Atharva  Veda 3 was  translated  into  Persian 
by  HajI  Ibrahim  Sarhindl,  the  Lilavati  by  FaizI, 


1 Gladwin’s  A'ini-Akbari , p.  85  ; and  Tankhi-Baddunl,  Elliot 
v,  pp.  537.  538. 

2 Tarlkhi-B add  tint,  Elliot  v,  p.  539. 

3 ’Abdul  Qadir  says  that  the  work  of  translation  was  first 
entrusted  to  a learned  Brahmana  convert  to  Muhammadanism,  who 
came  from  the  Deccan,  and  to  ’Abdul  Qadir  himself  They  failed, 
and  then  the  task  was  imposed  on  Shaikh  FaizI,  and  next  on  HajI 
Ibrahim. — Lowe’s  Muntafrfiabul-Tawarikh , vol.  ii,  p.  216. 
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the  Tajak , a treatise  on  astronomy,  by  Mukammal 
Khan  Gujratl,  the  IVaqi dti-Babari  in  Turkish  by 
Rahim  Khan  Khanan,  and  the  History  of  Kash- 
mir in  Sanskrit  by  Maulana  Shah  Muhammad 
Shahabadl.1  The  J ami'  ul-Rasjticii  was  translated 
by  ’Abdul  Oadir.  The  Majmaul-Buldan,  a geo- 
graphical work  in  Arabic,  was  rendered  into  Persian 
by  several  scholars  such  as  Mulla  Ahmad  T’hat’hah, 
Qasim  Beg,  Shaikh  Munawwar  and  ’Abdul  Qadir.2 
The  Haribansa  was  also  translated  into  Persian, 
while  Nasrullah  Mustafa  and  Maulana  Husiani 
Wa’iz  had  made  a Persian  rendering  of  the  Pahcha- 
tantra , which  was  called  Kalilah-Damnah.  The 
translation  of  the  last-named  work  was  difficult,  and 
so  an  easier  adaptation  under  the  title  of  'Ayar- 
Ddnish  was  also  made. 

The  work  delineating  the  love  of  Nala  and 
DamayantI  was  translated  into  Persian  verse  after 
the  model  of  Layala  and  Majnun. 

While  the  Court  was  at  Shlrgarh,  otherwise 


1 “ ’Abdul  Qadir  made  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of  Kashmir, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  translated  from  ‘Hindi’  (Sanskrit)  by 
Mulla  Shah  Muhammad  Shahabadl,  and  was  called Rauzahi-Tahirin, 
but  apparently  not  the  Rajatarahginl , for  the  translation  of  that 
work  is  usually  attributed  to  Maulana  Imamuddln.  According  to 
Professor  Wilson  there  were  frequent  remodellings  or  translations 
of  the  same  work,  but  among  those  he  notices  he  does  not  mention 
the  one  by  Mulla  Shah  Muhammad  Shahabadl.” — Elliot  v,  p. 
478;  Asiatic  Researches , vol.  xv,  p.  2;  and  Blochmann’s  A'ini- 
Akbarl , vol.  i,  p.  106. 

2 Tarikhi-Badauni,  Elliot  v,  p.  478. 
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called  Qanauj,  ’Abdul  Qadir  was  given  instructions 
by  the  Emperor  to  translate  the  Sinhasana  Battlsl 
into  prose  and  verse.  A learned  Brahmana  was 
appointed  to  interpret  the  work  to  Qadir.  When 
the  translation  was  finished  it  was  called  Khirad- 
Afzd-Namah , a name  which  contains  the  date  of  its 
composition.  It  was  then  placed  in  the  royal 
library.1  The  Shah-Namah  was  turned  into  prose, 
and  the  Hayatul-Haiwdn  was  also  translated.2 
Abul  Fazl,  we  have  noticed  before,  was  charged 
with  the  task  of  translating  the  Gospel. 

A part  of  the  Astronomical  Tables  of  Ulugh 
Beg  which  we  have  noticed  in  Babar’s  reign  was 
translated  under  the  supervision  of  Amir  Fathullah 
ShirazI,  as  also  the  Sanskrit  works, — the  Kishn 
Joshl , the  Gangadhar,  and  the  Mahes-Mahananda 
under  Abul  Fazl.3  Bdbars  Memoirs  was  translated 
from  Turkish  into  Persian  by  ’Abdul-Rahlm  Khan 
Khanan  in  1590  a.d.4 

The  Tdrikjii-A  Ifi ,5  or  the  history  of  1000  years, 

1—2  Tarikhi-Badauni,  Elliot  v,  pp.  483,  484  and  513. 

3 Blochmann’s  A'ini-Akbari , p.  104. 

4 Elliot  iv,  p.  218. 

5 “The  literary  circle  which  followed  the  Imperial  Court 
appears  to  have  been  peculiarly  active  during  its  sojourn  at  Lahore. 
It  was  here  that  the  voluminous  history  of  Muhammadanism  from 
the  earliest  period  up  to  the  thousandth  year  of  the  Hijri  era 
compiled  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor  was  finished  and  revised  ; 
and  it  was  here  that  the  translation  of  the  Mahabharata  and  the 
Rajatarahgini  into  Persian  was  undertaken,”  p.  10,  A Brief  Account 
of  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Lahore,  18 73  (author  not  men- 
tioned)—[in  the  Calcutta  Imperial  Library]. 
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was  begun  by  Naqib  Khan  and  others;  Maulana 
Ahmad  T’hat’hahvvl  had  a great  share  in  the 
compilation.  Ja’far  Beg  and  Asaf  Khan  finished  it.1 

The  descendants  of  Timur  seem  to  have  had  a 
great  partiality  for  writing  their  memoirs,  e.g.  Babar 
and  Jahangir.  But  those  who  did  not  write  their 
own  biographies  provided  for  a record  of  their  lives 
and  actions  to  be  written.  This  was  done  in  the 
case  of  Akbar.  The  Waqi’navls  used  to  make  a 
tallqah  of  the  daily  actions  of  the  Emperor  ; for 
instance,  what  he  ate  or  drank,  what  books  were 
read  to  him,  and  so  forth.  The  diary  had  to  be 
approved  by  Akbar  and  several  other  officers  before 
it  could  be  taken  as  an  authentic  record  fit  for  pre- 
servation. This  office  of  Waqi’navls  also  existed  in 
former  reigns,  but,  according  to  Abul  Fazl,  it  was 
not  turned  to  any  useful  purpose.2 

The  Emperor  took  much  delight  in  the  collection 
of  books  in  his  library,  a feeling  natural  to  all 
bibliophiles.  Some  of  the  books  in  the  royal 
library  were  kept  in  the  harem  and  the  rest  in  the 
outer  apartments.  He  made  several  provisions  for 
the  good  management  of  his  library,  and  its  books 
were  classed  under  sciences  and  histories.3 

1 For  the  above  information,  vide  Gladwin’s  A'ini-Akbari,  pp. 

85,  86. 

2 Gladwin,  pp.  177,  178. 

3 Ibid.,  pp.  84,  85  ; Mulla  Plr  Muhammad  was  at  one  time 
the  superintendent  of  the  library  ( Tdrikki-Akbari , MS.  in  ASB, 
leaf  42). 
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The  Emperor  acquired  a library  belonging  to 
I’timad  Khan  Gujratl  during  the  conquest  of 
Gujrat.  It  contained  many  fine  books  which  were 
placed  in  the  royal  library,  but  were  subsequently 
distributed  by  the  Emperor  among  learned  and 
pious  men.  ’Abdul  Qadir  was  presented  with 
a copy  of  the  Anwaml-Mishkat } 

When  FaizI1  2 died,  he  left  a library  containing 
4600  volumes,  some  of  which  were  exquisitely 
copied  with  extravagant  care  and  expense.  Most 
of  them  were  autographs  of  their  respective  authors 
or  were  at  least  copied  by  their  contemporaries. 
They  were  all  removed  to  the  King’s  Library,  and 
catalogued  and  numbered  in  three  different  sections. 
The  first  section  included  poetry,  medicine,  as- 
trology and  music  ; the  second,  philology,  philo- 
sophy, Suflism,  astronomy  and  geometry ; and  the 
third,  commentaries,  traditions,  theology  and  law. 
There  were  101  copies  of  the  poem  Nal-Daman  in 
Faizfs  collection.3 


1 Tarlkhi- Badauni,  Elliot  v,  p.  519;  Tarlkhi- Akbari,  MS.  in 
ASB,  leaf  58. 

2 It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  houses  at  Fathpur  Slkrl  of 
both  FaizI  and  Abul  Fazl,  which  stand  very  near  each  other,  are 
now  being  used  as  a Zilla  School,  and  have  not  been  appropriated 
to  some  other  purpose  ( vide  Smith's  Fathpur  k>lkrl,  pt.  iii,  p.  29). 

3 Tarlkhi- Bada  uni,  Elliot  v,  p.  54^-  Though  we  learn  that 
there  was  an  Imperial  Library,  which  grew  richer  in  its  collection 
by  additions  made  by  the  Emperor,  we  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  number  of  volumes  in  it,  and  hence  unable  to  compare  it  with 
the  libraries  established  at  such  centres  of  Muslim  learning  as 
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In  the  Agra  Fort  there  is  a room  which  is 
pointed  out  as  the  place  where  a library  was  located. 
Mr.  Havell  thus  describes  its  situation  : — 

“ Passing  through  these  [i.e.  the  small  rooms  known  as  Akbar’s 
apartments  adjoining  the  Samman  Burj]  we  enter  a long  room 
known  as  the  Library , in  which  a not  very  successful  attempt  was 
made  some  years  ago  to  restore  the  painted  decoration.” *  1 

While  dwelling  on  libraries,  we  should  not  omit 
to  notice  how  painting  was  laid  under  contribution 
to  beautify  and  illustrate  the  books  in  the  royal 
library.  Persian  books  in  prose  and  verse  were 
richly  illuminated  by  eminent  artists.  The  Qissah 
Hamzali  in  twelve  volumes  was  profusely  illustrated 
by  so  many  as  1400  paintings;  and  similarly, 
among  many  others,  the  following  works  were 
embellished,  viz.  : Changiz-Namah,  Zafar-Namah , 
Iqbal-N amah, Razm-N amah 2 ( i.e.thzMahdbharata ), 
Ram  ay  ana,  N ala- Damay  anti,  Kalilah-Damnah 
[Pane  hat  antra)  and  the  ' Ay  dr- Danisji  which  was 
an  easy  Persian  version  of  the  Pahchatantra .3 
Ingenious  artists  were  employed  to  embellish  the 


Cordova,  Cairo,  Merv,  Bukhara,  Baghdad,  etc.  For  an  account  of 
these  libraries  see  Justice  Khuda  Bakhsh  Khan’s  Islamic  Libraries. 

1 E.  B.  Havell’s  Handbook  to  Agra  and  the  Taj,  Sikandra, 
Fathpur-Sikri  and  the  Neighbourhood,  p.  66. 

2 The  famous  manuscript  of  Razm-Namah  is  said  to  have  cost 
Akbar  about  .£40,000 — a sum  which  in  our  days  would  be  much 
greater.  It  is  now  at  Jaipur  (see  Martin’s  Miniature  Painting  and 
Painters  of  India,  Persia,  and  Turkey,  vol.  i,  p.  127). 

3 Gladwin’s  A'ini-Akbari,  p.  87. 
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margins  of  books,  and  much  labour  was  expended 
upon  the  bindings.1 

Akbar’s  taste  for  the  fine  arts  was  no  less  than 
his  love  of  learning.  From  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  he  encouraged  painting,  and  in 
order  that  a number  of  painters  might  by  emulation 
among  themselves  be  more  and  more  proficient  in 
their  art,  he  established  a painting  gallery  in  which 
they  might  assemble  and  ply  their  art.  Every 
week,  the  Daroghas  brought  to  His  Majesty  the 
performance  of  every  artist,  and  the  Emperor 
rewarded  him  with  bonuses  and  increase  of  salary 
in  proportion  to  his  merit.  The  most  eminent 
painters  attached  to  the  royal  Court  were  : — 

Mir  Sayyid  ’All  Tabriz!, 

Khwajah  ’Abdul  Samad  Shlrinqalam  ShlrazI, 
Daswant,  the  son  of  a pdlki- bearer, 

Basawan, 

Kesu, 

Lai, 

Mukund, 

Mushkln, 

Farrukh  the  Qalmaq, 

Madhu, 

Jagan, 

Mahes, 


1 Blochmann’s  A'ini-Akbari,  pp.  96  ff. ; Gladwin,  p.  89.  Fora 
list  of  painters  in  Akbar’s  Court,  and  their  paintings  still  preserved, 
see  Martin’s  Miniature  Painting , etc.,  vol.  i,  pp.  1 27-1 31. 
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Khemkaran, 

Tara, 

Sanwlah, 

Haribans 
and  Ram. 

The  portraits  of  all  the  principal  officers  of  the 
Court  were  made  by  the  Court  painters,  and  were 
bound  up  into  a thick  volume.1 

The  sister  art  of  music  obtained  also  a great 
encouragement  from  the  Emperor  and  reached  a 
high  excellence  in  his  reign.  There  were  numerous 
musicians  at  his  Court,  Hindus,  Iranis,  Turanis, 
Kazmins,  both  men  and  women.  These  were 
divided  into  seven  classes,  one  for  each  day  in  the 
week.2  The  world-renowned  singer,  Miyan  Tansen, 
a Hindu  convert  to  Islam,  whose  tomb  at  Gwalior 
has  become  a place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  Indian 
musicians,  was  a Court  singer  of  Akbar.  There 
flourished  at  the  time,  the  great  singer  Hari  Das 
the  master  of  Tansen,  and  Ram  Das  the  second 
Tansen,  who  hailed  from  Lucknow  and  received,  it 
is  said,  on  one  occasion,  a present  of  a lac  of  rupees 
from  Khan  Khanan.3 4  Besides  Tansen  and  Ram 
Das  there  were  at  Akbar’s  Court  the  following 
other  singers  1 : — 

1 For  the  above  information,  vide  Blochmann,  pp.  107,  108. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  612. 

3 Tarikhi-Badduni . Elliot  v,  p.  482  ; and  N.  A.  Willard’s  Treatise 
on  Hindu  Music , p.  214. 

4 Willard,  pp.  213  ff.,  and  Blochmann’s  A'ini-Akbari , pp.  612,  613. 
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of  Gwalior, 


of  Gwalior, 


Subhan  Khan.' 

Srigyan  Khan,  - 
Miyan  Chand, 

Bichitr  Khan,  brother  of  Subhan  Khan. 
Muhammad  Khan  Dharl, 

Da'ud  Dharl, 

Sarud  Khan.] 

Miyan  Lai, 

Tantarang  Khan,  son  of  Tansen, 

Bilas,  another  son  of  Tansen  mentioned  by 
the  Bddsjtdh-Ndmah ,1 
Mulla  Ishaq  Dharl, 

Nanak  Jarju  of  Gwalior, 

Sur  Das,  son  of  Ram  Das, 

Chand  Khan  of  Gwalior, 

Rangsen  of  Agra, 

Rahmatullah,  brother  of  Mulla  Ishaq,  and 
Plrzadah. 

The  following  were  the  noted  players  on  different 
musical  instruments : — 

Bir  Mandal  Khan,  of  Gwalior,  player  on  the 
sarmandal ; 

Shihab  Khan  and  Purbln  Khan,  performers  on 
the  bln  ; 

Usta  Dost,  of  Mashhad,  player  on  the  flute 
(nai) ; 

Shaikh  Dawan  Dharl,  performer  on  the  karana  ; 


1 Badshak-Namah,  by  ’Abdul  Hamid  Lahauri,  vol.  ii,  p.  5. 
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Usta  Yusuf  of  Hirat,  ) 

Sultan  Hashim  of  Mashhad,  I players 


on  the 


tcimbiirah  ; 


players  on 
the  ghichak  ; 


Usta  Muhammad  Amin  and 
Usta  Muhammad  Husain 
Mir  Sayyid  ’AIT  of  Mashhad  and 
Bahrain  QulT  of  Hirat, 

Tash  Beg,  of  Qipchaq,  player  on  the  qubitz  ; 
Oasim,  who  invented  an  instrument  inter- 
mediate  between  qiibiiz  and  rubab  ; 

Usta  Shah  Muhammad,  performer  on  the  Surnd , 
and  Mir  ’Abdullah,  on  the  qaniin. 

At  the  time  of  Akbar,  the  art  of  music  reached 
its  noon-day  splendour.  The  vocal  music  with  its 
various  rags  and  raginis,  many  of  which  have  now 
been  forgotten  for  want  of  cultivation,  received  a good 
deal  of  attention,  while  instrumental  music  with  its 
various  musical  instruments  was  equally  cared  for.1 

In  the  domain  of  music,  it  is  very  perceptible 
how  the  Hindus  and  the  Muhammadans  were 
borrowing  from  one  another,  each  community 
enriching  the  other  with  the  precious  store  it 
possessed.  This  process  of  intermixture  was  not 
new  in  the  time  of  Akbar,  but  dated  from  a long 
time  back.  The  history  of  Indian  music,  after  the 
advent  of  the  Muhammadans,  unfolds  a chapter  of 
co-operation  and  intercourse  between  the  two  com- 
munities socially  and  politically.  Khiydl,  for 
instance,  which  is  associated  with  the  name  of 
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1 Vide  Willard,  pp.  ioi  ff. 
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Sultan  Husain  Sharql,  of  Jaunpur,  as  its  inventor, 
has  become  an  important  limb  of  Hindu  music, 
while  Dhrupad  has  engrafted  itself  on  Muhamma- 
dan music ; 1 the  state  of  Indian  music  in  former 
times,  no  less  than  its  present  eclectic  condition, 
testifies  a good  deal  to  this  intermixture  taking 
place  through  centuries. 

Music  was  at  this  time  cultivated  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  We  have  already  seen  how  Baz 
Bahadur,  of  Malwa,  devoted  himself  to  its  improve- 
ment and  encouragement.  In  Kashmir,  according  to 
Abul  Fazl,  there  were  now  many  delightful  singers.2 

It  was  not  merely  the  Emperor  or  the  chiefs  of 
the  provinces  who  turned  their  attention  to  this 
fine  art,  but  the  nobles  also  entertained  themselves 
and  their  families  by  this  means  of  diversion.3 

Caligraphy  as  a branch  of  fine  art  was  long 
cultivated  by  the  Muhammadan  rulers,  and  at  the 
time  of  Akbar  the  following  modes  of  writing  were 
prevalent 4 : — 

Suls, 

Tauqi, 

Muhaqqaq, 

NasM}, 

Raihan, 

Riqa’,  and 
Ghubar, 


attributed  to  Ibni-Muqlah, 
920  A.D. 


1 Vide  Willard,  pp.  ioi  fif.  2 Gladwin,  p.  41 1. 

3 Gladwin,  p.  735.  4 Blochmann’s  A'ini-Akbari,  p.  99. 
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Some,  however,  look  upon  Yakut  Musta’samI 
as  the  inventor  of  the  Naskh  character.  Ta’llq  is 
another  mode  of  writing,  and  attributed  to  Taji 
Salmanl.  Ashraf  Khan,  Mir  MunshI  to  Emperor 
Akbar,  was  very  proficient  in  this  sort  of  hand- 
writing. The  well-known  Nasta’liq  character  which 
is  all  curve  and  said  to  have  been  composed  from 
the  Naskh  and  Ta’liq  by  Khwajah  Mir  ’All  Tabriz! 
in  the  time  of  Timur,  had  existed,  according  to 
Abul  Fazl,  before  the  time  of  that  monarch,  and  so 
Mir  'All  could  not  be  the  composer  of  the  character. 

Akbar  gave  great  encouragement  to  good  pen- 
manship, particularly  to  the  Nasta’liq  hand.  Before 
the  invention  of  printing,  clear  and  neat  handwriting 
was  a necessity;  and  this  was  the  principal  reason  why 
so  much  stress  was  laid  upon  this  art.  The  most 
excellent  penmen  attached  to  Akbar’s  Court  were — 
Muhammad  Husain  Kashmiri  Zarrlnqalam, 
Mulla  Mir  ’All,  and  his  son,  Maulana  Baqir, 
Muhammad  Amin  Mashhadi, 

Mir  Husain!  KulankI, 

Maulana  ’Abdulhayy, 

Maulana  Daurl, 

Maulana  ’Abdul-Rahlm, 

Mir  ’Abdullah, 

Nizami  Qazwlnl, 

’All  Chaman  Kashmiri, 

Nurullah  Qasim  Arslan.1 
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1 Blochmann,  p.  103. 
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Emperor  Akbar  paid  very  great  attention  to  the 
education  of  his  sons  and  grandsons,  and  appointed 
learned  men  of  very  high  reputation  to  superintend 
their  studies.  Qutbuddln  Khan  and  ’Abdul-Rahlm 
Mlrza  were  Salim’s  tutors  ; FaizI  and  Sharif  Khan. 
Murad’s ; and  Sayyid  Khan  Chaghta'I.  Daniyal’s  ; 
Murad  received  instruction  in  Christian  doctrine, 
and  read  the  New  Testament  with  some  of  the 
Jesuit  Fathers.  The  Emperor  placed  one  of  his 
grandsons  under  the  tuition  of  Abul  Fazl  and  a 
Brahmana.1 

Akbar’s  reign  marks  a new  epoch  for  the  system 
introduced  for  imparting  education  in  schools  and 
colleges.  The  innovations  and  improvements  that 
were  introduced  were  the  outcome  of  the  liberal 
heart  of  the  Emperor,  which  made  its  influence  felt 
in  so  many  other  directions.  We  see  in  Akbar, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  Muhammadan  history, 
a Muslim  monarch  sincerely  eager  to  further  the 
education  of  the  Hindus  and  the  Muhammadans 
alike.  We  also  notice,  for  the  first  time,  the  Hindus 
and  the  Muhammadans  studying  in  the  same  schools 


1 Noer’s  Akbar , vol.  ii,  p.  247. 

FaizI  was  once  appointed  Daniyal’s  tutor  [vide  Muntakhabul- 
Tawarikh , vol.  ii,  (Lowe),  p.  297].  “Akbar  committed  the  educa- 
tion of  his  favourite  son  Murad  to  Father  Monserrat  to  be  instructed 
in  the  sciences  and  religion  of  Europe.  One  day  the  young  prince 
began  his  lesson  in  the  Emperor’s  presence  with  these  words,  ‘ In  the 
name  of  Almighty  God.’  ‘ Add,  my  son,’  said  Akbar,  ‘ and  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  true  Prophet.’  ” — Hough’s  Christianity  in  India , p.  270. 
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and  colleges.  Besides  this  reform,  the  monarch 
introduced  some  other  changes  in  the  modes  of 
study,  in  the  curriculum,  etc.,  the  good  results  of 
which  made  Abul  Fazl  pride  himself  on  the  fact 
that  “all  civilized  nations  have  schools  for  the 
education  of  youths;  but  Hindustan  is  particularly 
famous  for  its  seminaries.”  1 

The  boys  were  first  taught  the  Persian  alphabet 
along  with  accents  and  marks  of  punctuation.  As 
soon  as  this  was  mastered,  which  did  not  take  more 
than  two  days,  they  were  taught  the  combinations 
of  two  letters.  After  a week,  they  had  to  read  short 
lines  of  prose  or  verse  containing  religious  or  moral 
sentiment,  in  which  those  combinations  frequently 
occurred.  They  must  strive  to  read  these  themselves 
with  occasional  assistance  from  the  tutor.  Then, 
for  a few  days,  the  master  proceeded  with  teaching 
a new  hemistich,  and  in  a very  short  time,  the  boys 
could  read  with  fluency.  The  teacher  gave  the 
young  students  four  exercises  daily,  viz.  the  alphabet, 
the  combinations,  a new  hemistich  or  distich,  and 
repetition  of  what  they  had  read  before.  This  method 
proved  very  successful,  so  that  what  usually  took 
them  years  was  now  accomplished  in  a few  months. 
The  sciences  were  taught  in  the  following  order : — 
morality,  arithmetic,  accounts,  agriculture,  geometry, 
longimetry,  astronomy,  geomancy,  economics,  the 
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1 Gladwin,  pp.  192,  193. 
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art  of  government,  physic,  logic,  natural  philosophy, 
abstract  mathematics,  divinity  and  history.  The 
Hindus  read  the  following  books  on  their  subjects  of 
learning,  viz.:  Vyakcirana,  V eddnta  and  Patanjali , 
every  one  being  educated  according  to  his  particular 
views  of  life  and  his  own  circumstances.  These 
regulations,  says  Abul  Fazl,  gave  a new  form  to 
the  schools,  and  made  the  colleges  lights  and 
ornaments  of  the  empire.1 

The  Emperor  was  not  satisfied  with  these 
healthy  educational  changes  alone,  but  multiplied 
the  number  of  educational  institutions  in  his  empire 
by  “continually  giving  employment  to  a number  of 
hands  in  erecting  fortifications  and  palaces,  colleges 
and  masjids.”2 

A big  college  was  founded  by  Akbar  at  Fathpur 
Slkrl,  “ on  the  hill,  the  like  of  which  few  travellers 
can  name.” 3 Lala  Sllchand  perhaps  means  this 
madrasah  when  he  says,  “ Akbar  on  his  return 
from  Ajmere  made  Fathpur  his  capital,  and  built 
many  buildings  there,  including  madrasah,  khan- 
qah,  etc.” 4 Besides  this  college,  it  appears  that 

1 Blochmann’s  A'lni-Akbarl,  pp.  278,  279;  Gladwin,  pp.  192, 
193- 

2 Gladwin,  p.  146. 

3 A'lni-Akbarl,  vol.  ii,  (Jarrett),  p.  180. 

4 Tafrlhul-  Imarat,  by  Lala  Sllchand,  MS.  in  ASB,  leaf  243. 
The  Persian  MS.  ’ Imaratul-Akbar,  by  Chahtar  Mai,  which  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  edifices  built  by  Akbar,  and  which  has  been 
so  highly  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Beale  in  Proc.  A.S.B.  (1875),  pp.  117, 
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there  were  several  other  madrasahs  in  the  city, 
founded  at  the  instance  of  Akbar.* 1 

In  Agra  also  there  were  several  madrasahs, 
where  several  professors  brought  from  Shiraz,  the 
famous  centre  of  Muslim  learning,  used  to  teach.2 
Sllchand  records  that  a very  big  madrasah  existed 
even  up  to  his  time  in  Agra.  Akbar  engaged  a 
philosopher  of  Shiraz  for  this  institution.3 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  colleges  in  Delhi 
were  not  all  residential.  The  learned  scholar  Shail<h 
’Abdul  Haqq,  who  at  twenty  years  of  age  mastered 
most  of  the  customary  branches  of  knowledge  and 
learnt  the  whole  of  the  Qur'an  by  heart,4  informs  us 
that  he  used  to  go  twice  a day  to  a college  in  Delhi, 
morning  and  evening,  during  the  heat  of  one 
season  and  the  cold  of  another,  returning  to  his 
own  house  for  his  meal  only  for  a short  time.  His 
lodging  was  two  miles  away  from  the  college,  and 


1 1 8,  very  probably  mentions  the  Slkrl  College.  I regret  I could  not 
use  this  rare  MS.,  as  the  one  belonging  to  ASB  procured  by 
Prof.  Blochmann  is  missing. 

1 Vide  Khulasatul- Tawarikh,  as  quoted  in  J.  Sarkar’s  Topo- 
graphy of  the  Mughal  Empire , p.  24,  corresponding  to  Khulasatul- 
Tawarikh , MS.  in  ASB,  leaf  25. 

In  Gujrat  there  was  a madrasah  built  by  Sadiq  Khan.  Shaikh 
Wajlhuddln  Ahmad  used  to  teach  here,  and  when  he  died  he  was 
buried  within  this  college  (1589  A.D.). — Mir  ati-Ahmadi,  vol.  ii,  p. 
45- 

2 T afrihul-Tmdraty  MS.  in  ASB,  leaves  39,  41. 

3 Ibid.,  leaf  41. 

4 Badshah-Namah  of ’Abdul  Hamid  Lahaurl,  Elliot  vi,  p.  176. 
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so  he  had  to  travel  eight  miles  a day — indicating 
indeed  a great  ardour  for  learning  on  his  part.1 

While  speaking  of  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
these  days,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  educa- 
tional work  done  by  distinguished  learned  men, 
teaching  pupils  in  their  houses.  They  supple- 
mented, as  already  pointed  out,  the  educational 
work  done  by  the  literary  institutions,  and  provided 
a field  for  post-collegiate  studies.  It  was  thus  that 
’Abdul  Qadir,  the  author  of  the  Tdrlkhi-Bada'iinl 
completed  his  education  at  Agra,  where  he  went 
with  that  purpose,  leaving  his  house  at  Basawar  ; 
and  there  he  lived  and  studied  in  the  house  of  his 
preceptor,  Mlhr  ’All  Beg.2  This  system  of  imparting 
education  has  been  in  vogue  from  remote  times, 
specially  for  those  branches  of  arts  and  sciences  for 
which  schools  or  colleges  generally  made  no  pro- 
vision, eg.  music,  painting  and  other  arts,  the 
various  industries,  studies  in  the  higher  branches 
of  a subject,  and  so  forth. 

The  Emperor  Akbar,  like  Firuz  Shah,  was 
always  ready  to  encourage  art  and  reward  the 
ingenuity  of  those  who  produced  mechanical  works 
of  curious  contrivance.  The  ingenious  works  which 
he  is  said  to  have  rewarded  were  such  as  would 


1 A khbarul-A khyar , by  ’Abdul  Haqq,  Elliot  vi,  p.  176,  corre- 
sponding to  its  lithographed  ed.,  p.  357. 

2 Tarikhi-Badaunl , Elliot  v,  493. 
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have  done  credit  even  to  an  artisan  of  the  twentieth 
century.1 

In  Akbar’s  reign,  as  also  during  the  reigns  of 
his  predecessors,  the  promotion  of  education  found 
its  supporters,  not  in  the  Emperor  alone,  but  also 
in  private  individuals  belonging  to  the  nobility  or 
the  middle  class.  The  Madrasah,  about  which  I 
shall  speak  presently,  was  built  by  Maham  Anaga 
(the  wet-nurse  of  Emperor  Akbar,  and  the  mother 


1 “One  of  the  wonders  of  art  which  was  exhibited  this  year, 
1003  A.H.  (1 594  A.D.),  was  the  work  of  Sayyid  Husain  ShlrazT.  He 
used  to  stand  with  a box  in  his  hand,  and  when  any  one  gave  him 
a rupee,  he  threw  it  into  the  box,  and  it  kept  on  rolling  until  it  fell 
to  the  bottom.  Upon  this  a parrot,  which  was  chained  to  it,  began 
to  speak  and  two  fowls  began  also  to  cackle  at  one  another.  Then 
a small  window  opened,  at  which  a panther  put  out  its  head  and  let 
a small  shell  fall  from  its  mouth  into  a dish  which  was  placed  on  a 
lion’s  head,  and  the  shell  then  came  out  of  the  lion’s  mouth.  A 
short  time  elapsed  when  another  window  opened  and  another  lion 
came  forth,  took  the  shell  into  its  mouth  and  retired,  and  the  win- 
dows again  closed.  Two  elephants  then  appeared  with  perfect 
trunks,  and  there  were  also  two  figures  of  men  who  sounded  drums. 
A rope  then  thrust  itself  forward  and  again  retreated  of  its  own 
accord.  Two  other  men  then  advanced  and  made  obeisance. 
Shortly  after,  another  window  opened  and  a puppet  came  forth  with 
an  ode  of  Hafiz  in  its  hand,  and  when  the  ode  was  taken  away  from 
the  puppet,  it  retired  and  the  window  was  closed.  In  short,  when- 
ever a piece  of  money  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Husain  ShlrazT, 
all  these  marvels  were  exhibited.  The  King  first  gave  a gold  mohar 
with  his  own  hand  and  witnessed  the  sight.  He  then  ordered  his 
attendants  to  give  a rupee  each.  The  odes  which  were  presented 
were  given  by  the  King  to  Naqlb  Khan,  by  whom  they  were  read 
out.  The  exhibition  lasted  for  several  nights.” — Zubdatul-Tawa- 
rlkh , by  Shaikh  Nurul  Haqq,  Elliot  vi,  p.  192. 
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of  Adham-Khan)  in  the  year  969  a.h.  (1561 

A.D.).1 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  and  creditable  that 
she  should  think  of  promoting  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  this  way.  The  masjid  attached  to  this 
Madrasah  was  very  fine,  as  the  following  descrip- 
tion will  show.  It  was  built  of 

“ rubble  and  plaster,  with  the  ornamented  parts  painted  by  the  use 
of  red  dressed  stone  and  granite  ; the  gate,  now  partly  ruined, 
must  have  once  been  very  fine.  The  masjid  inside  was  profusely 
ornamented  with  coloured  plaster  and  glazed  tiles,  though  now  most 
of  it  has  been  stripped.  The  facade  of  the  masjid  and  gateway  was 
also  ornamented  with  coloured  medallions  and  carved  stone  flowers  ; 
the  colours  used  were  blue,  yellow,  red,  purple,  white,  green,  black, 
grey.  It  has  one  central  dome  on  a low  neck  and  very  peculiar 
pinnacle,  greatly  resembling  that  of  Qil’ah  Kona  Masjid.  The 
walls  of  the  masjid  are  plumb,  but  the  towers  slope,  and  it  has  pro- 
jecting eaves  in  front  as  in  Moti-ki-Masjid.  A peculiarity  of 
this  masjid  was  its  cloisters.”  3 

Picturesque  as  the  Madrasah  looked  with  its 
ornamented  mosque,  it  is  an  irony  of  fate  that  its 
name  should  ever  afterwards  be  associated  with  an 
incident  that  marred  its  stainless  beauty.  In  the 
eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Akbar,  an  attempt  was 
made  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Akbar  from  the 
roof  of  the  college,  which  the  author  of  the  Tabaqati- 
Akbarl 3 describes  as  follows  : — 

1 C.  Stephen’s  Archaeology  of  Delhi , pp.  199  ff. ; also  Asarul- 

Sanadid , by  Sayyid  Ahmad,  3rd  chap.,  p.  54.  A.N.,  I,  134  «. 

takes  Maham  as  dry-nurse. 

2 Beglar,  quoted  in  C.  Stephen’s  Archaeology  of  Delhi , pp.  199, 
200. 

3 Tabaqati-Akbari,  MS.  in  ASB,  pp.  260  ff. 
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[From  Ilearn’s  Seven  Cities  of  Delhi  ( Thacker , Spink  &•  Co.).~\ 
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“ When  Sharafuddln  Husain  fled  from  Court  to  Nagor,  he  had  a 
slave,  by  name  Kukah  Fulad,  one  of  the  slaves  of  his  father,  who  at 
all  times  secretly  did  everything  in  his  power  tO’injurethe  Emperor. 
This  wretched  man  came  into  the  royal  camp  and  was  constantly  on 
the  watch  for  an  opportunity.  When  the  Emperor  returned  from 
his  hunting  excursion,  and  passing  through  the  bazar  of  Delhi  came 
near  the  Madrasah  of  Maham  Anaga,  this  bloodthirsty  fellow  shot 
an  arrow  at  His  Majesty,  but  by  the  mercy  of  God,  who  watched 
over  the  Emperor’s  safety,  it  did  not  inflict  a severe  wound,  but 
merely  grazed  the  skin.  The  attendants  of  the  Emperor  instantly 
fell  upon  the  traitor,  and  with  strokes  of  sword  and  dagger,  sent 
him  to  hell.”  1 

This  reminds  one  of  what  had  happened  to 
the  Emperor  Humayun  a few  years  before.  Like 
Akbar,  he  narrowly  escaped  being  shot  while 
reposing  in  a garden  near  Fathpur  Slkrl  during  a 
brief  halt.2 

The  Madrasah  is  now  in  ruins,  but  the  dilapi- 
dated cloisters  are  still  to  be  seen  here  and  there. 
It  stands  almost  in  front  of  the  western  gate  of 
Purana  Qil’ah,  and  near  the  supposed  site  of  the 
western  gate  of  the  Delhi  of  Shir  Shah.3 

1 C.  Stephen’s  Archaeology  of  Delhi , p.  200;  Akbar-Namah , 
vol.  ii,  (Beveridge),  p.  312. 

Khafi  Khan,  in  his  Muntakhabul-L ubab  ( Bib l . Indica),  Pt.  i,  p. 
164,  mentions  the  incident,  but  not  the  madrasah. 

3 See  Jauhar’s  Tazkiratul-Waqi'at,  transl.  by  Stewart,  p.  24. 

3 C.  Stephen’s  Archaeology  of  Delhi,  p.  199.  The  inscription  on 
the  mosque  is  to  the  following  effect : — “ In  the  time  of  Jalaluddln 
Muhammad,  who  is  Great  Akbar  among  the  just  kings,  Maham 
Begam,  the  root  of  purity,  laid  the  foundation  of  this  house  for 
good  men : but  the  building  of  this  gracious  house  was  helped  by 
Shahabuddln  Ahmad  Khan  Bazil ; what  blessings  there  are  in  this 
auspicious  building  that  its  date  is  found  in  the  words,  Khairul- 
Mandzil,  i.e.  ‘ Blessed  among  Houses  ’ ! ” See  also  S.  Ahmad. 
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Besides  this  college  of  MahamiAnaga,  we  notice 
another  college  of  one  Khwajah  Mu’In.  Here 
Mlrza  Muflis  Samarqandl  taught  for  three  years 
from  1571  a.d.1 

Akbar  used  to  encourage  the  learned  by  giving 
them  rewards  and  stipends.  When  he  conquered 
Kashmir,  he  showed  some  learned  men  of  Kashmir 
this  liberality.2  His  fame  spread  far  and  wide 
throughout  his  dominions  for  his  literary  en- 
couragement in  various  ways,  for  which  he  was 
revered  not  only  by  the  Muhammadans,  but  also  by 
men  of  other  persuasions.  To  quote  an  instance  : 
Madhavacharyya,  a Bengali  poet  of  TrivenI,  con- 
temporary with  the  Emperor,  speaks  of  him  in  his 
Chandl-Mangal  in  terms  of  very  high  regard.3 

The  Tabaqati-Akbari 4 gives  a list  of  a number 
of  learned  men  and  poets,  some  of  whom  received 
encouragement  from  the  Emperor.  Here  are  the 
names  of  a few  of  them  : — 


1 Muntakhab- Tabaqati-Akbari  (bound  up  in  the  same  volume 
with  M?mtakhabul-Mir' at-ul-  Alam),  MS.  in  Boh.  Coll.,p.  20.  The 
work  only  mentions  that  the  madrasah  was  in  Hindustan. 

2 Tarikhi- Kashmir  (or  Gauhar-i-  Alam),  by  Muhammad  Aslam, 
5th  Tabaqah. 

3 Mr.  Dinesh  Ch.  Sen’s  Hist,  of  Bengali  Literature , pp.  335,336 
(new  ed.). 

4 Tabaqati-Akbari , MS.  in  ASB,  pp.  769-799.  In  Blochmann’s 
A'ini-Akbari,  pp.  537  ff.,  a list  is  given  of  names  of  the  literati  of 
this  time,  culled  from  the  Tabaqati-Akbari , Mir1 atul-  Alam  and 
B ada  uni. 
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(1)  Amir  Mir  Taqi  Sharlfl, 

(2)  Mulla  Sayyid  Samarqandl, 

(3)  Shaikh  Abul  Fazl, 

(4)  Mulla  ’Alauddln  Hindi, 

(5)  Mulla  Sadiq  Halwa'I, 

(6)  Mirza  Muflis, 

(7)  Hafiz  Tashqandl, 

(8)  Mulla  'Abdullah  Sultanpurl, 

(9)  Shaildi  ’Abdul  NabI  Dihlawl, 

(10)  QazI  Jalaluddln  Hindi, 

etc.,  etc. 

The  list  contains  ninety-five  names  altogether. 
The  Tabaqat  has  a list  of  names  of  about  ninety- 
three  poets  of  the  time. 

’Abdul  Rahim,  the  son  of  Bairam  Khan,  was  a 
great  patron  of  letters.  He  could  write  volubly 
Persian,  Turkish,  Arabic  and  Hindi.  He  was  a 
poet  too,  and  as  such,  known  as  Rahim.  He  pre- 
sented to  Akbar  a Persian  translation  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Baba  r in  1590.1  Bairam  was  educated  at 
Balkh,  a centre  of  Persian  scholarship.2  Before  his 
arrival  in  India,  he  had  opened  tutorial  relations 
with  Maulana  Zainuddln  Mahmud  Kamangarh, 
finishing  Yusuf  and  Zulaikha , and  other  books 
under  his  tuition.3 

Mirza  Iraj,  son  of ’Abdul-Rahlm  Khan  Khanan 


1 Noer’s  Akbar , vol.  ii,  p.  89. 

2 Ibid,.,  vol.  i,  p.  126. 

3 Mtintakjiabtil-Tawarikh,  vol.  i,  (Ranking),  p.  588. 
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was  also  well  educated.  Maulana  Khairuddin  RumI, 
a pupil  of  Mlrza  Jan  Shiraz!,1  was  once  his  tutor. 
He  was  also  under  another  preceptor  who  had 
taught  for  twenty-three  years  in  a madrasah  at 
Ahmadabad.2 

’Abdul-Rahlm  had  a library  to  which  many 
learned  men  used  to  come  for  study  and  self-im- 
provement.3 We  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  how  big 
his  library  was.  Pictures  of  old  libraries  of 
Muhammadan  gentlemen  of  India  or  of  any  other 
place  are  very  rare.  I append  hereto  a representation 
of  an  ancient  library  at  Hulwan,  in  Persia,  a country 
very  near  to  Rahim’s  father’s  birthplace,  Badak- 
shan.  It  satisfies  our  curiosity  as  to  several  points 
regarding  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  library.4 

Many  people  used  to  come  to  Khan  Khanan  to 
become  his  pupils.5  The  Ma'dsiri-Rahimi  mentions 
the  names  of  about  ninety-five  learned  men  who 
were  favoured  with  his  patronage  in  various  ways.6 

We  have  now  seen  from  the  variety  of  evidence 
and  information  adduced  above  that  Akbar  occupied 


1 Maasiri- R ahim i,  MS.  in  ASB,  leaf  467. 

2 Ibid.,  leaf  487. 

3 Ibid.,  leaf  480. 

4 ’Abdul  BaqI  proposes,  in  the  Table  of  Contents  of  his  Ma'dsiri- 
Rahimi  (MS.  in  ASB),  to  speak  of  ’Abdul-Rahlm  Khan  Khanan’s 
Madrasahs  in  the  third  book,  but,  much  to  my  disappointment,  he 
omits  the  subject  altogether. 

5 Ma asiri-Rahimi,  MS.  in  ASB,  leaf  480. 

6 Ibid.,  leaves  488  fif. 
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A Library  at  Huhvan  in  Persia.  A person  reading  a book  to  an 
attentive  audience.  (From  the  “Schefer”  Manuscript  of  Hariri, 
dated  A.D.  1237.) 

[From  Martin’s  Miniature  Painting  and  Painters  of  Persia,  India  and  Turkey  (, Bernard  Quaritch ).] 
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a unique  position  in  the  Indian  literary  world  of  his 
times.  His  reign  is  distinguished  from  that  of 
other  Muhammadan  sovereigns  who  preceded  or 
succeeded  him  by  the  broad  principles  of  toleration 
and  catholicity  which  governed  every  branch  of  his 
administration,  political,  religious,  or  literary.  His 
complete  identification  with  the  interests  of  his  sub- 
ject peoples,  irrespective  of  their  faith  or  creed,  was 
very  well  demonstrated  in  the  entirely  new  attitude 
which  he  took  up  towards  the  learning  and  culture 
of  the  Hindus — an  attitude  of  which  the  first  early 
signs  were  seen  in  Flruz  Shah  Tughlaq,  who  in 
some  instances  replaced  ’Alauddin’s  vandalism  by 
the  care  he  bestowed  on  such  monuments  of  ancient 
civilization  as  the  Library  at  JawalamukhI  and  the 
Asoka  pillars  transported  from  their  original  loca- 
tions.1 Akbar’s,  however,  was  a systematic  and 
deliberate  policy  of  protection  of  Hindu  learning, 
which  showed  itself,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the 
generous  provisions  he  made  for  the  education  of 
Hindu  youths  in  their  own  culture  in  the  madrasahs, 
along  with  the  Muhammadan  boys ; in  the  discus- 
sions, which  he  initiated  in  the  ’Ibadat  Khana  with 
the  orthodox  Hindu  learned  men  ; in  the  transla- 
tions of  Hindu  classics  and  scriptures  exhibiting 
his  profound  appreciation  of  the  value  of  Hindu 
culture  as  well  as  his  zeal  for  its  propagation  ; and 
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1 See  chap,  on  Flruz  Tughlaq,  supra. 
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finally,  in  the  State  patronage  bestowed  on  dis- 
tinguished Hindus  for  their  proficiency  in  such  fine 
arts  as  music  and  painting.  We  have  also  seen 
how  Akbar  was  qualified  to  exercise  his  potent  and 
beneficent  influence  on  the  literary  world  by  his 
intellectual  tastes  (with  which  he  must  be  credited 
to  the  rejection  of  the  theory  of  his  illiteracy)  which 
led  him  to  associate  largely  with  learned  men,  some 
of  whom,  like  Abul  Fazl,  FaizI,  ’Abdul  Qadir  and 
others,  were  even  his  best  friends,  thus  establishing 
the  difficult  concord  between  wealth  and  learning. 
To  the  same  intellectual  tastes  we  also  owe  the 
debates  and  discussions  in  the  ’Ibadat  Khana, 
which  was  Akbar ’s  special  innovation,  and  where 
representatives  of  the  different  religions  of  the  land 
— Hindus,  Buddhists,  Jains,  Christians  and  Muham- 
madans— met  on  a common  platform,  inaugurating 
a new  era  of  religious  toleration,  and  quickening 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  country.  Among  other 
notable  features  of  Akbar’s  reign  should  also  be 
remembered  the  lavish  patronage  of  learned  men 
by  stipends  and  rewards,  the  foundation  of  educa- 
tional institutions  and  the  creation  of  educational 
endowments,  and,  lastly,  the  abundance  of  literary 
men  who  were  drawn  to  the  capital  by  these  educa- 
tional facilities  as  also  by  the  favourable  imperial 
influence,  so  that  the  seats  of  Government  became 
also  centres  of  culture  and  enlightenment. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Mughal  Dynasty  ( continued ). 
i.  Jahangir. 

Jahangir,  though  far  inferior  to  his  great  father, 
was  not  without  some  literary  taste.  His  education 
was,  as  we  can  anticipate,  well  cared  for,  but  certain 
bad  traits  in  his  character  vitiated  his  career.  Of 
his  preceptors,  we  hear  of  Maulana  Mir  Kalan 
Muhaddis,  who  had  come  to  Hindustan  from  Hirat 
in  the  reign  of  Akbar 1 and  ’Abdul-Rahlm  Mlrza, 
whom  we  have  noticed  before.2  We  also  learn  that 
Qutbuddln  Muhammad  Khan  was  appointed  as  his 
tutor  (987  a.h.,  1579  a.d.)  and  a great  levee  was 
held  in  celebration  of  this  event.  The  tutor  pre- 
sented the  Emperor,  as  is  customary  on  such  occa- 
sions, with  rich  presents,  such  as  elephants,  etc., 
worthy  of  his  post,  and,  taking  the  prince  upon  his 
shoulders,  ordered  dishfuls  of  gold  and  jewels  to  be 
scattered  to  the  people.3  Over  and  above  his  know- 
ledge of  Persian,  the  Emperor  himself  tells  us,  he 

1 Muntakhabul- Mir  atul-  A lam,  MS.  in  Boh.  Coll.,  p.  29  ; Elliot 
viii,  p.  159. 

2 Noer’s  Akbar,  vol.  ii,  p.  247. 

3 Muntakkhabul- T awarikh . vol.  ii,  (Lowe),  p.  2 78. 
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was  not  deficient  in  reading  and  writing  Turkish, 
though  he  was  brought  up  in  Hindustan.  Hawkins, 
who  knew  Turkish,  found  the  Emperor  well  versed  in 
that  language.1  This  knowledge  enabled  him  to  read 
the  Memoirs  of  Bdbar  ( IVdqi  ati-BabarT)  in  the 
original.  The  copy  that  Jahangir  possessed  was 
written  with  Babar’s  own  hand,  but  four  sections 
of  it  were  wanting.  Jahangir  copied  these  portions 
himself  and  added  them  to  the  book,  writing  therein 
a few  lines  in  Turkish  to  show  that  the  addition 
was  made  by  him.2  He  had  a taste  for  history  and 
had,  in  common  with  the  other  Mughal  Emperors, 
a desire  to  leave  behind  a record  of  the  events  of 
his  reign.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  wrote  his 
memoirs  with  his  own  hand,  but  two  historians  had 
a hand  in  the  work,  viz.  Muhammad  Had!  and 
Mu’tamad  Khan.  When  it  was  completed,  he 
ordered  the  mutasaddis  (scribes)  of  his  library  to 
prepare  copies  to  be  distributed  among  the  chief 
government  officers,  and  to  be  sent  to  great  and 
influential  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
first  copy  was  presented  to  Shah  Jahan.3 

Jahangir’s  name  is  associated  with  a regulation 
which  he  promulgated  in  all  his  dominions  and  by 
which  he  ordained  that  whenever  a well-to-do  man 
or  a rich  traveller  died  without  any  heir,  his  property 

1 Elphinstone  (9th  ed.),  p.  548. 

2 Waqi' ati- Jahangir  1,  Elliot  vi,  p.  315. 

3 Ibid.,  Elliot  vi,  p.  360. 
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would  escheat  to  the  Crown  and  be  utilized  for 
building  and  repairing  madrasahs , monasteries,  etc.1 2 

It  is  recorded  in  the  Tdrikhi-J dn-f ahdn  that 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Jahangir  repaired 
even  those  madrasahs  that  had  for  thirty  years 
been  the  dwelling-places  of  birds  and  beasts , and  filled 
them  with  students  and  professors ? 

Agra,  which  in  Akbar’s  time  rose  high  as  a 
centre  of  education,  continued,  it  seems,  in  the  same 
state  during  Jahangir’s  reign.  It  is  thus  described 
in  the  Tiizak : — “ The  inhabitants  of  Agra  exert 
themselves  greatly  in  the  acquirement  of  crafts  and 
the  search  after  learning.  V arions  professors  of 
every  religion  and  creed  have  taken  up  their  abode 
in  the  city."  3 

During  Jahangir’s  reign,  Maktub  Khan  was  a 
superintendent  of  the  Royal  Library  and  the  Picture 
Gallery.4  When  Jahangir  went  to  Gujrat,  he  took 
a library  with  him,  which  shows  that  love  of  books 
which  was  so  marked  a trait  in  his  father’s  character 
was  inherited  by  him.  To  the  Shaikhs  of  Gujrat,  he 


1 Khafl  Khan’s  Muntakhabul-L ubab  ( Bibl . Indica),  Pt.  i,  p.  249  ; 
Tarikhi-Akbari,  MS.  in  ASB,  leaf  66. 

2 Tdrikhi-Jan-Jahan  by  Jan  Jahan  Khan,  MS.  in  ASB.  We 
learn  that  in  1623  A.D.  Muhammad  Safi,  Diwan  of  the  Subah  of 
Gujrat  founded  madrasahs  at  Jubbalpur  in  front  of  the  gate  of  the 
fort  Irk,  and  beside  Say  if  Khan’s  madrasah  (Mir'ati-A  hmadi  by 

’All  Muhammad  Khan,  vol.  i,  p.  209). 

3 Tuzaki-Jahangiri , by  Rogers  and  Beveridge,  p.  7. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  12. 
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presented  from  this  library  such  books  as  the  Tafsiri- 
Husaini , the  Tafsiri-Kashshaf  and  the  Rauzatul- 
Ahbdb ; and  on  the  back  of  each  of  the  books,  he 
wrote  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  Gujrat  and  the  date 
of  presentation.1 

Jahangir  was  a great  lover  of  books.  Mr.  Martin 
says — 

“ Collectors  (of  books)  complain  of  the  exorbitant  prices  they 
are  called  upon  to  pay  for  Persian  munuscripts,  and  yet  the  highest 
prices  now  paid  are  small  in  comparison  with  the  sums  they  cost 
their  former  owners.  The  manuscript  for  which  Jahangir  paid  3000 
gold  rupees — a sum  equivalent  to  ,£10,000 — would  not  fetch  £2000  at 
a sale  in  Paris  to-day.  From  notes  and  calculations  I have  made, 
miniatures  by  Bihzad  (the  famous  Persian  painter)  were  worth 
hundreds  of  pounds  each,  and  certain  of  his  manuscripts  were  then 
worth  ten  times  more  than  now.  Some  decades  ago,  when 
bibliophiles  still  existed  in  the  East,  far  higher  prices  were  paid 
there  than  in  London  or  Paris  to-day.  Through  the  following 
centuries,  the  same  love  for  old  books  prevailed,  and  ridiculous 
prices  were  paid  for  them,  as  high  in  proportion  as  Americans  now 
pay  for  Rembrandts  and  Van  Dycks.  The  Mongols,  the  Timurides, 
the  Mughals.  Emperors  and  Amirs,  all  paid  prices  which  we  hardly 
understand,  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  a celebrated  manuscript  of 
the  Qur'an  to  realize  a sum  that  would  be  equivalent  to  about  a 
million  francs  in  modem  currency.”  2 

Jahangir  was  a lover  of  paintings,  and  gave 
much  encouragement  to  painters.  Farrukh  Beg 
was  the  greatest  painter  of  the  time.3  Abul  Hasan, 
a great  painter  of  the  time,  presented  the  Emperor 


1 Tuzaki-Jahangiri,  by  Rogers  and  Beveridge,  pp.  439,  440. 

2 Martin’s  Miniature  Painting  and  Painters  of  Persia,  India 
and  Turkey,  vol.  i,  p.  58. 

3 Tuzaki-Jahangiri,  by  Rogers  and  Beveridge,  p.  159. 
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with  a picture  of  his  Court,  which  he  used  as  frontis- 
piece to  his  J ahdnglr-Ndmah.  Hasan  was  also 

a good  hand  at  drawing  portraits.  Mansur  was 
another  great  painter,  who  was  invested  with  the 
title  of  Nadir-ul-A sr } 

Painting  in  Jahangir’s  reign  reached  a great 
excellence.  Says  Catrou  : “In  this  time,  there  were 
found  in  the  Indies  native  painters  who  copied  the 
finest  of  our  European  pictures  with  a fidelity  that 
might  vie  with  the  originals.”1 2 

Sir  Thomas  Roe,  during  his  stay  in  Jahangir’s 
Court,  presented  the  king  with  a picture.  Jahan- 
gir’s chief  painter,  who  was  sent  for  to  see  it,  said 
that  he  could  paint  like  it.  After  some  time,  the 
Emperor  showed  Sir  Thomas  six  pictures,  five  of 
which  were  painted  by  his  own  painter.  They  were 
so  very  similar  that  by  candle-light  one  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  the  other.  It  was  only  after 
a close  and  minute  scrutiny  that  Roe  could  make 
out  the  picture  presented  by  himself.  The  ambas- 
sador says  that  he  did  not  expect  that  the  painter 
could  perform  so  well.3 

1 Waqi' ati-  Jahangir  i , Elliot  vi,  p.  359.  “Jahangir  was  a great 
lover  of  birds,  and  had  a painter  Mansur  who  portrayed  his  favourites 
(birds)  in  a way  often  worthy  of  Diirer.” — Martin’s  Miniature 
Painting  and  Painters  of  Persia,  India  and  Turkey,  vol.  i,  p.  88. 

For  an  account  of  the  painters  of  Jahangir  and  their  paintings 
existing  in  the  British  Museum  and  other  places,  see  ibid.,  pp.  131, 
132. 

2 Catrou’s  History  of  the  Mughal  Dynasty,  p.  1 78. 

3 Purchas  His  Pilgrims,  vol.  iv,  pp.  344  ff. 
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Jahangir  employed  painters  to  illustrate  his 
J ahdnglr-Ndmah  with  pictures  of  the  animals  that 
were  brought  to  him  from  the  seaport  of  Goa  by 
Muqarrab  Khan,  with  the  object  that  their  “actual 
likeness  might  afford  a greater  surprise  to  the 
reader  than  mere  description.”1 

The  Iqbal-Namcih  mentions  the  following 
singers  of  Jahangir’s  Court:  Jahanglrdad,  Chatar 
Khan,  Parwlzdad,  Khurramdad,  MaMru  and 
Hamzah. 

Among  the  learned  men  of  his  Court  may  be 
mentioned  Mlrza  Ghiyas  Beg,  unrivalled  in  elegant 
composition  and  arithmetic.2  Naqlb  Khan  was 

noted  for  his  knowledge  of  history — a subject  on 
which  he  wrote  much.  Mu’tamad  Khan,  whom 
we  have  noticed  above,  and  Ni’matullah  were 
Jahangir’s  historiographers.3  Under  Jahangir’s 
patronage,  Ni’matullah  systematized  into  a book 
the  materials  collected  by  Haibat  Khan  of  Samana 
regarding  the  history  of  the  Afghans.4  ’Abdul 
Haqq  Dihlawl,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
time,  came  to  wait  upon  Jahangir  and  presented 
him  with  a book  upon  the  lives  of  the  Shaikhs  of 
India.5 


1 Wdqi'dti-Jahdnglrl,  Elliot  vi,  p.  331. 

2 Price’s  Jahangir , p.  26. 

3 Elliot  v,  p.  67,  and  vi,  p.  280.  For  Naqlb,  see  B.  p.  449. 

4 See  Dorn’s  Preface  to  Makhzani- Afghani. 

5 Wdqi'dti-Jahdnglrl,  Elliot  vi,  p.  366. 
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Jahangir  tells  us  in  the  Tuzak  that  on  Friday 
evenings  he  used  to  associate  with  learned  men , 
darwishes  and  recluses.1 

The  Iqbdl-Ndmah-i-Jahdngiri  gives  us  a list 
of  some  learned  men  and  poets  contemporary  with 
the  sovereign. 

The  learned  men  were — 

(1)  Mulla  Ruzbahan  ShirazI, 

(2)  ,,  Shukarullah  ShirazI. 

(3)  Tuqyai  Shustari, 

(4)  Mir  Abul  Qasim  Gilani, 

(5)  A’mi  A’marl, 

(6)  Mulla  Baqar  Kashmiri, 

(7)  » » Tuhta'I, 

(8)  ,,  Maqsud  ’Ali, 

(9)  Qazi  Nurullah, 

(10)  Mulla  Fazil  Kabuli, 

(11)  ,,  ’Abdul  Hakim  Siyalkuti, 

(12)  ,,  „ Muttalib  SuUanpuri, 

(13)  „ „ Rahman  Bhurah  Gujrati, 

(14)  „ Hasan  Faraghi  Gujrati, 

(15)  ,,  Husain  Gujrati, 

(16)  Khwajah  ’Usman  Hisari, 

(17)  Mulla  Muhammad  Jaunpuri.2 
Of  the  poets  the  work  mentions — 

(1)  Baba  Talib  IspahanI, 

(2)  Mulla  Hayati  Gilani, 

1 Tuzaki-Jahanglrl,  by  Rogers  and  Beveridge,  p.  21. 

2 Iqbal- Namah-i-Jahanglri  ( Bib l . Indica ),  p.  308. 
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(3)  Mulla  Nazir!  Nishapurl, 

(4)  „ Muhammad  Sufi  MazandranI, 

(5)  Malik-ul-  Shu’ara  Talibal  Amll, 

(6)  Sa’Idai  GllanI, 

(7)  Mir  Ma’sum  Kashi, 

(8)  FasunI  Kashi, 

(9)  Mulla  Haidar  Khasall,  and 

(10)  Sha’Ida.1 2 

2.  Shah  Jahan  and  Dara  Shikuh. 

Though  Shah  Jahan  is  better  known  for  his 
magnificence, — for  the  superb  structures  with  which 
he  beautified  his  Shah-Jahanabad  or  set  up  as 
memorials  to  his  dear  and  near  relations, — than 
for  his  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  education  or  for 
extending  the  bounds  of  learning  of  himself  and 
his  subjects,  yet  it  appears  that  he  did  nothing  to 
undo  the  educational  works  of  his  father  and 
grandfather ; on  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence 
to  show,  as  the  Tafrihiil-  Imartit'1  states,  that  he 
followed  in  Akbar’s  footsteps. 

The  renowned  traveller  Bernier,  who  visited 
India  about  this  time,  draws  a melancholy  picture 
of  the  state  of  education  in  Hindustan,  which  seems 
to  be  a little  overdone.  He  says — 

“ A gross  and  profound  ignorance  reigns  in  those  states.  For 
how  is  it  possible  there  should  be  academies  and  colleges  well 

1 Iqbal-Namah  ( Bib l . Indica ),  p.  308. 

2 Tafrihul-  Imarat,  by  Sllchand,  MS.  in  ASB,  leaf  41. 
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founded  ? Where  are  such  founders  to  be  met  with  ? And  if  there 
were  any,  whence  were  the  scholars  to  be  had  ? Where  are  those 
that  have  means  sufficient  to  maintain  their  children  in  colleges  ? 
And  if  there  were,  who  would  appear  to  be  so  rich  ? And  if  they 
would,  where  are  those  benefices,  preferments  and  dignities  that 
require  knowledge  and  abilities,  and  that  may  animate  young  men 
to  study  ? ” 1 

Though  Shah  Jahan ’s  reign  may  not  be  dis- 
tinguished for  any  special  educational  progress,  yet 
Bernier’s  statement  does  not  seem  to  express  the 
real  state  of  things.  That  he  was  by  no  means  a 
reactionary  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  all  the  educa- 
tional institutions,  with  their  rich  endowments 
made  by  the  previous  Emperors,  nobles  and  private 
gentlemen,  continued  in  unabated  prosperity  in 
his  time.  On  the  other  hand,  to  Shah  Jahan  is 
traced  a distinct  and  important  contribution  to 
educational  works,  viz.  the  foundation  of  an  Im- 
perial College  at  Delhi  in  the  vicinity  of  the  famous 
Jami’  Masjid.  As  recorded  by  Carr  Stephen — 

“ To  the  north  of  the  Jami’  Masjid  (of  Delhi)  was  the  Imperial 
Dispensary,  and  to  the  south  was  the  Imperial  College ; both  these 
buildings  fell  into  ruin  long  before  the  rebellion  of  1857,  and  were 
levelled  with  the  ground  soon  after  that  event.  They  were  built 
with  the  mosque  in  1060  A.H.  (1650  A.D.).”  2 

Sayyid  Ahmad  further  adds  that  Maulawi  Mu- 
hammad Sadruddln  Khan  Bahadur,  Sadr-ul-Sudur 
of  Shah-Jahanabad,  had  the  madrasah  transferred 
to  him  later  on  from  the  then  reigning  Delhi 
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1 Bernier , p.  210  (Ouldinburgh’s  edition). 

2 C.  Stephen’s  Archaeology  of  Delhi , p.  255. 
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Emperor,  repaired  and  made  additions  to  the 
building,  and  by  his  energy  put  new  life  into  it.1 

Shah  Jahan  repaired  the  college  named  Dar-ul- 
Baqa  (Abode  of  Eternity),  which  had  been  entirely 
ruined.  The  Emperor  repaired  the  buildings  and 
appointed  a few  distinguished  learned  men  as  pro- 
fessors of  the  college.  Maulana  Muhammad  Sa- 
druddln  Khan  Bahadur,  the  chief  justice  of  Delhi, 
was  nominated  by  the  monarch  as  the  director  of 
the  institution  with  a view  to  make  it  flourishing. 
Near  it  were  two  large  reservoirs,  a mosque,  a 
hospital  and  a big  bazar.2 

It  appears  from  Shah  Jahan’s  routine  of  daily 
work  that  some  time  was  set  apart  at  night  for 
studies. 


“ At  about  8.30  p.m.  he  retired  to  harem.  Two  and  sometimes 
three  hours  were  here  spent  in  listening  to  songs  by  women.  Then 
His  Majesty  retired  to  bed  and  was  read  to  sleep.  Good  readers 
sat  behind  a pardah  which  separated  them  from  the  royal  bed- 
chamber, and  read  aloud  books  on  travel,  lives  of  saints  and 
prophets  and  histories  of  former  kings — all  rich  in  instruction. 
Among  them,  the  Life  of  Timur  and  the  Autobiography  of  Bdbar 3 
were  his  special  favourites.” 4 


1 Asarui-Sanadid,  by  Sayyid  Ahmad,  3rd  chap.,  p.  69. 

2 Garcin  de  Tassy’s  transl.  of  Sayyid  Ahmad,  p.  152,  corre- 
sponding to  Asarui-Sanadid , 3rd  chap.,  p.  69. 

3 It  appears  from  Shah-  Jahan- A amah , by  Muhammad  Amln-i- 
Qazwlnl  (MS.  in  ASB,  leaf  34),  that  a copy  of  the  Memoirs  in 
Babar’s  handwriting  was  in  Shah  Jahan’s  Library. 

4 J.  Sarkar’s  Anecdotes  of  Aurangzib  and  Historical  Essays,  p. 


174. 
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Shah  Jahan  was  a great  patron  of  music,  and, 
it  seems,  could  himself  sing  well.1  His  two  great 
singers  were  Ram  Das  and  Mahapattar.2 

Shah  Jahan  encouraged  painting  also.  Mu- 
hammad Nadir  Samarqandi  was  one  of  the  best 
painters  at  his  Court.3  The  Shah  Jahan!  style  of 
painting  is  almost  the  same  as  the  Jahangir!, 
though,  of  course,  both  of  them  are  different  from 
the  Akbar!  style.4 

The  name  of  Shah  Jahan  will  always  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  well-known  historical  work  Padshah- 
Ndmah , which  was  written  by  Muhammad  Amln-i- 
Qazwini,  by  the  Emperor’s  order.5 

Shah  Jahan  encouraged  learned  men  by  rewards 
and  stipends.6  Some  of  the  learned  men  and  poets 
of  his  reign  were — 

(1)  Sayyid  Bukhari  Gujratl, 

(2)  ,,  Jamaluddin, 


1 Mir' at  ul-  A lam,  MS.  in  Boh.  Coll.,  leaf  1 8 1 ; also  J.  Sarkar’s 
Anecdotes  of  Aurangzib  and  Historical  Essays , pp.  173,  174. 

2 Willard’s  Treatise  on  Hindu  Music,  p.  213. 

3 See  Martin’s  Miniature  Painting  and  Painters,  etc.,  vol.  i,  p. 
132.  For  an  account  of  the  paintings  executed  by  the  painters  of 
Shah  Jahan ’s  Court,  see  pp.  1 31,  132  {ibid.). 

4 Ibid.,  p.  82. 

5 Elliot  vii,  p.  1. 

6 For  an  account  regarding  this  point,  see  Badskah-Namah , by 
’Abdul  Hamid  Lahaurl,  vol.  i,  pp.  106,  318,  364,  and  vol.  ii,  pp.  127, 
138,  184  and  309  ; also  Miratul-Alam,  MS.  in  Boh.  Coll.,  leaf  190. 
’Abdul  Hakim  SiyalkutI  was  on  one  occasion  given  his  weight 
in  silver. 
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(3)  Shaikh  Mir  Lahuari, 

(4)  Khwajah  Khwand  Mahmud,  daughter’s  son 

of  ’Alauddln  Attar, 

(5)  Shaikh  Bahlul  Qadiri, 

(6)  Mlrza  Ziyauddln, 

(7)  Maulana  Muhib’ali  Sayyidi, 

(8)  Shaikh  Naziri, 

(9)  Mulla  Shukullah  Shiraz!, 

(10)  Mir  ’Abdul  Qasim  Irani, 

(11)  Mulla  Muhammad  Fazil  Badakhshi,1 

etc.,  etc. 

The  royal  family  got  a scholar  in  Prince  Dara, 
who  mastered  both  Arabic  and  Persian  and  was 
proficient  in  Sanskrit,  translating  into  Persian 
some  of  the  best  Sanskrit  works.  One  of  his 
tutors  was  ShaiM}  Hirwi  of  Khurasan,  a pupil 
of  Maulana  ’Abdul  Salim,  a very  learned  man.2 
Prince  Dara,  in  his  later  days,  showed  great  lean- 
ings for  the  religion  and  institutions  of  the  Hindus, 
was  constantly  seen  in  the  company  of  Brahmanas, 
Jogis  and  Sannyasis,  and  had  great  respect  for 
Hindu  learning.  The  Vedas  inspired  him  with 
reverence;  and  he  collected  learned  Hindus  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  translate  them.  The 
religious  love  of  the  Hindus  made  a deep  impres- 
sion upon  him ; he  imbibed  its  doctrines,  and 

1 Shah-  Jahan-Namah,  MS.  in  ASB,  leaves  574  ff. 

2 Elliot  viii,  p.  159  (from  Jam 2 Jahan-Nfmia  of  Muzaffar 
Husain). 
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engraved  in  Hindi  letters  the  word  Prabhu  upon 
his  rings  of  diamond,  ruby,  etc.1 

He  was  a voluminous  writer,  being  the  author 
of  the  following  books  : — 

(i)  Sirr-td-A  srdr  (Secret  of  Secrets).  It  is 
sometimes  called  Sirr-ul-A  kb  ar , “The  Great 
Secret."  It  is  a Persian  translation  of  the  Upani- 
shads.  During  his  stay  in  Kashmir,  as  we  learn  from 
the  preface  to  his  work,  the  Prince  became  a disciple 
of  a great  Sufi,  Mulla  Shah.  He  read  a number  of 
standard  works  on  Suflism,  but  found  that  pantheism 
was  nowhere  more  satisfactorily  taught  than  in  the 
Vedas , and  especially  in  the  Upanishads.  So  he 
summoned  a few  Pandits  from  Benares,  which 
was  now  under  his  administration,  and  with  their 
help  went  on  with  the  work.  It  was  finished  in 
1657  A.D.2 

(ii)  A translation  of  the  Bhdgavadgita. 

(iii)  A translation  of  the  Jog-Vasishtka  Ramd- 
yana.  There  are  two  other  translations  of  this  work, 
one  by  an  unknown  author  and  the  other  by  some 
learned  Hindus  at  the  instance  of  Akbar  the  Great. 
FaizI  had  a hand  in  the  latter  work. 

(iv)  The  Mukalamah-i-Babd  Ldl  Das  — an 
account  of  the  dialogue  between  the  Prince  and 


1 'Alamgir-Ndmak,  Elliot  vii,  p.  179. 

2 It  was  rendered  into  Latin  by  Anquetil-Duperron,  and  pub- 
lished by  him  at  Paris  in  1801.  (See  Constable’s  Bernier , p. 
323  n.) 
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Baba  Lai  Das  on  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Hindu 
ascetics. 

(v)  Safinat-ul-Auliya  — Biographies  of  Saints 
from  the  beginning  of  Islam  to  the  author’s  time 
(completed  in  1640  a.d.). 

(vi)  The  Scikinat-ul-Auliya — a notice  of  an 
Indian  saint,  Miyan  Mir,  and  his  disciples  (com- 
pleted in  1642  a.d.). 


works  on 
Suflism  ; 


(vii)  The  N adir-ul-Nukat , 

(viii)  The  Hasanat-ul-Arifin, 

(ix)  The  Risalah-i-Haqnumd 

(x)  The  Majma'-iil-Bahrain — a treatise  1 on  the 
technical  terms  of  Hindu  Pantheism  and  their 
equivalents  in  Sufi  phraseology.  It  was  written 
to  reconcile  the  two  systems  (completed  in  1654  a.d.). 

Had  Dara  Shikuh  been  successful  in  coun- 
teracting the  machinations  of  Aurangzib,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  education  of  the  people  would  have 
received  a different  form.  Lieut.-Col.  Sleeman, 
who  visited  the  grave  of  this  Prince,  deplores — 


“ Here,  under  a marble  slab,  lies  the  head  of  poor  Dara  Shikuh, 
who,  but  for  a little  infirmity  of  temper  had,  perhaps,  changed  the 
destinies  of  India,  by  changing  the  character  of  education.  While 
looking  upon  the  slab  under  which  his  head  reposes,  I thought  of 
the  slight  accidents  by  flood  and  field,  the  still  slighter  thought  of 
the  brain  and  feeling  of  the  heart  on  which  the  destinies  of  nations 
and  of  empires  often  depend.”  2 


1 For  some  of  my  information  regarding  Dara  Shikuh,  I am 
indebted  to  Prof.  Hidayat  Husain. 

2 Sleeman’s  Rambles  and  Recollections , vol.  ii,  pp.  270,  271. 
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3.  Aurangzib. 

The  next  reign  we  have  to  consider  is  that  of 
Aurangzib,  the  last  of  the  great  Mughals,  whose 
educational  policy  took  after  that  of  his  general 
policy  in  governing  the  empire  in  the  interests  of 
his  co-religionists,  to  which  the  interests  of  the 
subject  people  of  other  faiths  were  carefully  and 
deliberately  subordinated.  Unlike  Akbar,  he  cared 
very  little  for  the  promotion  of  Hindu  learning. 
In  April,  1669,  for  instance,  he  ordered  the  pro- 
vincial governors  to  destroy  the  Hindu  schools  and 
temples  and  to  put  down  their  teachings  and 
religious  practices.1  He,  however,  tried  earnestly 
to  foster  the  education  of  Muhammadan  youths 
and  diffuse  Muslim  learning  in  his  dominions.  He 
appointed  professors  in  the  different  parts  of  his 
empire  for  educating  Muslim  youths.  Stipends 
were  also  given  to  students  in  proportion  to  their 
progress  in  education.2 

Mr.  Keene,  in  his  Mughal  Empire , thus  sums 
up  his  educational  works  along  with  his  other  good 
deeds  : “ Aurangzib  abolished  capital  punishment, 
encouraged  agriculture,  founded  numberless  colleges 
and  schools , and  systematically  constructed  roads 

1 J.  Sarkar’s  A necdotes  of  A urangzib  and  Historical  Essays,  p.  1 1 . 

2 Midatul-A lam,  by  Bakhtawar  Khan,  MS.  in  the  Boh.  Coll., 
leaf  257  ; ' Alamgir-Ndmah,  by  Maulawl  Munshl  Muhammad  Kazim 
(Bibl.  Indica),  p.  1085  ; Md asiri-  Alamgiri,  by  Muhammad  SaqI 
Musta’id  Khan  (Bibl.  Indica ),  p.  529  ; Tabsiratul-Nazirin , MS.  in 
ASB,  p.  158. 
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and  bridges.” 1 Of  these  educational  institutions, 
very  few  are  known  at  this  distant  date,  but  there 
is  evidence  to  show  that  he  once  confiscated  the 
buildings  belonging  to  the  Dutch  in  Firinghi  Mahal 
(Franks’  quarter),  a ward  of  the  city  of  Lucknow, 
and  made  them  over  to  a Musalman  for  a ma- 
drasah.2 He  sent  orders  to  Makramat  Khan,  Diwan 
of  Gujrat,  as  he  did  to  other  Diwans  in  his 
dominions,  that  all  students  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  form,  those  who  read  the  Mlzan  as  well 
as  those  who  read  the  KashshdJ ‘ be  given  pecuniary 
help  from  the  State  Treasury  with  the  sanction  of 
the  professors  of  colleges  and  of  the  Sadr  of  the 
place.  Orders  were  also  sent  that  three  professors 
in  Ahmadabad,  Patan  and  Surat,  and  forty-five 
students  in  Ahmadabad,  be  added  to  the  existing 
number.3  In  1678  he  sanctioned  a sum  of  money 
to  repair  madrasahs  in  Gujrat.4  It  also  appears 
that  Akramuddln  Khan  Sadr  built  a college 
in  a.d.  1697  in  Ahmadabad,  at  an  expense  of 
Rs.  124,000,  and  asked  Aurangzib  for  pecuniary  help. 
In  response,  the  Emperor  gave  as  jcigirs  village 

1 Keene’s  Mughal  Empire , p.  23. 

2 Constable’s  Bernier , p.  292  n. 

3 Mir'  ati-Ahmadi,  by  All  Muhammad  Khan,  vol.  i,  p.  272. 
“ Aurangzib  assisted  students,  in  proportion  to  their  proficiency, 
with  daily  stipends,  viz.  students  of  Mizan  received  1 anna,  of  Mun- 
sjia’ib  2 annas,  and  up  to  Sharhi-  Wiqayah  and  Fiqh  8 annas  per 
diem.” — Tdrikki-Farh-Bakhsh  of  Muhammad  Faiz  Bakhsh,  trans- 
lated by  W.  Hoey,  p.  104. 

4 Mir' ati-Ahmadi,  p.  309. 
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Sundra  (in  Pergana  Sanoly)  and  village  Slha 
(in  Pergana  Karl).1 

Aurangzib  took  steps  to  educate  the  Bohras  of 
Gujrat  by  appointing  teachers  for  them  and  by 
monthly  examinations,  the  results  of  which  were 
reported  to  the  Emperor.  As  a penalty,  however, 
for  the  troublesome  conduct  of  some  of  them,  the 
Emperor  ordered  that  the  expense  of  their  edu- 
cation, which  was  made  compulsory,  should  be  borne 
by  the  community.2  Besides  the  college  of  Akra- 
muddln  IHian  Sadr,  there  were  other  madrasahs 
established  by  private  individuals.  QazI  Rafi’uddln 
Muhammad  founded  a college  in  Bianah  close  to 
QazIun-ki-Masjid.  It  bears  an  inscription  dated 
1080  a.h.  (1670  A.D.).3 

During  Aurangzib’s  reign  Siyalkut  was  a great 
seat  of  Muslim  learning.  Learned  men  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  resorted  to  this  place. 
Maulawl  ’Abdullah  taught  in  a school  in  this  town 
set  up  by  his  father  Maulawl  Abul  Hakim  who 
was  himself  an  eminent  teacher.  It  should  be 
observed  here  that  the  reputation  of  Siyalkut  as  a 
place  of  learning  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Akbar.4 
It  was  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a seat  of 

1 Mir  ati-Ahmadi,  by  ’All  Muhammad  Khan,  vol.  i,  p.  363,  and 
vol.  ii,  p.  37. 

2 Ibid.,  vol.  i,  pp.  377,  378. 

3 Archaeological  Survey  Report , vol.  xx,  pp.  76,  77. 

4 Khulasatul- Tawarikh,  MS.  in  ASB,  leaf  47;  see  also  J. 
Sarkar’s  Topography  of  the  Mughal  Empire , p.  96. 
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learning  where  papers  were  extensively  used  that 
Siyalkut  also  became  distinguished  for  that  com- 
modity, especially  the  MansinghI  and  the  silk  paper 
which  were  good  in  texture,  clean  and  durable. 
They  were  manufactured  in  three  hamlets  forming 
suburbs  of  the  city,  exported  to  other  parts  of  the 
country  and  largely  used  in  the  courts  of  the  Delhi 
Emperors.1 

We  have  already  seen  that  almost  all  the 
Mughal  Emperors  took  much  interest  in  the 
education  of  the  people  and  the  diffusion  of  learning. 
This  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  love  of  learning 
which  was  infused  into  them  by  their  education 
received  by  them  from  an  early  age.  It  was 
generally  the  practice,  according  to  Niccolao 
Manucci,  that  when  the  princes  attained  the  age  of 
five,  they  were  taught  to  read  and  write  their 
mother-tongue,  which  was  Tartar,  or  the  old 
language  of  the  Turks.  Afterwards,  they  were 
placed  under  learned  men  and  eunuchs  to  teach 
them  the  liberal  and  the  military  arts.  The 
teachers  took  care  to  regulate  their  amusements  in 
such  a way  as  would  afford  them  facility  in  acquir- 
ing knowledge  of  the  world  and  lead  to  refined 
habit  and  taste.2  Like  other  princes  Aurangzib 


1 J.  Sarkar’s  Topography  of  the  Mughal  Empire , p.  95,  and  Imp. 
Gazetteer,  xii.  As  Siyalkut  (Sealkot)  was  famous  for  paper  manu- 
facture, so  was  Kashmir  for  its  ink  (ibid.,  p.  1 12). 

2 Storia  do  Mogor,  by  Niccolao  Manucci,  vol.  ii,  pp.  346,  347. 
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received  his  education  at  an  early  age.  His  first 
teacher  was  Sa’dullah  Khan,  who  afterwards  became 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Shah  Jahan.  Another 
teacher  of  his  was  Mir  Muhammad  Hashim.  The 
Prince  had  a keen  intelligence  and  learnt  quickly 
what  he  read.  He  got  by  heart  the  Qur'an  and  the 
Hadis , could  read  and  write  Arabic  and  Persian 
with  great  facility,  and  had  a mastery  over  ChaghtaT 
Turk!,  the  language  of  his  remote  ancestors.  He 
had  a proclivity  for  theological  works,  such  as  the 
commentaries  on  the  Qur'an,  the  Hadis,  Islamic 
Law,  Imam  Muhammad  Ghazzali’s  works,  etc. 
This  early  taste  for  theological  writings  made  him 
an  orthodox  of  the  orthodox  Muhammadans  and 
gave  him  a Puritanic  taste,  which  made  him  despise 
painting,  music,1  and  poetry  in  general  except  that 
which  contained  a moral,2  which  also  accounts  for 
his  hatred  for  everything  Non-Islamic  in  character. 

Aurangzib,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  the 

1 Storia  do  Mogor,  by  Niccolao  Manucci,  vol.  ii,  pp.  346,  347. 
Aurangzib’s  excessive  orthodoxy  caused  him  to  suppress  music. 
Thus  the  profession  of  the  musicians  was  almost  gone.  It  is  said  that 
about  a hundred  of  them  consulted  together  and  brought  out  twenty 
biers  with  loud  cries  and  lamentations,  in  order  to  excite  the  pity  of 
the  Emperor  on  their  condition,  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  the 
mosque.  On  Aurangzib’s  inquiry,  he  was  told  that  the  musicians 
were  going  to  bury  Music,  who  was  killed  by  his  order.  The 
Emperor  calmly  remarked  that  they  should  pray  for  her  soul  and 
see  that  she  was  well  buried. — Manucci’s  Storia  do  Mogor,  vol.  ii, 

p.  8. 

2 J.  Sarkar’s  Hist,  of  Aurangzib,  vol.  i,  pp.  4 ff.  ; Lanepoole’s 
Aurangzib,  p.  2 7. 
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instruction  that  had  been  imparted  to  him  by  his 
teacher,1  whom  he  gave  that  celebrated  rebuke 
recorded  by  Bernier,  which  embodies  in  itself  his 
views  upon  the  education  which  a Prince  of  the 
Royal  House  ought  to  receive  : 

“ Was  it  not  incumbent  upon  my  preceptor,”  he  said,  “ to  make  me 
acquainted  with  the  distinguishing  features  of  every  nation  of  the 
earth  ; its  resources  and  strength,  its  mode  of  warfare,  its  manners, 
religions,  form  of  government,  and  wherein  its  interests  principally 
consist,  and  by  a regular  course  of  historical  reading,  to  render  me 
familiar  with  the  origin  of  states,  their  progress  and  decline,  the 
events,  accidents  or  errors,  owing  to  which  such  great  changes  and 
mighty  revolutions  have  been  effected  ? ” 2 

Aurangzib,  like  his  father  Shah  Jahan,  made  a 
division  of  his  time  from  a sense  of  duty.  He  used 
to  read  the  Qur'an  in  the  morning  between  5 and  7, 
and  in  the  afternoon  between  2.30  and  5.30  he  used 
to  read  and  copy  the  Qur'an  and  study  the  works  of 
the  pious  men  of  Islam.  He  devoted  the  whole 
evening  of  every  Thursday  to  reading  sacred  books 
and  to  prayer.3  From  his  last  will,  it  appears  that 
he  used  to  sell  the  copies  of  the  Qur'an  transcribed 
by  himself  for  his  personal  expenses,  and  that  at 


1 Both  Bernier  and  Manucci  give  the  name  of  this  teacher  as 
Mulla  Salih  (Bei'niers  Travels , Constable’s  ed.,  p.  154;  Manucci’s 
Storia  do  Mogor,  vol.  ii,  p.  30)  ; but  Prof.  J.  Sarkar  denies  that 
Mulla  Salih  was  the  teacher  of  Aurangzib  (Hist,  of  Aurangzib , vol. 
i,  p.  4). 

2 Bernier's  Travels , p.  156. 

3 J.  Sarkar’s  Anecdotes  of  Aurangzib  and  Historical  Essays , 
p.  177. 
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the  time  of  his  death,  there  was  a balance  of  Rs. 
305  in  his  purse.1  It  is  recorded  in  the  Mir'atul- 
'Alam  that  ’Alamgir  studied  with  Muhammad 
Qanauji  three  days  in  the  week  the  Iliya-ul-  Uliim 
and  other  books.2  The  Emperor,  as  we  have  stated, 
was  fond  of  reading  Islamic  laws,  and  collected  the 
eminent  jurists  of  his  kingdom  and  caused  them  to 
compile  the  Fatdwa-i-A lamglrl  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mulla  Nizam,  spending  a considerable 
amount  for  the  purpose.3 

Aurangzib’s  love  of  theology  led  him  to  collect 
Tafsirs,  works  on  Hadis,  Fiqli , etc.  The  collection 
in  the  Imperial  Library  was  thus  augmented.4 

1 J.  Sarkar’s  Anecdotes  of  Aurangzib  and  Historical  Essays,  p. 
52  ; Asiatic  Annual  Register,  vol.  iii,  p.  94. 

2 Muntakhabid-Mir’  atiil-'  Alam,  MS.  in  Boh.  Coll.,  p.  3. 

3 Md dsiri-  Alamgiri  ( Bibl . Indica ),  p.  530. 

4 Mi/atul-  A lam,  MS.  in  Boh.  Coll.,  leaf  258. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  Mughal  Dynasty  ( continued ). 

i.  Bahadur  Shah  (1707-17 12). 

The  glory  of  the  Muhammadan  rule  began  to 
decline  with  the  death  of  Aurangzib.  Works  of 
public  utility  of  Emperors  and  private  individuals 
became  few  and  fewer  since  Bahadur  Shah  came  to 
the  throne.  He  was  well-educated  and  fond  of  the 
society  of  learned  men  ; 1 yet  during  his  reign  we 
have  two  instances  of  colleges  being  established 
in  Delhi.  The  first  was  the  college  founded  by 
Ghaziuddin,  and  the  second  by  Khan  Flruz  Jang 
who  was  buried  in  his  own  madrasah  in  1120  a.h. 
( 1 7 1 1 a.d.).2  Ghaziuddin.  the  father  of  Asaf  Jah 
the  founder  of  the  Nizam  Dynasty  in  the  Deccan, 
was  a favourite  officer  of  Aurangzib  and  was  one  of 
the  principal  Amirs  in  the  court  of  Bahadur  Shah. 
Near  the  Ajmere  Gate  of  Delhi,  he  constructed  a 
college  and  also  his  own  mausoleum  and  a mosque 
— all  situated  within  the  same  enclosure.  These 


1 Zubdatul-  Tawarikh . by  ’Abdul  Karim,  p.  70. 

2 Mir'ati-Ahmadi,  vol.  i,  p.  410. 
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superb  structures  were  originally  outside  Shah- 
Jahanabad,  but  were  included  within  the  modern 
Delhi  when  the  walls  were  repaired  by  the  British 
Government  in  1803.  A handsome  gateway  leads 
into  the  enclosure.  There  are  arched  rooms  in  the 
outer  wall  of  the  gateway  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  kitchen  of  the  students  of  the 
madrasah.  The  college  was  closed  in  1793  for 
want  of  funds.1  The  college,  the  mausoleum  and 
the  mosque  of  Ghazluddin  within  the  same  en- 
closure form  one  of  the  few  remaining  specimens  of 
religious  endowment  similar  to  those  of  the  middle 
ages  in  Europe,  combining  in  one  spot  a place  of 
worship,  a tomb  of  the  founder,  and  a residence  and 
place  of  instruction  for  those  who  were  to  have 
charge  of  them, — all  built  during  his  lifetime.2  The 
college  is  now  uninhabited.3 

During  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  another 
college  existed  at  Qanauj.  This  madrasah  was 
called  Fakhrul-Marabi’.  Maulawl  ’Alimuddln  and 
Maulawl  Na’Imuddin  completed  their  education  in 
this  institution.4  This  madrasah  should  not  be 
confounded  with  the  one  of  almost  the  same  name, 
viz.  Fayirul-Marabi’  Rub’ul  Mafakhir,  which  was 


1 Stephen’s  Archaeology  of  Delhi , p.  264  ; Hearn’s  Seven  Cities 
of  Delhi,  p.  44  ; Francklin’s  Shah  'Alain,  p.  200. 

2 Fanshawe’s  Delhi  Past  and  Present , p.  64. 

3 Francklin’s  Shah  ' Alam , p.  200. 

4 Tarikhi-Farrukhabadi,  MS.  in  ASB,  leaf  227. 
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founded  afterwards  in  FarruMiabad  by  Muhammad 
Wall-ullah,  the  author  of  the  Tdvikhi-Farni- 
kjidbadl. 1 


2.  Muhammad  Shah  (1719-1748). 

Notwithstanding  the  confusion  that  followed  in 
the  administration  of  the  country  since  the  acces- 
sion of  Muhammad  Shah  to  the  throne  of  Delhi 
created  by  the  conduct  of  the  two  Sayyid  brothers 
and  the  subsequent  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah,  there 
was  yet  a brilliant  feature  upon  which  the  mind 
delights  to  dwell,  namely  the  impetus  that  was 
given  to  scientific  education,  especially  to  its 
astronomical  branch  by  the  genius  of  Sewai  Jai 
Singh,  Raja  of  Amber  and  founder  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Jaipur.  He  constructed  observatories  not 
only  in  Jaipur,  Ujjain,  Mathura  and  Benares,  but 
also  in  Delhi.  His  observatory  in  the  capital  of 
the  Mughal  empire  was  built  in  1724,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Muhammad  Shah,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Emperor.  This  monument  of  his 
genius  still  exists  outside  the  walls  of  Delhi. 
Though  it  was  never  completed,  and  was  badly 
damaged  by  the  Jat  marauders  within  fifty  years  of 
its  erection,  yet  it  had  sufficiently  advanced  to  fulfil 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  constructed.2  From 

1 Tarikhi-Farrukhabadt,  MS.  in  ASB,  leaf  295. 

2 Stephen’s  Arch,  of  Delhi , p.  269  ; Fanshawe’s  Delhi  Past  and 
Present , p.  247. 
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the  observations  made  in  this  observatory,  the  cele- 
brated Astronomical  Tables,  known  by  the  name  of 
Muhammad  Shahl,  were  drawn  up  by  Mlrza  Khair- 
ullah  and  Shaikh  Muhammad  Muhaddis,  under 
the  supervision  of  Jai  Singh,  and  the  accuracy  of 
the  Tables  was  proved  by  the  conjunction  of  two 
planets  in  1154  a.h.  (1741  a.d.)  as  recorded  therein.1 
In  the  observatory  at  Delhi  there  is  a big  equatorial 
dial  which  for  its  accuracy  and  magnitude  was 
called  Samrat  Jantra  by  Jai  Singh  himself.  The 
gnomons  and  the  periphery  of  the  circle  are  marked 
with  degrees  for  determining  altitudes  and  azimuths 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Besides  this,  there  are 
two  circular  buildings  open  at  the  top  and  a small 
altitude-meter.2 

In  1722,  during  the  reign  of  Emperor  Muham- 
mad Shah,  Nawab  Sharafuddaulah  constructed  a 
madrasah  and  a mosque  close  to  each  other.3 

When  Nadir  Shah  invaded  India  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor,  he  gave  up  Delhi  to  pillage, 
plunder  and  massacre.  In  the  Tabslrdtul-Ndzi- 
rin ,4  it  is  mentioned  that  he  passed  this  order  while 


1 Tdrikhi-Farrickhabadi,  MS.  in  ASB,  leaf  56 ; Siyarul- 
Mutaakhkhirin , vol.  iii,  p.  220. 

2 Hearn’s  Seven  Cities  of  Delhi , p.  45  ; Stephen’s  Arch,  of 
Delhi , pp.  269  ff. ; Garcin  de  Tassey’s  Sayyid  Ahmad,  pp.  167-174  ; 
and  Fanshawe’s  Delhi  Past  and  Present,  p.  247. 

3 Asarul-Sanadld,  by  Sayyid  Ahmad,  ch.  iii,  p.  81. 

4 Tabsiratul-Ndzirin,  MS.  in  ASB,  by  Sayyid  Muhammad 
BilgramI,  p.  443. 
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he  was  seated  within  the  “ Madrasah  of  Rausfian- 
uddaulah .” 1 However,  other  writers  state  that 

Nadir  ordered  the  massacre  of  Delhi  while  he  was 
seated  in  the  Mosque  of  Raushanuddaulah , without 
referring  to  the  madrasah.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Nadir 
carried  away  with  him  the  celebrated  Imperial 
Library  of  Delhi  along  with  an  enormous 
treasure  on  his  return  to  Persia.  This  Library 
had  been  preserved  by  the  Mughal  Emperors 
as  their  most  precious  possession.1 2  By  an  irony 
of  fate,  some  of  these  valuable  books  were  after- 
wards sold  in  Persia  at  ridiculously  low  prices. 


3.  Shah  ’Alam  II. 

It  appears  that  the  royal  family,  after  they  had 
been  deprived  of  their  valuable  library  by  the 
rapacity  of  Nadir,  continued  collecting  books, 
which,  in  the  reign  of  Shah  'Alam  II  (1759 — 1806), 
served  to  form  a decent  library,  for  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  ' Ibrat-Namah  that  Ghulam  Qadir,  the  fiend 
in  human  shape,  who  had  most  wantonly  deprived 
the  monarch  of  his  eyes  only  three  days  before, 
went  into  the  Jewel-house  and  took  out  a chest 
and  a box  of  jewels,  several  copies  of  the  Qur'an 


1 .1  ttl  * *.  . . » 

^ - «■<»..»»>  aj^vVji  \^y***j 

2 Martin’s  Miniature  Painting  and  Painters  of  India , Persia 
and  Turkey,  vol.  i,  pp.  58,  77. 
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and  eight  large  baskets  of  books  out  of  the 
Library.1 

Hasan  Raza  Khan,  the  minister  of  Asafud- 
daulah  of  Oudh,  founded  a madrasah  at  Farrukhabad 
during  Shah  ’Alam’s  reign  ; Maulana  'Abdul  Wahid 
KhairabadI  was  a professor  of  that  college.2 

1 ’ Ibrat-Namah , by  Faqir  Khairuddin  Muhammad,  Elliot  viii, 
p.  249. 

2 Tankhi-Farriikhabadi,  MS.  in  ASB,  leaf  124. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Female  Education. 

We  have  some  evidence  proving  that  female  educa- 
tion was  also  cared  for  in  Muhammadan  India.  No 
doubt  the  education  of  females  was  greatly  restricted 
by  the  pardah  system  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
females  beyond  a certain  age  being  sent  to  schools, 
but  there  was  no  such  obstacle  so  far  as  the  young 
girls  were  concerned.  Thus  we  learn  from  Ja’far 
Sharif  that  girls  were  taught  in  schools.  He 
describes  minutely  in  his  Qdnuni-Islam 1 the 
custom  how  a boy  or  a girl  after  having  finished 
reading  the  Qur'an  makes  presents  to  the  teacher 
in  an  assembly  invited  for  the  purpose.  The  author 
further  says  that  when  a boy  or  a girl  goes  to  school, 
it  is  the  usual  practice  for  the  teacher  to  write  an 
’Id!  (a  verse  of  something  relating  to  the  ’Id)  or  a 
blessing  for  the  child  on  a coloured  or  zarafshani 
(illuminated)  paper  which  is  read  by  the  child  to  the 
parents  who  make  presents  to  the  tutor.  Whenever 
the  pupil  commences  a new  book,  it  is  customary 
to  entertain  the  teacher,  to  observe  what  is  called 

1 Qdnuni-Islam , pp.  47-50. 
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Hcidycih , and  present  him  with  money  sent  by  the 
parents,  on  which  occasion  a half-holiday  is  given 
to  the  school.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  young  girls  as  well  were  regularly  taught  in 
schools.  Besides  this  evidence  of  custom  of  sending 
girls  to  school,  we  have  as  an  historical  fact  noticed 
before,  that  Raziyah,  who  succeeded  Altamash  on 
the  throne  of  Delhi,  was  an  educated  princess.  It 
appears  also  that  Sultan  Ghiyasuddln.  who  reigned 
in  Malwa  from  1469  to  1500,  established  within  his 
seraglio  all  the  separate  offices  of  the  court,  and  had 
at  one  time,  we  are  told,  fifteen  thousand  women 
within  his  palace.  “ Among  these  were  school- 
?nistresses , musicians,  women  to  read  prayers,  and 
persons  of  all  professions  and  trades.” 1 The  very 
fact  that  he  retained  schoolmistresses  in  the  harem 
indicates  that  the  ladies  in  the  palace  were  taught 
by  them. 

At  the  time  of  the  Mughal  Emperors  also,  we 
have  some  examples  at  least  of  princesses  being 
given  a liberal  education,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  lived  and  died  in  ignorance. 

Gul-Badan  Begam,  the  daughter  of  Babar,  wrote 
the  H umay  tin- N amah  as  a contribution  to  the 
Akbar-N  amah.  Though  there  is  no  record  to 

show  how  she  was  educated,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  she  must  have  been  a learned  lady.  It 
appears  also  that  Gul-Badan  used  to  collect  books 

1 Ferishta  vol.  iv,  p.  236. 
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for  a library  of  her  own.1  Salima  Sultana,  the  niece 
of  Humayun,  being  the  daughter  of  his  sister  Gul- 
Rukh,  was  a learned  lady.  She  wrote  many  Persian 
poems  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Makhfl 2 (con- 
cealed). She  became  Akbar’s  wife  after  the  death 
of  her  first  husband  Bairam  Khan.  We  have  already 
seen  that  Akbar’s  wet-nurse  Maham  Anaga  was 
well  educated,  and  founded  a college  in  Delhi. 

In  Akbar’s  time,  it  seems,  that  regular  training 
was  given  to  the  ladies  of  the  royal  household ; for 
in  his  palace  at  Fathpur  Sikrl,  Akbar  set  apart 
certain  chambers  as  a school  for  their  education.  I 
have  given  here  a plan  to  show  the  relative  position 
of  the  premises  of  the  female  school.3 

Nur  Jahan,  the  celebrated  wife  of  Jahangir,  was 
thoroughly  versed  in  Persian  and  Arabic  literature,4 
and  it  was  she  who  carried  on  the  administration 
of  government  during  the  lifetime  of  her  husband, 
which  indicates  that  she  was  intelligent  and  educated 
enough  to  understand  the  intricacies  of  affairs  of  all 
the  departments  of  the  State.  Mumtaz  Mahal,  the 
beloved  wife  of  Shah  Jahan,  was  well  versed  in 
Persian,  and  could  compose  poems  in  that  language. 

1 Humayun- Namah  of  Gul-Badan  Begam,  by  Mrs.  Beveridge, 
p.  76. 

2 Malleson’s  Akbar,  p.  185  ; Blochmann’s  A'ini-Akbari,  p.  309. 

3 Smith’s  Fathpur  Sikrl,  Pt.  i,  p.  8.  Mr.  Havell  has  also  given 
a plan  in  his  Handbook  to  Agra,  etc.,  where  the  school  also  appears. 

4 The  Nineteenth  Century,  1899,  p.  756  (article  by  Justice 
Amir  ’All). 
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Shah  Jahan’s  eldest  daughter  Jahanara  Begam  was 
also  educated,  and  encouraged  the  learned  men  of 

f-  “j 
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Corridor  leading  to  the  Khw'abgah 
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Plan  of  Girls’  School  in  Akbar’s  Palace  at  Fathpur  Sikri. 

(From  Smith’s  Architecture  at  Fathpiir  Sikri.) 

the  time  with  rewards  and  allowances.  She  wrote 
her  own  epitaph,  which  is  characterized  by  deep 
humility  and  stern  simplicity.  The  inscription 
runs  thus  : — 


“ Except  with  grass  and  green  things  let  not  my  tomb  be 
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covered  ; for  grass  is  an  all-sufficient  pall  for  the  graves  of  the  poor.”  1 
The  faqir,  the  transitory  one,  Jahanara  Begam,  disciple  of  the 
saintly  family  of  ChistI,  daughter  of  Shah  Jahan, — may  God 
make  her  proof  sure  ! 

She  ordered  it  to  be  placed  on  her  own  tomb, 
which  is  near  that  of  Nizamuddln  Auliya.  Satiun- 
nisa,  a learned  lady,  was  the  tutoress  of  Jahanara 
Begam.  She  could  recite  the  Quran  and  had 
a good  knowledge  of  Persian.  She  was  the  female 
Nazir  to  Mumtaz  Mahal,  at  whose  recommendation 
the  Empress  gave  pensions  and  donations  to  the 
daughters  of  poor  scholars,  theologians  and  pious 
men.2  Zibunnisa  Begam,  the  eldest  of  the  five 
daughters  of  Aurangzib,  was  an  educated  princess : 
she  was  taught  by  her  own  father,  and  was 
thoroughly  proficient  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Qur'an.  She  knew  Persian  and  Arabic,  and  was 
well  skilled  in  the  art  of  caligraphy.  She  em- 
ployed many  learned  men,  poets  and  writers, 
and  to  her  were  dedicated  numerous  compilations 
and  original  works.  Aurangzib’s  third  daughter, 
Badrunnisa,  though  she  knew  the  Quran  by  heart, 
was  not  so  well  educated  as  her  eldest  sister.3 

Though  the  Indian  ladies  and  princesses  did  not 
attain  to  that  degree  of  literary  education  as  the 
Muslim  ladies  in  Spain,  e.g.  Zainab,  Hamda, 


1 Hearn’s  Seven  Cities  of  Delhi,  p.  116.  Also  S.  Ahmad. 

2 Prof.  J.  Sarkar’s  Anecdotes  of  Aurangzib,  pp.  151,  173. 

3 Maasiri-  Alaingiri  ( Bibl. . Indica),  pp.  538  ff. 
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Fatimah,  ’Aishah,  Maryam,  etc.,1  yet  it  will  be  ob- 
served from  the  examples  we  have  cited  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Muhammadan  princesses  of  India  was 
not  neglected  ; and  sometimes  they  did  show  some 
progress  which  was  indeed  creditable,  considering 
the  comparative  seclusion  in  which  they  were  placed. 
These  examples  must  have  been  followed  by  the 
nobility  and  the  higher  classes  of  Muhammadans  in 
India.  Hence  we  are  justified  in  the  conclusion 
that  the  Muhammadan  ladies  during  the  Muham- 
madan rule  could  not  have  been  so  ignorant  as  it  is 
generally  supposed. 

1 Justice  Amir  ’All’s  Short  Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  p.  569  ; Conde’s 
Arabs  in  Spain,  vol.  i,  p.  484. 
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The  following  pictures  are  reproductions  of  old  paintings  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Manuk,  Bar-at-Law,  Bankipore,  whose 
notes  thereon  are  thus  given  : — 

(I.)  The  first  picture  shows  a Mughal  princess  having  her 
lesson.  The  painter  is  unknown,  but  the  quality  of  the  picture 
shows  its  time  to  be  that  of  Akbar. 

(II.)  The  second  picture  shows  a group  of  Muhammadan  saints 
and  maulawis.  The  painter  is  unknown,  but  it  probably  belongs 
to  the  time  of  Shah  Jahan. 

(III.)  In  the  third  picture  is  represented  the  story  of  Haqlqat 
Rai  of  Lahore,  about  two  hundred  years  old.  Haqlqat  Rai  was  a 
Hindu  student  in  the  school  of  a bigoted  MaulawT.  In  the  illus- 
tration, he  is  undergoing  a severe  punishment  amounting  almost  to 
torture  for  his  suspected  insult  to  the  Muhammadan  religion. 
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(I.) 

A Mughal  Princess  having  her  Lesson. 

(From  the  collection  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Manuk,  Bar-at-Law,  Bankipore.) 


(II.) 


A Group  of  Muhammadan  Saints  and  Maulawis,  probably  of  Shah  Jahan’s 

time. 

(From  the  collection  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Manuk,  Bar-at-Law,  Bankipore.) 


(III.) 

Illustration  of  the  Story  of  Haqlqat  Rai  of  Lahore. 

(From  the  collection  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Manuk,  Bar-at-Law,  Bankipore.) 


ADDENDUM  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF 
AKBAR’S  ILLITERACY 


In  continuation  of  Book  II,  Chap.  Ill,  pp.  139-142  of  this  work, 
I should  like  to  add  a few  remarks  on  the  question  whether  or 
not  Akbar  could  read  or  write  the  alphabet  or  the  numerals. 
My  erudite  friend,  Mr.  Beveridge,  who  holds  the  opposite  view, 
relies  on  the  statements  of  Catholic  missionaries  as  set  forth 
below : — 

(I.)  A Monserrat : “ He  (Akbar)  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
but  he  is  very  curious,  and  has  always  men  of  letters  about  him, 
whom  he  gets  to  discuss  on  sundry  topics  and  tell  him  various 
stories.”  [“  Father  A.  Monserrate s Account  of  Akbar  (26th  Nov., 
1582),”  edited  and  translated  from  Portuguese  by  Rev.  H.  Hosten, 
S.J„  in  J.A.S.B. , 1912,  p.  194.  See  also  Memoirs  of  A.S.B. 
(edited  by  Rev.  H.  Hosten,  S.J.),  vol.  iii.  No.  9,  p.  643,  for  the 
Latin  text  of  the  passage.  Cf.  J.  B.  Peruschi,  S.J.,  Informatione 
del  Regno  e stato  del  gran  Re  di  Mogor  . . .,  Brescia,  P.  M.  Mor- 
chetti  (1597),  which  contains  extracts  from  various  letters,  and  is 
based  for  the  greater  part  on  Monserrate’s  Rela$am  do  Equebar, 
Rei  dos  Mogores  (see  Memoirs  of  A.S.B. , vol.  iii.,  No.  9,  p.  540). 
The  Asiatic  Review , July  I,  1915,  p.  52,  gives  from  this  com- 
pilation a passage  bearing  on  Akbar.] 

(II.)  Jerome  X’avier : “ The  king  (Akbar)  is  gifted  with  a 
wonderful  memory,  so  that,  although  he  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
he  knows  whatever  he  has  heard  learned  men  discoursing  about, 
or  whatever  has  been  read  to  him.”  [“  Father  Jerome  X'avier ,” 
by  Mr.  H.  Beveridge,  in  J.A.S.B.,  1888,  p.  37,  giving  an  extract 
from  a letter  of  Father  Jerome  X’avier,  dated  1598  a.D.  It  has 
been  utilized  by  E.  D.  Maclagen  in  J.A.S.B.,  1896,  p.  77.  I 
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consulted  Rev.  H.  Hosten,  S.J.,  St.  X’avier  College,  Calcutta, 
about  this  point.  He  kindly  supplied  me  with  many  of  the 
references  quoted  here.] 

Monserrat  was  at  Akbar’s  Court  from  1580  to  1582,  and 
Jerome  X’avier  was  also  there  for  a few  years  ; and  statements 
proceeding  from  such  personages  are  no  doubt  worthy  of  belief 
and  respect.  But  should  any  remarks  be  found  in  their  works  or 
letters,  which  are  found  to  be  contradicted  by  the  cumulative 
evidence  of  quite  a number  of  facts  and  circumstances,  the  force 
of  which  is  strong  enough,  the  precise  value  of  the  aforesaid  kind 
of  evidence  has  to  be  carefully  weighed. 

In  this  connection  I should  like  to  point  out  how  the  evidence 
of  the  Greek  “ observers  ” of  India  is  valued  by  the  critical 
methods  of  historical  research.  As  an  instance,  Professors  Mac- 
donell  and  Keith,  while  treating  of  the  position  of  the  king  in 
regard  to  land  in  those  times,  refers  to  the  Greek  notices  on  the 
subject  as  those  “ in  which  unhappily  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
put  much  trust,  since  they  were  collected  by  observers  who  were 
probably  little  used  to  accurate  investigations  (of  such  matters), 
and  whose  statements  were  based  on  inadequate  information.” 
[ Vedic  Index  of  Names  and  Subjects , vol.  ii,  p.  214  ; cf.  Professor 
Hopkins,  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society , xiii,  pp. 
87,  88  f.n.,  for  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  Megasthenes’ 
description  of  the  “seven  social  orders”  has  to  be  taken  for 
historical  use,] 

In  the  present  case, to  get  at  a correct  knowledge  of  the  truth 
or  degree  of  the  Emperor’s  literacy  or  illiteracy  was  not  very  easy 
for  foreign  missionaries  in  the  environment  of  distrust  and  sus- 
picion in  which  they  lived  and  moved  in  the  Court  of  a Mughal 
monarch  surrounded  with  his  peculiar  “ pomp  and  circumstance,” 
which  did  not  at  all  favour  curious  inquiries  into  a personal 
question  of  the  present  kind  relative  to  the  Emperor.  At  best, 
remarks  on  such  a question  would  be  based  on  hearsay  evidence, 
and  not  at  all  on  first-hand,  and  would  be  valued  as  such.  In 
holding  this  opinion  on  the  present  point,  I am  but  following  Mon- 
serrat himself,  who  does  not  say  that  all  the  information  garnered 
in  his  work  is  first-hand.  Says  he:  “As  to  the  particulars  con- 
cerning Cinguiscan,  Temurbeg,  the  Scythians  and  the  Mongols 
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(i.e.  Mughals),  which  I have,  so  to  say,  borrowed  and  inserted 
after  my  narrative,  at  the  end  of  this  first  book,  I learned  them, 
in  the  first  place,  from  King  Zelaldin  himself ; then  from  a journal 
containing  an  account  of  the  travels  of  a certain  ambassador  of 
Henry  IV,  King  of  Castille,  to  Temur  ; finally,  from  many  writers 
of  no  mean  authority.”  [ Memoirs  of  A.S.B.,  vol.  iii,  No.  9 (also 
quoted  above),  p.  520  ] 

Besides,  it  should  be  noted  that  observations  in  the  accounts 
left  by  the  Catholic  missionaries  are  not  always  absolutely  flawless. 
Rev.  H.  Hosten  points  out  several  inaccuracies  in  Monserrat’s 
account ; e.g.  (1)  his  speaking  of  persons  kissing  (instead  of 
putting  their  heads  on)  the  Emperor’s  foot  ( J.A.S.B. , 1912,  p.  202, 
f.n.  4) ; (2)  his  mention  of  the  river  Narbada  passing  through 
Ahmadabad  {Ibid.,  p.  206,  f.n.  4)  ; (3)  his  mention  of  the  Chambal 
as  an  affluent  of  the  Indus  {Ibid.,  p.  206,  f.n.  5)  ; (4)  his  reference 
to  the  rule  of  Christian  kings  at  Delhi  in  Timur’s  time  {Ibid., 
p.  207,  f.n.  n)  ; (5)  his  mention  of  commands  of  12,000  or  14,000 
in  Akbar’s  military  organization  {Ibid.,  p.  210,  f.n.  3). 

The  evidence  quoted  below,  on  the  other  hand,  has  every 
reason  to  be  regarded  as  first-hand,  coming  as  it  does  from  one 
who  was  the  Emperor’s  co-religionist  and  personal  favourite,  and 
had  greater  facility  for  observing  his  habits  and  movements  in  his 
informal  hours.  Abul  Fazl,  in  his  A'ini-Akbari  (Bibl.  Indica 
edition,  Bk.  I,  Ain,  34,  p.  115,  lines  1 1,  12),  mentions  that  Akbar 
used  to  listen  daily  to  the  perusal  of  books  by  paid  readers,  their 
remuneration  depending  on  the  number  of  leaves  read  ; and  that 
on  the  last  of  the  leaves  perused,  Akbar  wrote  daily  with  his  own 
pen  in  minerals  the  number  of  leaves  gone  through,  on  the  basis 
of  which  the  remuneration  was  calculated  and  paid  in  cash  to  the 
readers  there  and  then.  The  passage  runs  thus  : “ Wa  har  ruz  ke 
badan  ja  rasad,  ba  shumarah-i-an,  hindisah  baqalam  gauharbar 
naqsh  kunand.  Wa  ba’adad  awraq  khwanandah  ra  naqd  az 
surkh  wa  sufaid  bakhshish  shawad.”  [“  Whatever  place  (of  the 
book,  the  reader)  daily  reached,  he  (Akbar)  wrote  with  his  own 
jewelled  pen  numerical  figures  according  to  the  number  of  leaves 
(read).  He  paid  the  readers  cash  in  gold  or|  silver  according  to 
the  number  of  leaves  (read).”]  Blochmann’s  rendering  of  this 
passage  is  not  explicit,  owing  to  his  omission  to  take  note  of  the 
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word  “hindisah  (numerical  figures).”  [See  Blochmann’s  A'ini- 
Akbarl,  p.  103  ; cf.  Gladwin’s  A'lni-Akbarl , p.  85,  which  mentions 
Akbar’s  practice  of  writing  the  date  of  the  month  on  the  page 
where  the  reader  stopped.]  The  passage  plainly  attributes  to 
Akbar  a knowledge  of  the  numerical  figures  and  their  daily  tran- 
scription with  his  own  hand  and  pen  on  the  pages  of  the  books. 
It  is  a common  practice  to  make  a boy  learn  and  write  the 
numerical  figures  along  with  or  even  subsequent  to  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  and  I do  not  think  that  Akbar  had  been  in  his  boy- 
hood an  exception  to  this  rule.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  passage 
testifies  to  Akbar’s  ability  to  write,  and  read  at  least  the  numerical 
figures. 

There  are  also  a few  facts  worthy  of  mention  in  this  con- 
nection. Akbar  was  the  son  of  a learned  father  who  was  remark- 
able for  his  literary  tastes,  and  as  became  such  a father  and  the 
responsible  head  of  the  imperial  household,  the  education  of  the 
heir-apparent  came  to  be  the  care  of  the  State  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  As  soon  as  “ consciousness  ” dawned  upon  the 
child,  there  was  appointed  a regular  tutor  to  take  charge  of  his 
training.  Maulana  A’zamuddin  was  engaged  in  1547  when  Akbar 
was  only  four  years,  four  months,  four  days  old — the  customary 
age  with  the  Muhammadans  for  beginning  education.  He  was 
succeeded  in  his  office  by  Maulana  Bayazld,  who  was  again 
followed  by  a number  of  teachers.  Mir  ’Abdul  Latlf,  Plr  Mu- 
hammad Khan  and  Haj!  Muhammad  Khan  were  some  of  his 
tutors  at  different  times,  whose  names  we  know.  There  were, 
besides,  the  military  tutors,  e.g.  Muni’m  Khan  charged  with  the 
duty  of  training  up  the  future  Emperor  in  the  art  of  war  to  which 
he  owed  his  extensive  conquests.  [For  the  references,  see  pp. 
140-142  of  this  work.  The  Urdu  work,  Darbar-Akbari  (by  Mau- 
lana Muhammad  Husain  Azad,  Professor  of  Arabic,  Government 
College,  Lahore)  mentions,  at  pp.  112,  113,  the  first  four  of  the 
aforesaid  tutors,  and  adds  one,  Maulana  ’Abdul  Qadir.  As  no 
references  are  found  in  it  to  the  authorities  upon  which  the  state- 
ments are  based,  it  cannot  be  of  much  help  to  me  for  the  present 
purpose.] 

Thus  we  see  that  care  for  Akbar’s  literary  education  com- 
menced from  1547,  when  he  was  only  about  five  years  old,  and 
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continued  up  to  1555,  the  year  of  Humayun’s  death,  and  a few  years 
beyond  it,  even  assuming  that  no  teachers  were  engaged  for  him 
after  the  last  of  the  aforesaid  five.  Of  this  period  of  training, 
even  though  limited  by  the  above  assumption,  no  less  than  eight 
years  (1547  to  1555)  belonged  to  the  period  of  Humayun’s 
fatherly  solicitude  for  his  son’s  training,  the  remaining  years  being 
passed  under  Bairam’s  guardianship.  In  1555,  Akbar  was  still 
a boy  of  about  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  was  under  the  stern 
Bairam’s  guardianship  for  about  five  years.  The  many  dismissals 
of  tutors  indicate  that  both  Humayun  and  Bairam  paid  attention 
to  his  education.  Even  granting  that  he  was  idle  and  fond  of 
sports,  I do  not  understand  how  a boy,  however  recalcitrant  he 
might  be,  could  so  systematically  resist  all  attempts  at  training 
him  for  at  least  ten  or  twelve  years  on  the  part  of  his  guardians 
so  as  to  come  out  at  the  end  of  the  period  without  the  modicum 
of  capacity  for  reading  and  writing  the  few  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
Nor  can  it  be  believed  that  the  child  of  five  or  the  boy  of  fourteen 
and  still  in  tutelage  could  insist  on  his  own  peculiar  mode  of 
training  himself  so  as  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  having  books  read 
out  to  him  in  order  to  make  himself  educated  by  the  use  of  his 
ear  alone.  Akbar  was  very  intelligent,  and  a month  or  two 
snatched  out  for  studies  out  of  the  whole  period  of  his  training, 
or  devoted  to  them  under  the  fear  of  his  guardians,  could,  no 
doubt,  have  enabled  him  to  read  and  write  the  alphabet,  which 
even  the  dullest  boy  does  not  take  long  to  master. 

As  regards  the  passage  in  the  Tuzaki-Jahangiri , on  which  Mr. 
Beveridge  relies,  I now  notice  that  it  is  capable  of  a different 
interpretation.  The  word  “ ummi  ” in  the  text  has  been  taken 
to  mean  “ unable  to  read  or  write,”  but  the  MuhittH-Muh.it  (vol.  i. 
p.  40)  includes  among  the  meanings  of  the  said  word  that  of 
“ taciturn  ” (al-qalllu’l-kalam),  and  this  meaning  will  be  quite  in 
accord  with  the  context  of  the  aforesaid  passage.  The  passage 
thus  interpreted  would  run  as  follows  : — 

“ My  father  (Akbar)  often  kept  company  with  the  learned  men 
of  all  persuasions,  particularly  with  the  Pandits  and  learned  men 
of  Hindustan.  Though  he  was  taciturn,  yet  from  his  constant 
association  with  the  learned  and  wise,  nobody  could  discover  in 
his  conversation  that  he  was  a man  of  taciturn  disposition.  In 
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regard  to  the  elegances  of  prose  and  poetry,  there  was  nobody 
more  proficient  than  he.” 

Had  Akbar  been  actually  illiterate,  he  could  have  certainly, 
by  dint  of  his  genius,  managed  as  satisfactorily  the  State  affairs 
as  other  distinguished  Eastern  administrators  devoid  of  literary 
equipment  had  done.  But  as  things  stand,  he  does  not  appear  to 
belong  to  this  class. 

I should  also  remark,  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  that  Akbar 
appreciated  abstruse  controversies  and  elegances  of  literary  com- 
positions, took  part  in  discussions  with  learned  men,  composed 
poetry,  recited  odes  of  Hafiz,  and  was  well-read  in  history.  These 
as  well  as  the  learning  they  imply  come  as  more  natural  corol- 
laries to  his  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  than  to  his  ignorance 
thereof.  [For  the  references,  see  pp.  1 39-142  of  this  work.] 

In  concluding  this  note,  I may  state  that  Mr.  Beveridge  him- 
self has  not  felt  positive  about  the  subject  under  discussion.  In 
his  translation  of  the  Akbar-Namah  (vol.  i.  p.  518  n.),  he  writes, 
“ It  seems  probable , too,  that  Akbar  never  knew  how  to  read  and 
write.” 
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Abbreviations,  Table  of,  xxxi. 

Accounts,  93,  1 61 
Actors,  24 
Afghans,  125,  178 
Agra: 

Bahlul’s  foundation,  72 
Capital  transferred  to,  by  Sikandar,  73 
Colleges  at,  in  Akbar’s  time,  163 
Famous  centre  of  learning  under  Mughals,  175 
Agriculture,  161 

Ahli-Daulat,  Ahli-Murad,  and  Ahli-Sa’adat,  129 
Ahmad  Nizam  Shah,  of  Ahmadnagar  : 

Educated  in  captivity,  94 
Introduces  single-stick,  95 
Akbar  the  Great : 

Christianity  taught  to  his  son,  160 

Co-education  of  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  first  organized 
in  his  reign,  160,  17 1 
Colleges  of  his  foundation,  162-163,  17* 

Diary,  official,  15 1 

Educational  improvements  of  his  promotion,  160 
Encouragement  of  mechanical  arts  and  sciences,  164,  165 
(note) 

Evidence  as  to  his  literacy,  xix.,  139-142,  207-212 
Fondness  for  books  and  learning,  142-144,  151 
Friendliness  to  Christianity,  146,  160 
Given  title  of  Mujtahid,  146 

Tbadat  Khana  and  the  famous  assemblies  therein,  144-147, 

17I 

Illustrations  of  books,  his  fancy  for,  153 
Interest  in  Hindu  literature,  147-150,  17 1 
Jesus  Christ,  his  reverence  for,  160  (note) 

Liberality  of  his  views,  146,  172 
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Akbar  the  Great — continued. 

Library,  the  royal,  1 51-152 
Life  attempted  from  college  roof,  166-167 
Music  and  musicians,  his  patronage  of,  1 5 5—1 57,  172 
Painting,  encouragement  of,  1 54-1 55,  172 
Persian,  improved  method  of  teaching,  161 
Practical  jocularity,  145 

Rewards  and  stipends  to  the  learned,  168-169,  *72 
Salient  features  of  his  reign,  1 70-1 72 
Science  teaching,  order  of,  in  his  reign,  161 
Systematic  protection  of  Hindu  learning,  171 
Translations  made  by  his  order,  147-150,  171 
Unique  position  in  Indian  literary  world,  17 1 
’Alauddln  Khiljl,  Sultan  : 

Arrogant  though  uneducated,  32 
Benefits  to  poets  and  historians,  36 
Capricious  favours  to  the  learned,  33,  34 
Confiscates  endowments,  etc.,  xlvii.,  35 
Generous  nobles  of  his  reign,  37,  116 
Learns  privately  to  read  Persian,  33 
Neglects  his  sons’  education,  32 

Paradoxical  importance  of  his  reign  in  literary  history,  39-40 
Prominence  of  literature  in  his  reign  due  to  activities  of 
preceding  rulers,  etc.,  xlvii.,  114 
Question  of  his  literacy  discussed  by  Mr.  Beveridge,  xix.-xxi. 
Allusions  and  references,  value  of,  in  historical  research,  ix. 
Almshouses,  28,  32,  45 

Alphabet,  Persian,  how  taught  in  Akbar’s  time,  161 
Altarnash,  Sultan,  liberal  patron  of  Muhammadan  learning,  xviii. , 
20-21 

Amirs,  176,  194 
Arabic  language : 

Kalilah-Damnah  translated  into,  15 
Knowledge  of,  necessary  to  administrators,  64 
Known  to  learned  Hindus  under  Flruz  Shah  Tughlaq.  64-65 
Taught  at  Nishapur,  19 
Translations  of  Indian  works  into,  13 
Archaeology,  Flruz  Shah  Tughlaq’s  taste  for,  52 
Architecture,  Saracenic,  95 
Arithmetic,  161 

Artists,  encouraged  by  ’Adil  Shah,  92 
Asoka  Columns : 

Legendary  lore  of,  52 

Removal  of,  by  Flruz  Shah  Tughlaq  to  his  capital,  52-54,  17 1 
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Assassinations,  attempted,  of  Emperors,  166-167 
Astrologers,  39 
Astrology : 

Classed  in  Akbar’s  Library  with  poetry,  medicine,  and  music, 
152 

Indian,  studied  by  Muhammadans,  13,  70  (note) 

Practical  applications  of,  by  Humayun,  129,  131,  142 
Study  of,  leads  to  Humayun’s  death,  133 
Astronomers,  12,  81,  85,  197 
Astronomy : 

Astronomical  Tables,  125,  150,  197 

Classed  with  Suflism  and  philosophy  in  Akbar’s  Library, 
152 

Firuz  Shah  Bahmam’s  fondness  for,  85 
Indian,  studied  by  Muhammadans,  13 
Instruments  of,  in  Delhi  Observatory,  197 
Observatories,  85,  125,  196 
Taught  at  colleges  in  Akbar’s  time,  161 
Athletes,  54 
Aurangzib,  Emperor : 

An  anti-Hindu  monarch,  187 

Assists  students  according  to  proficiency,  188  (note) 

Captures  Bldar,  with  disastrous  results  to  the  college,  88 

Despiser  of  the  arts,  191 

Despoils  library  at  Bljapur,  94 

Division  of  his  time,  192 

Early  education,  his,  190-191 

Educates  his  daughters,  204 

Fosters  Muslim  education  and  learning,  187 

Founds  numberless  schools  and  colleges,  187 

His  grants  to  education,  188-189 

Love  of  theology,  193 

Meets  personal  expenses  by  his  penmanship,  192-193 
Orders  destruction  of  Hindu  schools  and  temples,  187 
Orthodox  and  Puritanical,  191 
Progressive,  apart  from  anti-Hindu  bias,  187 
Provides  education  for  the  Bohras  of  Gujrat,  188 
Turns  Dutch  buildings  into  college  for  Muslims,  188 
Views  on  the  education  of  Princes,  192 
Writer  of  letters,  xxvii. 

Autobiographies,  royal : 

Babar’s,  122,  123,  124,  126,  147,  150,  1 5 1 
Firuz  Shah  Tughlaq’s,  50 
Jahangir’s,  139,  15 1 
Timur’s,  67,  68 
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Babar,  Emperor: 

Author,  poet,  and  musician,  121-122 

Critical  knowledge  of  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turk!,  121 

Dislike  of  Mughals.  xxiv. 

Education,  123 

Generosity  to  the  learned,  123 

Hindustan,  his  criticism  of,  xxv.,  124 

Illustrations  in  his  Memoirs , 126 

Initiator  in  penmanship,  123 

Literary  companions  and  parties,  123 

On  colleges  in  India,  xxiv.,  124 

On  Indian  observatories  and  astronomical  tables,  125 

On  the  library  of  GhazI  Khan,  125-126 

Painting,  interest  in,  126 

Public  Works  Department,  postal  and  educational  duties  of, 
126-127 

Verse,  style  of,  invented  by  him,  122 

Writings  on  prosody,  music,  jurisprudence,  and  religion, 
122 

Bahadur  Shah,  Emperor : 

Colleges  of  his  reign,  1 94-1 95 
Diminishing  glory  of  Muhammadan  rule,  194 
Bahlul,  Sultan : 

Founder  of  Agra,  72 
Student  of  Muhammadan  law,  72-73 
BahmanI  Dynasty,  education  under,  90-91 
Kingdom,  80-91 
Bairam  bin  Mas’ud,  Sultan  : 

His  thirst  for  knowledge,  14 
Translations  to  his  order,  15 
Balban,  Sultan : 

Advises  Prince  Muhammad,  27 
Entertains  refugee  princes,  23 
Friend  of  literature  and  learning,  23 
Influence  of  his  sons,  24-26 
Visits  learned  men  at  their  homes,  27 
Belles  Lettres : 

Encouraged  by  Sultan  Sikandar,  74 
Kablruddln,  39 
Bengal,  Kingdom  of : 

’AllwardI  Khan,  hospitable  and  liberal  to  the  learned,  112 
College  ruins  of  Yusuf  Shah’s  time,  108 

Ghiyasuddln,  Governor,  encourages  art  and  letters,  and  builds 
a college  at  Lucknauti,  106 
Ghiyasuddin  II.,  Sultan,  poet,  108 
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Bengal,  Kingdom  of — continued. 

Husain  Shah,  Emperor,  great  patron  of  Bengali,  and  founds 
college  in  memory  of  Qutbul  ’Alam,  109 
Mir  Qasim,  patron  of  learning,  112-1 13 

Murshid  Quli  Ja’far  Khan,  learned,  religious,  and  skilled  with 
the  pen,  111-112 

Nasir  Shah  orders  translation  of  Mahabharata  into  Bengali,  107 
Rajah  Kanis  bestows  pensions  on  the  learned  from  motives 
partly  political,  106-107 

Ruins  of  madrasahs  attributed  to  Husain  Shah,  109-110 
Bengali  language : 

Affinity  to  Sanskrit,  107 

Attracts  notice  of  Muslim  rulers,  107 

Bhagavata  Purdna  translated  into,  by  Maladhar  Basu,  109 
Mahabharata  translated  into,  by  Klrttivasa,  108 
Paragal  Khan  and  his  son  promote  translation,  iio-m 
Patronage  of,  by  Muslim  monarchs  copied  by  Hindu  rajahs, 

1 1 1 

Ramdyana  translated  into,  107 
Sanskrit  and  Persian  books  ditto,  1 1 1 
Bibliography,  xxxvii. 

Bibliophiles,  176 

Bldar,  Mahmud  Gawan’s  College  at : 

Described  by  Meadows  Taylor,  87 
Desecrated  by  Aurangzib,  88 
Library,  89 
Mosque,  88 

Partially  destroyed  by  explosion,  88 
Splendid  ruins,  88  (note) 

Various  accounts  of  its  destruction,  88  (note) 

Bijapur : 

Ancient  city  of  Hindu  learning,  91 
Conquered  by  Muhammadans,  91 
Derivation  of  the  name,  91 

Reputation  maintained  under  Muhammadans,  92 
Ruins  of  its  Hindu  college,  92 
Bijapur,  Kingdom  of : 

’Adil  Shah^  skilled  in  music  and  kind  to  musicians,  92 
Ibrahim  ’Adil  Shah  I.,  placed  Brahmanas  in  charge  of  the 
public  accounts,  which  began  to  be  kept  in  Hindi  instead 
of  Persian,  93 

Ibrahim  ’Adil  Shah  II.,  maintained  at  his  court  the  great 
historian,  Muhammad  Qasim,  94 
Ismael  ’Adil  Shah,  adept  in  fine  arts,  preferring  Turkish  and 
Persian,  93 
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Bljapur,  Kingdom  of — continued. 

Yusuf  ’Adil  Shah,  married  a Mahratta  wife  and  admitted 
Hindus  to  his  revenue  department,  93 
Biographers : 

’Abdul  Haqq  Dihlawl,  178 
Mulla  ’Abdul  Karim  Sindl,  87 
Prince  Dara  Shikuh,  186 

Bohras  of  Gujrat  compulsorily  educated  under  Aurangzib,  189 
Book  illustration : 

As  old  as  the  time  of  Babar,  126 
Babar’s  Memoirs , 126 
Jahangir-Namah , 126,  178 
Works  in  Akbar’s  library,  153 
Botany,  lectures  on,  84 

Brahmanas,  74,  75,  81,  86,  91,  93,  145,  146,  184  : 

Acquire  influence  in  Bljapur,  93 
Colleges  of,  destroyed  by  Ahmad  Shah  BahmanI,  86 
Contempt  of,  for  Bengali  mitigated  by  example  of  Muslims,  1 1 1 
Courage  of,  in  controversy,  74-75 
Occupations  pursued  by,  81 
Specialize  in  the  revenue  department,  93 
Take  office  under  Muslims,  81 
Buddhists,  19,  145,  172 

Caligraphists  (fine  penmen) : 

Attached  to  Akbar’s  court,  1 59 
Employed  on  scientific  works  under  Sikandar,  77 
Royal,  14,  22,  44,  84,  ill,  123,  192 
Caligraphy  (fine  penmanship) : 

Akbar’s  encouragement  of,  1 59 
Babar!  hand,  designed  by  Babar,  123 
Cultivated  by  Muhammadan  Emperors,  14,  158 
Indian  Fables  in,  to  Akbar’s  order,  142 
Large  sums  paid  for,  69 
Modes  of,  in  Akbar’s  time,  158 
Muhammad  Tughlaq’s  mastery  of,  44 
Naslruddln,  Sultan,  earns  his  food  by,  22 
Prices,  high,  for  MSS.,  176 

Razm-Namah  MS.,  said  to  have  cost  Akbar  ^40,000,  153  (note) 
Caprice,  a Sultan’s,  ruinous  effects  of,  46-47 
Censors  of  literature,  5,  7,  48 
Chahar  Minar,  College  at  Haidarabad  : 

Founded  by  Muhammad  Qul!  Qutb  Shah,  95 
Visited  and  described  by  Thevenot,  95 
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Chaghta'l  Turk!,  language,  19 1 
Charbaks,  145 
Christianity : 

Abul  Fazl  commanded  to  translate  the  Gospel,  146,  150 
Akbar’s  liberal  attitude  to,  146 
Akbar’s  son  instructed  in,  146,  160 
Christians,  145,  146,  172 
Classification  of  people,  Humayun’s,  129 
Clepsydra,  or  water-clock,  xxiii.,  55 

Colleges  (Madrasahs),  12,  18,  20,  21,  22,  23,  47,  57,  58,  59,  69,  71, 
74,  82,  86,  87-89,  91-92,  95-96,  97,  98,  99,  101-104,  105, 
106,  108,  109,  no,  124,  133,  134,  137,  163,  165-167,  168, 
175,  181,  182,  187,  188,  189,  194-195.  196,  197.  198,  199 

Alleged  deficiency  of,  in  Hindustan,  xxiv.,  124 
Day  colleges  in  Delhi,  163 

Denominational  character  of  Flruz  Shah’s  foundation,  64 
Destruction  of,  by  Sikandar  LudI  at  Jaunpur,  101 
Flruz-Shahl-Madrasah,  60-63,  64 
Inspection  under  Delhi  Emperors,  103 
Copper,  public  notices  engraved  on,  105-106 
Copyists,  Indian,  177 
Court  of  Women  in  Malwa,  201 

Dancers,  24,  90 
Dara  Shikuh,  Prince : 

Conversion  to  Sufiism,  185 
Learning,  184 

Reverence  for  the  Vedas , 184 
Translations  from  Sanskrit,  185 
Writings,  186 
Darvvishes,  179 
Deccanese,  83,  93 
Delhi : 

Asylum  and  resort  of  learned  men,  20,  23,  27 

Attacked  by  heretics,  22 

Capital  of  Muhammadan  India,  116 

Compared  with  Bukhara,  28 

Rich  in  literary  societies,  24 

Ruined  by  Sultan’s  whim,  46,  47 

Sacks  of,  67,  197 

Discussions  in  Akbar’s  famous  ’Ibadat  Khana,  144-147 
Divinity,  162 

Dutch  buildings  confiscated  by  Aurangzib,  188 
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Eating,  court  etiquette  of,  under  Sikandar,  76-77 
Economics,  161 
Education,  compulsory,  189 
Education,  Hindu : 

Independence  of,  under  first  Muhammadan  rulers,  xlvi. 

Loses  State  patronage  after  Muhammadan  invasions,  xlv. 

Not  encouraged  under  Mahmud,  3 

Not  practicable  at  Muslim  colleges,  64 

Progress  of,  checked  by  profligate  Sultan’s  example,  28-29 

State  patronage  of,  restored  by  Akbar,  160,  17 1 

Technical  improvements  under  Akbar,  161 

With  Muhammadans,  160 

Education,  Indian,  state  of,  under  Shah  Jahan,  1 80-1 81 
Education  of  Princes,  190-192 

Princesses,  201-205 
Education  of  Women  : 

Details  of  school  customs  proving  prevalence  of  education  of 
young  girls,  200 

Examples  of  educated  Muslim  Princesses  show  female  educa- 
tion under  Muhammadans  to  be  less  neglected  than  is 
generally  supposed,  205 
Female  school  in  Akbar’s  palace,  202-203 
Instances  of  educated  ladies  in  Mughal  times,  201-205 
Pardah  system  an  obstacle,  200 

Schoolmistresses  appointed  for  the  harem  by  Sultan  Ghiya- 
suddln  of  Malwa,  97,  201 
Education,  technical : 

Diffused  by  apprenticeship,  117 

In  arts  and  crafts,  Flruz  Shah  Tughlaq’s  provision  of,  for  slaves, 
55.H7 

In  government,  Flruz  Shah  Tughlaq’s  training,  50 

Muhammad  Ghurl’s  slave  protigts,  18 

Emperor  as  literary  barometer,  xlvii. 

Endowments  of  learning : 

Academies,  by  Timur,  69 

Aurangzib’s  assistance  to  Akramuddln  Khan  Sadr,  188 
College  of  Ghazluddln,  194-195 

Qutbul  ’Alam,  by  Husain  Shah,  109 
Colleges,  etc.,  by  Flruz  Shah  Tughlaq,  56,  57,  58,  63 
Confiscated  by  ’Alauddln  Khiljl,  restored  by  his  successor, 
35.  4i 

Ghazni  University,  by  Mahmud,  5 
Influenced  by  royal  example,  xlvi. 

Madrasahs,  by  Husain  Khan,  Wall  of  Kashmir,  106 
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Endowments  of  learning — continued. 

Schools  and  colleges,  by  Mas’ud,  12 

for  orphans,  by  Mahmud  Shah  Bahmani,  83 
Enigmatists,  123,  127,  134 
Epitaph  of  Jahanara  Begam,  203 

Example,  bad,  in  high  places,  effects  of,  xlvii.,  28-29,  90 
Extempore  verse-making,  7,  8,  84,  108,  123,  138 

Fencing  : 

Introduced  by  Ahmad  Nizam  Shah,  95 
Schools  for,  founded  in  Ahmadnagar,  95 
Fiction  : 

Indian  Fables  of  Mir  Hamzah,  Akbar’s  fancy  for,  142 
Indian,  translated  into  Arabic  and  Persian,  13 
Muhammad  Tughlaq’s  indifference  to,  45 
Firdausi : 

Approves  himself  a poet,  8 
Completes  Shah-Nainali , 8,  9 
Is  meanly  paid  by  Mahmud,  xvi.,  xvii.,  9 
Lampoons  the  Sultan,  xvi.,  9 
Reparation  made  too  late,  10 
Firuz  Shah  Bahmani : 

Accomplished  in  languages  and  science,  84 
Astronomy,  his  love  of,  85 
His  harem  of  many  nations,  84 
Observatory,  builds  an,  85 
Poetical  and  literary  pursuits,  84-85 
Sees  through  a pretender  to  learning,  85 
Sends  ships  abroad  for  learned  men,  85,  1 1 5 
Flruz-Shahl-Madrasah : 

Described  by  BarnI,  60-63 
Exclusively  for  Muhammadans,  64 

Question  of  identity  with  college  on  side  of  Hauz  Khas,  60-61 
(note) 

Firuz  Shah  Tughlaq,  Sultan  : 

Administrator,  a good,  49 

Archaeology,  first  Sultan  to  show  taste  for,  52 

Art,  liking  for,  54,  55 

Autobiography,  50 

Builds  a palace  for  scholars  and  noblemen,  5 1 

Builds  himself  a capital,  49 

Colleges  of  his  foundation,  57,  59,  60-64 

Digs  canals,  xxiii.,  57 

Diversions,  54 

Educational  zeal,  51,  56,  117 
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Firuz  Shah  Tughlaq,  Sultan — continued. 

Education  and  training  in  Government,  50 
Flruz-Shahl-Madrasah,  60-63 
Founder  of  Jaunpur,  xxiii.,  100-101 
Hindu  monuments,  care  for,  52-54,  58 
History,  fondness  for,  51 

Orders  translation  of  Hindu  books  into  Persian,  64-65 
Parentage,  xxii. 

Provides  for  poor  scholars,  66 
Public  works,  maintenance  of,  56 
of  his  reign,  56-57 
Religious  ardour,  54 

character  of  his  colleges,  64 
Science,  interest  in,  55 
Slaves,  fancy  for,  54-55,  117 

Translations  from  Sanskrit  into  Persian  in  his  reign,  70 
(note) 

Firuzabad  : 

A famous  city  of  learning,  49 
Eclipses  Delhi,  to  be  itself  eclipsed,  116 


Gazette,  publication  of,  an  affair  of  State,  127 
Geomancy,  16 1 
Geometry  : 

Lectures  on,  before  Firuz  Shah  Bahmani,  84 
Order  in  which  studied  at  colleges,  161 
Ghazni,  city  of : 

Becomes  famous  for  learning,  6 
Devastated  by  ’Alauddln  Ghurl,  17 
Mahmud’s  love  for,  xv. 

University  at,  founded  by  Mahmud,  5 
Globes,  terrestrial  and  celestial,  ordered  by  Humayun,  127 
Golden  arrows  of  rank,  Humayun’s,  1 30-1 31 
Government : 

Brahmanas  first  take  part  in,  under  Muhammadans,  81 
Firuz  Shah  Tughlaq’s  early  training  in,  50 
Hindus  admitted  to,  under  Firuz  Shah  Tughlaq,  64 
Muhammad  Ghurl’s  slave  proteges  trained  in,  18 
Order  of,  among  sciences  taught  in  Akbar’s  time,  162 
Grammar  (Nahw),  38 
Grammarians,  38 

Grants  to  students  according  to  proficiency,  an  idea  of  Aurangzib, 
187,  188  (note) 
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Gulkandah,  Kingdom  of : 

Qutb  Shah,  founder  of  the  splendid  Chaliar  Minar  and  other 
colleges  and  schools,  95-96,  1 1 5 


Hadis,  191,  193 
Hafiz : 

Attempts  visit  to  Mahmud  Shah  BahmanI,  82-83 
Caps  verse  of  Ghiyasuddin  II.  of  Bengal,  108 
Timur’s  respect  for,  69 
Handwriting : 

Importance  of,  before  invention  of  printing,  1 59 
Styles  of,  and  their  inventors,  158-159 
Harem  of  many  nations,  Flruz  Shah  Bahmanl’s,  84 
Hebrew  supposed  to  be  known  to  Flruz  Shah  Bahmani,  84  (note) 
Hindi  language : 

Babar’s  scholarship  in,  121 
Bairam  Khan’s  knowledge  of,  169 
Cherished  by  Hindus,  76  (note) 

Prince  Dara’s  rings,  185 

Supersedes  Persian  in  Bijapur  for  public  accounts,  93 
Translations  into,  by  Akbar’s  order,  147 
Hindus,  3,  40,  64,  65,  74,  75,  76,  86,  93,  94,  112,  113,  125,  147,  157, 
171,  172,  184,  185 

Admitted  to  revenue  department  of  Bijapur  by  Yusuf 
’Adil  Shah,  93 

Appointed  to  Government  offices  by  Flruz  ShahTughlaq,64 

Co-educated  with  Muhammadans,  160 

Intermix  with  Muhammadans,  40 

Reach  Muhammadan  standard  in  Persian  learning,  76 
(note) 

Study  Persian  in  reign  of  Sikandar,  75,  76 
Hindustan,  Babar’s  criticism  of,  xxv.,  124 
Hindustani  language  (Urdu)  : 

Elements  of,  76  (note) 

Origin  of,  in  Sikandar’s  reign,  75-76 
Historians,  36,  38,  39,  51,  81,  94,  132,  151,  178,  183 
Historical  works,  Muhammadan  : 

Allusions  in,  perhaps  more  reliable  than  direct  accounts,  ix. 
How  used  and  compared,  viii. 

Mix  facts  with  fiction,  viii. 

History  (Bad!’  and  Bayan)  : 

Fondness  of  Sultans  for,  44,  51,  97,  132,  137,  143,  144 
Last  of  the  sciences  to  be  studied  at  colleges,  162 
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Humayun,  Emperor: 

Astrological  interests,  129,  13 1,  133,  142 

Astronomy  and  geography,  love  of,  127 

Books,  fondness  for,  132 

Ceremony  of  Maktab  in  childhood,  128 

Classifies  his  subjects,  128 

Days  allotted  for  reception  of  each  class,  1 29 

Distinguishes  rank  by  golden  arrows,  130 

Halls  of  the  Seven  Planets,  131 

Madrasah  built  by  him  at  Delhi,  133 

Meets  death  through  a fall,  133 

Tomb  used  as  a college,  134 

Tbadat  Khana,  144-147,  17 1 
Ibrahim,  Sultan  : 

Religious  in  disposition,  14 
Skilled  in  penmanship,  14 

Illiteracy  not  necessarily  a disadvantage  to  rulers,  xx. 

Ink,  made  in  Kashmir,  190  (note) 

Intestacy,  Jahangir’s  law  of,  174-175 

JaGIRS,  102,  103,  104,  188 
Jahangir,  Emperor: 

Education  of,  173 

Illustration  of  his  Jahangir-Ndmah , 177,  178 
Intestacy,  his  law  of,  174 
Love  of  books,  175-176 
Memoirs,  174 

Nur  Jahan,  his  learned  wife  and  representative,  202 
Patronage  of  painters,  176 
Recreations  with  learned  men,  179 
Restorer  of  ruined  colleges,  175 
Well  versed  in  Turkish,  174 
Jains,  145,  172 

Jai  Singh,  Sewai,  Raja  of  Amber  : 

Builder  of  observatories,  196 
His  equatorial  dial  at  Delhi,  197 

Superintends  preparation  of  astronomical  table  called  Muham- 
mad Shahl,  197 

Jami’  Masjids,  22,  52,  58,  62,  68,  87  (note),  95,  101,  104,  166-167, 
1 8 1 , 189 
Jats,  196 

Jaunpur,  Kingdom  of: 

Husain  Sharql,  Sultan,  inventor  of  Khiyal.  157-158 
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Jaunpur,  Kingdom  of — continued. 

Ibrahim  Sharqi,  Sultan,  patron  of  learning  and  letters,  99,  100 
Wife  of  Mahmud  Shah  builds  and  endows  a college,  101 
Jaunpur,  University  City  of : 

Called  the  Shiraz  of  India,  104 
Conquered  and  crushed  by  Sikandar  LudI,  101 
Famous  centre  of  learning  under  Ibrahim  Sharqi,  99,  100 
Founded  (1371)  by  Flruz  Shah  Tughlaq,  100-101 
Government  inspection  of  and  grants  to  colleges,  103 

inspector  confiscates  stipends  and  jdgirs , 103 
Origin  of  name,  xxiii.-xxiv. 

Students’  expenses  met  by  letting  apartments,  102 
Visited  by  Duncan  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  104 
Jesuit  Fathers,  160 
Jews,  145 
Jogls,  184 

Jurisprudence  (Fiqh),  38,  62,  122,  193  : 

Treatise  on,  by  Emperor  Babar,  122 
Jurists,  36,  38,  65,  193 

Kaiqubad,  Sultan,  deplorable  effect  of  his  example,  28-29 
Kalilah-Damnah : 

A book  of  Indian  tales,  1 5 

Translated  into  Pahlawl,  Arabic,  and  Persian,  15 
Kashmir,  Kingdom  of : 

Husain  Khan,  builder  and  endower  of  colleges,  106 
Zainul  ’Abidin,  patron  of  letters  and  the  arts,  105 
Kathakas,  39 

Khandish,  Kings  of,  98-99,  1 1 5 
Khusrau,  Amir : 

’Arizi-Mamalik  under  Sultan  Kaiqubad,  31 
Honoured  by  Sultan  Jalaluddln,  31 
Imperial  librarian  at  Delhi,  31 
Keeper  of  the  Qur'an,  3 1 
Pensioned  by  ’Alauddln  Khiljl,  36 
Praises  Delhi  in  verse,  28 

President  of  the  Prince’s  literary  society,  24,  26 
Taken  prisoner  in  battle,  26 
Tutor  of  Prince  Muhammad,  24,  25 

Languages  : 

Question  of  provision  for  their  teaching  at  early  colleges,  65 
Scope  and  use  of,  among  Muslims  and  Hindus,  76  (note) 
Various,  spoken  in  the  harem  of  Flruz  Shah  Bahmani,  84 
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Law : 

Abu  Hanlfah,  school  of,  44 

Code  engraved  on  copper  plates,  105-106 

framed  by  Sultan  Ghiyasuddln  Tugblaq,  42 
Studied  by  Sultan  Bahlul,  72-73 
Sultan  Muhammad  Tughlaq’s  interest  in,  44,  48 
Value  of  the  study  to  a monarch,  73 
Lawyers,  48,  145 
Learning,  Hindu : 

Disendowed  and  persecuted  by  Muhammadans,  xlv. 
Maintained  by  its  own  votaries  under  first  Muslim  rulers, 
xlvi. 

Prince  Dara  Shikuh’s  interest  in,  184-186 
Studied  by  Muhammadan  scholars,  13,  64-65 
Learning,  Muhammadan,  in  India  : 

Centres  of,  not  inferior  to  those  outside  India,  116 
Credit  due  to  efforts  to  promote,  viii. 

Decadence  following  ’Alauddin  Khiljl’s  reign,  43 
Efforts  to  promote,  this  book  a history  of,  viii. 

Inferior  in  type  to  that  of  older  Muslim  centres,  vii. 

Not  hitherto  treated  systematically,  ix. 

Paradoxical  progress  of,  under  a hater  of  learning,  39-40 
Promotion  of,  more  abidingly  valuable  than  political  conquest, 
vii. 

Quality  of,  not  the  subject  of  this  book,  vii. 

Librarians,  31,  132,  151  (note),  175 
Libraries,  classification  in,  1 51-152 
Libraries,  Hindu : 

Nagarkot  Temple,  64 

Old  Hindu,  looted  by  Muhammadans,  xlvi. 

Libraries,  Muhammadan,  14,  20,  31,  37,  69,  87,  89,  90,  94,  96,  112, 
124,  125,  126,  1 5 1,  152,  153,  170,  198,  199,  201-202: 

Akbar’s,  151,  152 

GhazI  Khan’s,  criticized  by  Babar,  125-126 
Imperial,  at  Delhi,  152  (note),  198-199 
Life  in  a Muhammadan  University,  1 02-1 03 
Literary  parties  of  the  Sultans,  30,  31,  123 
production,  sumptuous,  69 
societies  in  Delhi,  24 

Literature,  Arabic,  enriched  by  Sanskrit  and  Greek  studies, 
13 

Greek,  studied  by  Muhammadans,  13 
Literature,  Hindu  (Sanskrit)  : 

Independence  of,  under  first  Muhammadan  rulers,  xlvi. 
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Literature,  Hindu  (Sanskrit) — continued. 

Translated  into  Arabic  and  Persian  under  Mahmud  and 
Mas’ud,  13 

Persian  under  Akbar,  147-150 

Firuz  Shah  Tughlaq,  65,  70 
(note) 

Translations  from,  by  Prince  Dara  Shikuh,  185 
Literature,  Persian  : 

Enriched  by  Sanskrit  and  Greek  studies,  13 
Kalilah-Damnah  translated  into,  1 5 
Naslruddln,  Sultan,  a patron  of,  23 
Studied  by  Hindus  under  Sikandar,  75-76 
Logic  (Usuli-Fiqh),  38,  44,  84,  162 

Lectures  on,  before  Firuz  Shah  BahmanI,  84 
Muhammad  Tughlaq’s  mastery  of,  44 
Order  of  its  study  at  colleges,  162 
Longimetry,  161 

Madrasahs.  See  Colleges 
Magicians,  90 
Mahmud,  Sultan  : 

Alberuni,  relations  with,  xvii.,  13 

Curiously  rewards  ’Unsurl,  7 

Cuts  off  a woman’s  hair,  7 

Founds  University  of  Ghazni,  5 

Iconoclast  and  bigot,  xiv.,  3 

Illiberal  treatment  of  Firdausi,  xiv.,  xvi.,  9 

Munificence,  4 

Pacified  by  a poem,  1 1 

Patronage  of  learned  men,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  1 1 

Ravages  of,  in  India,  3 

Traditions  maintained  by  his  son,  12 

Ugliness,  4 

Zeal  for  education  bequeathed  to  successors,  II 
Mahmud  Gawan,  patron  of  letters  : 

A learned  and  famous  minister  to  Muhammad  Shah  Bah- 
manI II.,  86 

Beneficence  to  literature  and  learning,  87 
Builds  a magnificent  college  at  Bldar,  87 
His  riches  and  self-sacrifice,  89 
Literary  work  and  poems,  87 
Remains  of  his  public  works,  87 
Victim  of  ungrateful  master,  xxiv. 

Mahmud  Shah  BahmanI : 

Accomplished  and  a poet,  82 
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Mahmud  Shah  BahmanI — continued. 

Founds  a college  and  schools  for  orphans,  82,  83 
Generosity  to  poets,  82,  83 
Renown  as  a patron  of  learning,  82 
Styled  Aristotle  for  his  wisdom,  83 
Maktab  ceremony,  the,  128,  141 
Malwa,  city  of,  a great  literary  resort,  97 
Malwa,  Kingdom  of : 

Baz  Bahadur,  Sultan,  loses  his  throne  through  over-devotion 
to  music,  98 

Ghiyasuddln,  Sultan  (1469-1500),  appoints  schoolmistresses 
to  instruct  the  ladies  of  his  harem,  97,  201 
Mahmud  Khiljl,  Sultan,  great  promoter-  of  learning,  founder 
of  colleges  and  lover  of  history,  96-97 
Mathematics  : 

Abstract,  order  in  which  studied  at  colleges,  162 
Indian,  studied  by  Muhammadans,  13 
Text-books  in,  81  (note) 

Maula,  Sayyid  : 

Assassinated  for  treason,  32 
Founds  academy  and  almshouse  at  Delhi,  28,  32 
Visited  by  Sultan’s  son,  32 
Mechanical  art : 

Akbar’s  encouragement  of,  164 

Automatic  slot  machine  of  Sayyid  Husain  ShirazI,  165  (note) 
Removal  of  massive  monuments  by  Flruz  Shah  Tughlaq. 
52-53 

Water-clock,  xxiii.,  55 
Medicine : 

Indian,  studied  by  Muhammadans,  13,  77 
Indian  work  on,  translated  into  Persian,  77 
Muhammad  Tughlaq,  Sultan,  skilled  in,  44 
Meeting-rooms  attached  to  tombs,  58  (note) 

Memory,  retentive,  of  Sultan  Muhammad  Tughlaq,  44 
Minstrels,  39 
Mongols,  176 

Monuments,  Hindu,  Sultan  Flruz  Shah  Tughlaq’ s respect  for,  52 
Morality,  first  science  to  be  studied  at  Muslim  colleges,  1 6 1 
Muhammad  Ghurl,  Sultan  : 

Combines  literary  education  with  training  in  Government, 
18 

Educates  Turkish  slaves,  18 
Famous  in  warfare,  17 
Founds  college  at  Ajmere,  18 
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Muhammad,  Prince,  son  of  Sultan  Balban  : 

Founder  of  literary  societies,  24 
Literary  tastes,  24-25 
Offers  to  learned  men,  26 
Patron  of  poets,  25 
Premature  death  in  war,  26 
Muhammad  Shah,  Emperor  : 

Friend  to  astronomy,  196-197 
Imperial  Library  pillaged  by  Nadir  Shah,  198 
Sack  of  Delhi  ordered  by  Nadir  Shah  from  a college,  197-198 
Muhammad  Shah  BahmanI  II. : 

Education  and  learning,  86 
Mahmud  Gawan,  his  famous  minister,  86-89 
Muhammad  Tughlaq,  Sultan  : 

Accomplished  and  erudite,  43,  44 
Irascible  and  cruel,  xxii.,  45 
Literary  splendour  of  his  court,  48 
Munificent  at  first  to  scholars,  45,  48 
Whimsical,  43,  45,  46 
Muhammadan  invasions  of  India  : 

Mark  beginning  of  momentous  changes,  xlv. 

Transfer  State  patronage  from  non-Islamic  to  Islamic  learning, 
xlvi. 

Muhammadans  (Muslims,  Musalmans),  36,  40,  64,  65,  76,  94,  106, 
107,  1 13,  126,  157,  168,  171,  172,  205 
Co-education  of,  with  Hindus,  160 
Intermix  with  Hindus,  40 
Learn  Hindu  languages,  64 
Multan,  Kingdom  of : 

Husain  Langa,  learned  king  and  builder  of  colleges,  105 
Multan  compared  with  Gujrat,  105 
Music  : 

Akbar’s  encouragement  of,  155,  157 
Cultivation  of,  under  Akbar,  158 
Dhritpad,  158 

Hindu  and  Muhammadan,  intermixture  of,  157 
Khiyal , 15  7 

Royal  proficiency  in,  92,  93,  98,  122,  183 
Splendour  of,  in  Akbar’s  time,  157 
Studied  privately,  1 17 
Treatise  on,  by  Emperor  Babar,  122 
Treatises  on,  written  in  Kashmir,  105 
Musical  instruments  and  famous  players,  156-157 
Musicians,  24,  39,  54,  92,  93,  98,  156-157,  183 
Royal  patronage  of,  92,  1 5 5—1 57,  183 
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Musicians  and  singers  classed  as  “ People  of  Pleasure  ” (Ahli 
Murad),  129 

Mutasaddls  (Scribes),  174 

Muzafifar  Shah  II.,  of  Gujrat,  a royal  Maecenas,  106 

NasiruddIn,  Sultan  : 

Expert  penman,  22 

Patron  of  Persian  literature,  23 

Student  and  hermit,  22 

Nur  Jahan,  wife  of  Jahangir,  a learned  woman  and  a capable 
administratrix,  202 

Observatories,  15,  125,  196-197 
Orphans,  institutions  for,  45,  82,  83 

Painters  : 

Eminent,  at  Akbar’s  court,  154 
Patronage  of,  by  Sultans,  92,  154,  176,  183 
Painting : 

'Adil  Shah’s  skill  in,  93 

Akbar’s  encouragement  of,  153-15 5 

Animal,  126,  178 

Excellence  of,  in  Jahangir’s  time,  177 
Painting  gallery,  Akbar’s,  154 
Persian,  influence  on  Indian  painting,  126 
Portraits  of  Akbar’s  court  officials,  155 

tabooed  by  Flruz  Shah  Tughlaq,  54 
Studied  privately,  117 
Styles  of,  under  the  Mughal  Dynasty,  183 
Paper : 

Chinese  inferior  to  European,  96 
Manufactured  at  Siyalkut,  190 
Pathan  Dynasty : 

Tribute  to  its  services  to  learning,  1 14  1 15 
Triumphant  in  peace  as  well  as  war,  114 
Pens,  reed,  used  at  Muslim  schools,  96 
Persian  language : 

Difficulty  of  reading,  xxi. 

Kalllah-Damnah  translated  into,  1 5 

Knowledge  of,  necessary  to  Government  officials,  64 

Known  to  learned  Hindus,  64-65,  76 

Mastery  of,  by  Sultan  Muhammad  Tughlaq,  44 

Studied  by  Sultan  'Alauddln  Khiljl,  33 

Studied  first  by  Hindus  under  Sultan  Sikandar,  75-76 
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Persian  language — continued. 

Taught  at  Nishapur,  19 

Teaching,  improved  methods  of,  under  Akbar,  161 
Translations  into,  from  Turkish,  Kashmirian  and  Arabic,  in 
Akbar’s  reign,  149-150 

Translations  of  Indian  works  into,  13-14,  65,  147,  148, 
149,  150 

Pharmacology,  Indian,  studied  by  Muhammadans,  13 
Philosophers,  27,  36,  65,  97,  144 
Philosophy  : 

Greek,  studied  by  Muhammad  Tughlaq,  44 
Indian,  studied  by  Muhammadans,  13 

Muhammadan,  studied  zealously  under  ’Alauddin  Khiljl,  3 7 
Natural,  order  of  its  study  at  Muslim  colleges,  162 
Physic,  162 
Physicians,  39,  48 

Pigeon-flying,  tutor  of  Akbar  dismissed  for,  142 
Poetesses,  202 
Poetry : 

Pacific  effect  of,  on  Sultan  Mahmud,  1 1 
Proficiency  in,  by  Sultan  Muhammad  Tughlaq,  44 
Poets,  6,  7,  8,  9,  20,  24,  26,  36,  48,  65,  73,  82,  84,  87,  92,  93, 
107,  108,  122,  128,  168,  169,  179,  180,  204 
Poets,  royal  rewards  to,  6,  7,  9,  10,  II,  82,  83,  183  (note) 

Portrait  Painting : 

Forbidden  by  Firuz  Shah  Tughlaq,  54 
Permitted  by  Akbar,  155 
Precedence,  problem  of,  Akbar’s  solution,  144 
Pretender  to  learning,  a successful,  85-86 
Private  Benefactors  of  Learning  : 

’Abdul  Rahim,  Khan  Khanan,  169-170 

Akramuddln  Khan  Sadr,  188-189 

Assadullah  of  Birbhum,  112 

Bianah,  lords  of,  37 

Gardiz,  noblemen  of,  37 

Ghazluddln,  194 

Hasan  Raza  Khan,  199 

Janjar  family,  37 

Khan  Firuz  Jang,  194 

Maham  Anaga,  165 

Mahmud  Gawan  of  Bldar,  86-89,  116 

Mas’ud  ’All  Husain  Khan,  78 

Maula,  Sayyid,  27,  28,  32 

Muhammad  Wall-ullah,  196 
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Private  Benefactors  of  Learning — continued. 

Nauhattah,  nobles  of,  37 
Rafi’uddln  Muhammad,  QazI,  189] 

Zainuddln  Khafl,  Shaikh,  134 
Private  tuition  : 

A means  for  special  and  advanced  instruction,  117,  164 
Prevalence  and  scope  of,  117 

Text-books  used  by  son  of  Da'ud  Shah,  81  (note) 

Private  tuition,  instances  of : 

’Abdul  Qadir  studies  with  Mihr  ’All  Beg,  164 
'Alauddln  Khilji’s  private  studies,  33 
Ishaq,  Maulana,  as  preceptor,  117 
Prosody,  Emperor  Babar’s  treatise  on,  122 

Public  Works  Department  (Shurati  ’Am),  literary  duties  of 
126-127 

Qulis,  a forest  tribe,  132 

Qutbuddln,  Sultan,  ruthless  enemy  to  Hindu  religion  and  learning, 
19-20 

Rank  of  learned  men,  next  to  royalty  and  governors,  130 
Raziyah,  Sultana,  a gifted  woman-ruler  and  friend  to  learning, 
xviii.,  xxviii.,  21-22,  201 
Reading,  difficulty  of,  in  mediaeval  times,  xxi. 

improved  method  of  teaching,  introduced  under  Akbar, 
161 

Reciters,  90,  98 
Recluses,  179 

References  and  allusions,  value  of,  in  historical  research,  ix. 
Relations  of  Hindus  with  Muhammadans,  40,  64,  65,  94,  113,  157, 
171,  172 

Religion,  Akbar’s  catholic  attitude  to,  145,  146 
Religions,  equality  of,  Kablr’s  doctrine,  74 

various,  represented  at  Akbar’s  assemblies,  145 
Reservoir  of  ’ Alauddin  Khiljl  (Hauz  Khas),  60  (note) 

Rhetoric,  text-book  of,  81  (note) 

Sadri-Jahan  (a  Muslim  official),  48 
Sannyasls,  184 
Sanskrit : 

Cherished  language  of  the  Hindus,  76  (note) 

Prince  Dara  Shikuh’s  proficiency  in,  184 
Translations  from,  into  Persian  by  order  of  Akbar,  147-150 
Sayyids  (descendants  of  the  Prophet),  144 
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Scholars : 

Buddhist,  massacre  of,  at  Bihar,  20 

Hindu  and  Buddhist  persecuted  by  Muhammadans,  xlvi. 
Islamic,  inferior  in  India  to  those  outside,  vii. 

royal  generosity  to,  4,  12,  13 
Timur’s  opinion  of  their  courage,  68 
Schools : 

Agra,  in  memory  of  Shaikh  Zainuddln  Khafl,  134 

Delhi,  Sayyid  Maula’s  academy,  28 

Fathpur  Slkrl,  houses  of  Abul  Fazl  and  FaizT,  152  (note) 

Founded  by  Mas’ud,  12 

Musalman  Primary,  in  South  India,  96 

Nishapur,  19 

Repaired  by  Firuz  Shah  Tughlaq,  56 
Silapur,  for  Hindus  and  Muhammadans,  113 
Science,  royal  patrons  of,  77,  104,  196 
Sciences,  order  of  teaching,  in  Akbar’s  time,  161-162 
Seven  Halls  of  Audience,  Humayun’s,  13 1 
Shah  ’Alam  II.,  Emperor: 

College  founded  at  Farrukhabad,  199 
New  Imperial  Library  pillaged  by  Ghulam  Oadir,  198 
Shah  Beg  Arghun,  of  Sindh,  great  promoter  of  letters,  105 
Shah  Jahan,  Emperor: 

Encourages  music,  painting,  and  learning,  183 
Founder  of  Imperial  College,  Delhi,  181 
Jahanara  Begam,  his  eldest  daughter,  203-204 
Magnificent  buildings  a main  feature  of  his  reign,  180 
Maintains  educational  progress,  1 8 1 
Nightly  studies,  182 
Patron  of  history,  183 
Repairs  college  buildings,  182 
Shaikhs,  42,  67,  137,  144,  175,  178 
Shl’as,  145 

Shir  Shah,  Emperor  : 

A great  prince  in  spite  of  his  perfidies,  xxvi. 

A neglected  child  and  self-made  man,  136 
Lover  of  history  and  poetry  and  the  company  of  scholars, 
Madrasah  built  by  him  at  Narnaul,  137 
Sikandar  LudI,  Sultan  : 

Bigotry  of,  74 

Conquers  Jaunpur  and  destroys  its  colleges,  101 
Cruelly  terminates  a religious  argument,  74-75 
Encourages  learning  and  belles  lettres , 73,  77-78 
Fond  of  religious  disputation,  74 
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Sikandar  LudI,  Sultan — continued. 

Founds  a college  at  Narwar,  74 
Makes  verses  under  a pen-name,  73 
Midnight  repasts  of,  76-77 

Pioneer  of  literary  education  of  military  men,  73-74 
Turns  Hindu  temples  into  Muslim  colleges,  74 
Singers,  famous,  31,  155,  156,  178,  183 
Sivaliks,  fossils  of,  xxiii. 

Siyalkut  (Sealkot),  famous  seat  of  learning  and  of  the  paper 
manufacture,  189-190 

Slave  Dynasty  (Qutbuddln,  a slave,  and  his  successors),  19-29 
Slaves  educated  by  Sultans,  18,  54 
State  encouragement  of  learning  : 

Edict  of  Flruz  Shah  Tughlaq,  56 

Emperor’s  literary  tastes  reflected  by  his  court  and  serving  as 
a barometer  of  the  literary  atmosphere,  xlvi.-xlvii. 
Exception  proving  this  rule,  xlvii. 

Importance  of  observing  the  literary  tastes,  etc.,  of  Muham- 
madan rulers,  xlviii. 

Story-tellers  (Qissahgus),  24,  54,  90 
Subjects  taught : 

At  Flruz- Shahi-Madrasah,  62 
Nishapur,  19 

By  a 14th-century  tutor,  81  (note) 

In  Akbar’s  time,  161-162 
Suflism,  152,  185 
Sufis,  62,  144,  185 
Sunnis,  145 

TafsIrs  (Commentaries  on  the  Quran),  38,  176,  193 

Tartar  language,  190 

Tasi-gharval  at  Flruzabad,  xxiii.,  55 

Tazkirs,  performers  of,  39 

Theologians,  38,  75,  108  : 

Disputation  under  Sikandar  LudI,  74-75 
Quran  specialists,  38,  39,  62 
Theology  : 

Hindu,  studied  by  Prince  Dara  Shikuh,  184-185 
Muhammadan,  instance  of  rigid  study  of,  under  Sikandar,  78 
studied  zealously  under  ’Alauddin  Khiljl,  37 
text-book  of,  81  (note) 

Timur  Beg,  Emperor : 

Autobiography,  67 
Conquest  of  India,  67 
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Timur  Beg,  Emperor — continued. 

Early  education,  68 

Founds  a college,  academies,  and  libraries,  69 
Respect  for  learning,  67 
Tomb  in  his  college  at  Samarqand,  69 
Timurides,  126,  176 

Tombs,  36,  58,  59,  61  (note),  66,  69,  109,  134,  138,  194,  203 
Transliteration,  Table  of,  xxix. 

Transportation  of  massive  columns,  how  effected,  53 

Turk!  language,  xxv.-xxvi.,  122 

Turkish  language,  76  (note),  122,  123,  150,  174 

Universities  : 

Bihar,  destroyed  by  Bakhtiyar,  19-20 

Ghazni,  founded  by  Mahmud,  5 

Old  Hindu,  broken  up  by  Muhammadans,  xlvi. 

Rise  of,  under  ’Alauddln  Khiljl,  35 
Universities,  Muslim,  etc. : 

Azhar,  at  Cairo,  102  (note) 

Expenses  of  students  met  by  letting  apartments,  102 
Government  aid  to,  103 
Inspection  of,  from  Delhi,  103 
Jaunpur,  102-105 

University  life  in  Jaunpur,  102-103 
’Unsurl : 

Censor  of  literature,  5,  7 
Greatest  poet  of  his  age,  5,  6 
Panegyrist  of  Mahmud,  6 
Poet-laureate,  7 
Professor  at  Ghazni,  5,  7 
Urdu  (Hindustani  language),  origin  of,  75-76 

Veterinary  art,  Hindu  works  on,  translated  into  Persian,  70 
(note) 


WaQI’navis,  or  court  diarists,  15 1 

Wards  of  Hindu  cities  called  after  days  of  the  week,  131  (note) 
Water-clock,  invention  of,  xxiii. 

Patronage  of  by  Flruz  Shah  Tughlaq,  55 
Weight  in  silver,  a poet’s,  183  (note) 

Whims,  a sultan’s,  45-47 

White  garments,  Muhammadan  honour  of  wearing,  31 
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Women,  learned,  instances  of : 

Badrunnisa,  third  daughter  of  Aurangzib,  204 
Chand  Blbl,  xxviii. 

Durgavatl,  xxviii. 

Gul-Badan  Begam,  daughter  of  Babar,  201 
Jahanara  Begam,  daughter  of  Shah  Jahan,  xxvii.,  203-204 
Maham  Anaga,  Akbar’s  wet-nurse,  165,  167-168,  202 
Mah  Malik,  xxviii. 

Mumtaz  Mahal,  wife  of  Shah  Jahan,  poetess,  202 
Nur  Jahan,  wife  of  Jahangir,  202 

Raziyah,  Sultana,  daughter  and  successor  to  Altamash,  xviii., 
xxviii.,  21,  22,  201 

Salima  Sultana,  niece  of  Humayun,  poetess,  xxvii.,  202 
Sattiunnisa,  learned  governess  of  Jahanara  Begam,  204 
Zlbunnisa  Begam,  eldest  daughter  of  Aurangzib,  taught  by 
her  father,  xxvii.,  204 

Women  recite  the  Qur'an  to  Sultan  Ghiyasuddin  of  Malwa,  98 
Women-Rulers  : 

Raziyah,  Sultana,  xviii.,  xxviii.,  21-22,  201 
Nur  Jahan,  wife  of  Jahangir,  202 
Wrestling-schools  founded  in  Ahmadnagar.  95 
Writing  materials,  96 
Writing,  styles  of,  123,  158-159 

Zemindar,  a liberal,  112 

Zlbunnisa  Begam,  cultured  daughter  of  Aurangzib  and  patroness 
of  learning,  204 
Zoroastrians,  145 
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’Abdul  Ahad,  Maulawl,  x. 

’Aziz,  48 

Hakim,  36 

Siyalkuti,  Mulla,  179, 

183  (note) 

Haqq,  Shaikh,  163 

Dihlawl,  178 

Haqql,  43 

Hasan  Kambu,  Shaikh,  138 

Karim  Sindl,  Mulla,  87 

Ilyas,  Miyan,  75 

Muktadir  Shanihl,  OazI,  65 

Muttalib  Sultanpurl,  Mulla, 

179 

NabI  Dihlawi,  Shaikh,  169 

Qadir,  148,  149,  150,  152, 

164.  172 

’Abdul-Rahlm,  Maulana,  159 

Mlrza,  160,  169.  170,  173 

'Abdul  Rahman,  Miyan,  75 

Bhurah  Gujratl,  Mulla, 

179 

Salim,  Maulana,  184 

Wahid  Khairabadi,  199 

Wall,  Khan  Sahib,  x. 
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Upanishads,  185 

’Usman,  Shaikh  (Makhdum  Si- 
rajuddin),  37 

’Usman  Turmuzl,  Shaikh,  26 
’Utarid  (Mercury),  131 
’Utbi,  6 
’Uzeerl  RazI,  6 


Vedanta,  162 
Vedas,  81,  184,  185 
Venus,  1 3 1,  133 
Vidyapati,  107 
Vikramajit,  Rajah,  125 
Voltaire,  xiv. 
Vydkarana,  162 


WajihuddIn  Ahmad,  Shaikh, 
163  (note) 

Wdqi'dti-Bdbari,  127,  149,  174 

Jahdngiri,  140 

Musjitdqi,  77 

Wilson,  Professor,  149  (note) 
Wordsworth,  xxi. 


Yadava  Dynasty,  91 
Yakut  Musta’samI,  159 
Yalduz,  18 
Yamuna,  53 
Yazdl,  61  (note) 

Yusuf,  Usta,  1 57 
Yusuf  ’Adil  Shah,  King  of  Blja- 
pur,  93 

Yusuf  and  Zulaikha,  169 
Yusuf  bin  Jamal,  Sayyid,  61 
(note) 

Shah,  of  Bengal,  108 


Zafar-Namah,  61  (note),  153 
Zahir  Dihlawl,  100 
Zahlruddln  BhakrI,  Maulana,  38 
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Zahlruddln  Lang,  Maulana,  38 
Zain  Khwafi,  Shaikh,  127 
Zainab,  204 
Zainuddln,  Shaikh,  98 

Khafl,  Shaikh,  134 

Mahmud  Kamangarh, 

Maulana,  169 


Zainuddln  ShlrazI,  Maulana,  44 
Zainul  ’Abidin,  King  of  Kash- 
mir, 105 

Zlbunnisa  Begam,  xxvii.,  204 
Zinuddln  Naqlah,  QazI,  38 
Ziyauddln  SunnamI,  Maulana, 
39 
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INDEX  III.— CHRONOLOGICAL 


I.— THE  MUSLIM  EMPIRE  IN  INDIA. 

House  of  Ghazni. 

(366-582  a.h.,  976-1186  A.D.) 

Note. — Dates  not  found  in  the  author’s  text  are  taken  from  Poole’s 
Mediceval  India  under  Muhammadan  Rule.  Some  dates  are  not  easily 
determined  ; but  those  given  are  generally  accepted  as  correct. 


A.H. 

388-421 

415 

421-432 

451-492 

492-508 


544-556 

569-602 


602-607 

607-633 


634-637 

637-639 

639-644 

644-664 


Mahmud,  soldier,  iconoclast  and  patron  of 
learning 

His  peace  with  Nanda  Roy 
’Unsuri,  7 ; Firdausi,  8-IO 
Masud  I.,  founder  of  schools  and  colleges 
Ibrahim,  an  excellent  penman 
Bairam  bin  Mas’ud,  ardent  patron  of 
letters 

Kalilah-Damnah,  translated  into  Per- 
sian, 15 


A.D. 

998-1030 

1023 

1030-1040 

1059-1099 

1099-1114 


House  of  Ghur. 

(To  602  a.h.,  1206  A.D.) 

’Alauddln,  a vandal  1149-1161 

Muhammad,  an  educationalist  1174-1206 


Slave  Dynasty. 


(602-686  a.h.,  1206-1287  A.D.) 


Qutbuddin,  destroyer  of  Hindu  temples 
Altamash,  a liberal  ruler 

Amir  KuhanI,  Naslruddln,  Fakhr-ul- 
Mulk,  20,  21 

Sultana  Raziyah,  patroness  of  learning 

Bairam 

Mas’ud 

Naslruddln,  student,  scholar  and  hermit 
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1206-1210 

1210-1236 


1236-1240 

1240-1242 

1242-1246 

1246-1266 
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A.H. 

664-686 


686-689 


689-695 

695-715 


695 

716-720 


720-725 


725-752 


742 

752-790 

753 

772 


A.D. 

Balban,  protector  of  the  learned  1266-1287 

Literary  societies  of  Delhi,  24-26  ; rise 
of  Delhi  as  a literary  centre,  27 
Amir  Khusrau  and  Amir  Hasan,  24,  25 
Old  age  of  Shaikh  Sa’di,  26 
Kaiqubad,  a profligate  1287-1290 


Khilji  Dynasty. 

(689-720  a.h.,  1 290-1 32 1 A.D.) 

Jalaluddln,  friend  of  the  learned  1290-1296 

Royal  literary  parties,  31 
Sayyid  Maula,  32 

’Alauddln,  illiterate  and  capricious  tyrant  1296-1316 
Paradoxical  literary  brilliance  under  an 
unlettered  ruler,  39-40 
Plenitude  of  learned  men  in  Delhi, 

38-40 

Better  understanding  between  Hindus 
and  Muslims,  40 

Hauz  Khas  reservoir  made,  60  (note)  I295 

Mubarak,  a debauchee,  who,  however,  re-  1316-1321 
stored  endowments  confiscated  by 
’Alauddln 


Tughlaq  Dynasty. 


(720-817  a.h.,  1321-1414  A.D.) 

Ghiyasuddln,  law-giver 

Blight  of  Alauddln’s  rule  evidenced  in 
a lowering  of  the  literary  standard  at 
Delhi,  43 

Muhammad,  brilliant  but  whimsical  and 
cruel 

Sacrifices  Delhi  to  Daulatabad,  46-47 
BarnI,  the  great  historian,  48 
Charitable  institutions,  45 
Ibn  Batutah  visits  India,  46 

Flruz,  a good  and  liberal  administrator 
Care  for  Hindu  monuments,  52 
College  at  top  of  Hauz  Khas.  60  (note) 
Foundation  of  Jaunpur,  100-101  (note) 
Public  buildings,  57-59 
Flruz-Shahl-Madrasah,  60 
Further  approximation  of  Hindus  and 
Muslims,  64 


1321-1325 


I325-I35I 


1341 

1351-1388 

1352 

1371 
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A.B. 

790-817 

792 

801-802 


817-824 


855-894 

894-923 


923-932 


932-937 


937-946 

941 

946 


Dark  period,  covering  ravages  of  Timur 
Tomb  of  Flruz  built  at  Hauz  Khas 
Invasion  of  Timur  (Tamerlane),  who 
wrecked  Delhi  and  other  centres 
of  learning ; yet  had  respect  for 
learned  men,  and  built  a college  in 
Samarqand,  where  he  was  buried, 
67-69 


Sayyid  Dynasty. 

(817-855  a.h.,  1 414— 145 1 A.D.) 
Khizr  Khan,  founder  of  Khizrabad 

LudI  Dynasty. 

(855-932  A.H.,  1451-1526  A.D.) 

Bahlul,  founder  of  Agra 
Sikandar,  benefactor  of  learning,  but  a 
bigoted  Musalman 

Formation  of  Urdu  or  Hindustani  out 
of  native  and  foreign  elements,  76 
Indian  medical  science  studied  by 
Muslims,  77 

Ibrahim,  conquered  by  Babar 

Mughal  Period. 

(932-1275  A.H.,  1526-1857  A.D.) 

Babar,  scholar,  poet,  and  musician 

Educational  services  performed  by  the 
State,  127 

Book  illustration  introduced  by  Babar, 
126 

Humayun,  astrologer  and  savant 

Learned  and  religious  men  take  prece- 
dence of  nobles,  130 
Mir  ’Abdul  Latlf,  1 3 1 
Jauhar,  132 

Deaths  of  Shaikh  Zainuddln  Khafi  and 
of  Khundamlr 

Humayun  deposed  by  Shir  Shah 
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A.D. 

1388-1414 

1389 

1398-1399 


1414-1488 


1451-1488 

1488-1518 


1518-1526 


1526-1530 


1530-1539 


1534-1535 


1539 


INDEX  III 


A.H. 

946-952  Shir  Shah,  a friend  of  learning 

952-960  Islam  Shah 

962- 963  Humayun’s  restoration  and  death 

963- 1014  Akbar  the  Great,  statesman  and  patron 

of  letters,  a most  enlightened  and 
liberal  monarch 

981  Builds ’Ibadat  Khana 

Holds  famous  assemblies  therein, 
144-14 7 

Favours  Hindu  learning  and  literature 
and  promotes  the  translation  of  the 
Mahdbhdrata,  Ramayana , and  other 
Sanskrit  classics  into  Persian  and 
Hindi,  147-150 

Co-education  of  Muhammadans  and 
Hindus,  160-161 

Technical  improvements  in  education, 
161 

969  Madrasah  of  Maham  Anaga,  165-167 

’Abdul  Rahim,  great  patron  of  letters, 
169-170 

IO 14-1037  Jahangir,  connoisseur  of  books  and 
pictures 

Excellence  of  painting  in  his  reign,  187 
Farrukh  Beg,  Abul  Hasan,  Mansur, 
painters,  176-177 
Jahangir’s  law  of  intestacy,  174-5 
1037-1069  Shah  Jahan,  builder  and  restorer  of 
colleges 

Prince  Dara  Shikuh,  great  scholar  and 
patron  of  Hindu  literature  and  re- 
ligion, 184-186 

Padshah  Namah  and  its  author,  183 
1056  Death  of  Nur  Jahan 

1067  Upanishads  translated  into  Persian,  185 

1069-1119  Aurangzib,  promoter  of  Muslim  education 
and  learning 

Pioneer  of  compulsory  education  and 
of  grants  to  students  according  to 
proficiency,  187-189 
Educates  his  eldest  daughter,  204 
Views  on  the  education  of  princes,  192 
1119-1124  Bahadur  Shah,  under  whom  Muslim  rule 
begins  to  decline 

1 1 3 1— 1 161  Muhammad  Shah,  patron  of  astronomy 
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A.D. 

1539-1545 

1545-1552 

1555- 1556 

1556- 1605 


1574 


I56l 


1605-1628 


1028-1659 


I646 

1657 

1659-1707 


I707-I7I2 

1719-1748 


INDEX  III 


• A.H. 

1136 


I I73-I22I 


II. 

748-759 

776-780 

780-799 

780 

799 

S00-S25 

810 

825-838 

867-887 

8S7-924 


A.D. 

Observatory  built  at  Delhi  by  Jai  1724 
Singh,  196 

Muhammad  Shahi  Astronomical  Table, 

197 

Nadir  Shah  sacks  Delhi  and  carries 
away  the  Imperial  Library,  198 
Shah  ’Alam  II.  1757-1806 

Ghulam  Qadir  pillages  the  partly  re- 
stored Imperial  Library,  198-199 


THE  MINOR  MUSLIM  KINGDOMS. 


1.  BahmanI. 


(748-933  A.H.,  1347-1526  A.D.) 


Hasan  Gangu,  a Brahmana,  acquainted 
with  Persian 

Probably  earliest  instance  of  a Brah- 
mana accepting  office  under  a 
Muslim  prince,  81 

Mujahid  Shah,  fluent  Turkish  scholar 
Mahmud  Shah,  called  Aristotle  by  the 
Deccanese 

Founds  madrasah  for  orphans,  82 
Relations  with  Hafiz,  82-83 
Ghiyasuddln  Shah  and  Shamsuddin  Shah 
Flruz  Shah,  learned  in  languages 

Sends  ships  annually  to  invite  visits 
from  learned  foreigners,  85 
Observatory  built  near  Daulatabad 
Ahmad  Shah  I.,  ill-disposed  towards 
Hindus 

Muhammad  II.,  a learned  king 

Mahmud  Gawan,  the  king’s  minister, 
great  patron  of  learning  and  builder 
of  a magnificent  college  at  Bidar, 
86-89 

Mahmud  Shah  II.,  a profligate 


I347-135S 


•375-1378 

1378-1397 

1378 

1397 

1397-1422 


1407 

1422-1435 

1463-1482 


1482-1518 
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A.H. 

895-916 

2.  Bijapur. 

(895-1096  A.H.,  1489-1686  A.D.) 
’Adil  Shah,  accomplished  in  literature 

A.D. 

1489-1510 

916-941 

and  music 

Isma’ll  ’Adil  Shah,  musician,  poet,  and 

1 5 10-15 34 

941-965 

painter 

Ibrahim  ’Adil  Shah  I. 

1534-1557 

987-1004 

Many  Brahmanas  appointed  to  the 
revenue  department,  93 
Public  accounts  begin  to  be  kept  in 
Hindi,  93 

Ibrahim  ’Adil  Shah  II. 

1579-1596 

3.  Ahmadnagar. 

(From  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  a.d.) 

Ahmad  Nizam  Shah,  the  first  king,  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  single-stick, 
and  schools  for  this  and  for  wrest- 
ling were  established  in  his  city 

4.  Gulkandah. 

Muhammad  Qull  Qutb  Shah,  who  reigned 
about  the  end  of  the  16th  century  and 
beginning  of  the  17th  century  A.D., 
built  the  Chahar  Mlnar  Madrasah, 
one  of  the  most  splendid  buildings 
in  Haidarabad 

5.  Malwa. 

(804-937  A.H.,  1401-1531  A.D.) 

839-874  Mahmud  Khiljl,  patron  of  learning  and  1435-1469 
letters 

Under  him  Malwa  became  a great 
centre  of  learning,  97 

874-906  Ghiyasuddln,  who  appointed  schoolmis-  1469-1500 
tresses  for  the  instruction  of  the 
ladies  of  his  harem 

(?)— 937  Baz  Bahadur,  a too  enthusiastic  musician,  (?)-i  53 1 
conquered  by  Akbar 
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6 Khandish. 

A.H.  A. I). 

Nazar  Khan,  the  second  sovereign,  who 
resigned  about  the  last  quarter  of 
the  14th  century  A.D. , had  Shaikh 
Zainuddln  as  his  priest 
Nasir  Khan  Faruqi,  a great  patron  of 
letters,  ruled  for  about  forty  years 
and  raised  his  principality  to  a high 
position  in  the  literary  world.  He 
was  about  contemporary  with  the 
Sayyid  Dynasty  and  with  Ibrahim 
Sharql  of  Jaunpur,  during  the  first 
half  of  the  16th  century  A.D. 


7.  Jaunpur. 


(796-881  A.H.,  1394-1477  A.D.) 


803-844 

844-861 

881 

1147 

1187 


Ibrahim  Sharql,  famous  patron  of  learn- 
ing and  letters 

The  court  of  this  prince  far  outshone 
that  of  Delhi  at  the  time,  and  his 
capital  became  a famous  university 
city,  IOO 

Mahmud  Shah,  son  of  Ibrahim.  His 
wife,  Blbl  RajI,  built  and  endowed  a 
college  and  other  buildings 
Annexation  by  Delhi 
Nawab  Sa’adat  Khan  Nishapurl appointed 
Subadar  and  confiscates  stipends 
and  jagirs  of  the  learned,  105 
Nawab  Asafuddaulah  restores  the  jagirs 
confiscated  by  Sa’adat  Khan,  103-104 


1401-1440 


1440-1457 

1477 

1735 

1774 


8.  Multan. 

Husain  Langa,  a learned  man  and  patron 
of  learning,  built  many  colleges.  He 
reigned  about  the  third  quarter  of  the 
1 5th  century  A.D.,  105 
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A.H. 


974 

917-932 


607-623 

681-726 

768-774 

788-795 

879-886 

899-925 

106-1127 


9.  Sindh,  Kashmir,  and  Gujrat. 

A.D. 

Shah  Beg  Arghun,  of  Sindh,  well  read 
and  a great  patron  of  letters,  reigned 
about  the  third  decade  of  the  16th 
century  A.D.,  105 

Zainul  ’Abidin,  of  Kashmir,  patron  of 
literature  and  the  fine  arts,  was  about 
contemporary  with  Shah  Beg  Arghun, 
of  Sindh,  106 

Husain  Khan,  Wall  of  Kashmir,  built  1566^1567 
madrasahs 

Muzaffar  Shah  II.,  of  Gujrat,  a royal  1511-1525 
Maecenas 

10.  Bengal. 

(599-984  a.h.,  1202-1576  A.D.) 

Governor  Ghiyasuddln,  liberal  patron  of 
arts  and  letters 

Nasir  Shah,  son  of  Sultan  Balban  of 
Delhi,  great  patron  of  Bengali 
Ramaydna  and  Malidbhdrata  trans- 
lated into  Bengali,  107 

Ghiyasuddln  II.,  poet  and  contemporary 
of  Hafiz 

Rajah  Kanis,  granted  pensions  to  learned 
Muslims 

Yusuf  Shah 

Ruins  of  madrasah  near  Umarpur 
dated  1479  A-D- 

Husain  Shah,  great  patron  of  Bengali 
Founded  college  in  memory  of  Qutbul 
’Alam 

Nawab  Murshid  Qull  Ja’far  Khan,  learned 
and  pious 


1212-1227 

1282-1325 

1367-1373 

1385-1392 

1474-1481 

1493-1518 

1704-1725 
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OTHER  WORKS  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 


STUDIES  IN  ANCIENT  HINDU  POLITY. 

Vol.  i. 

Based  on  the  “ Arthasastra  ” of  Kautilya.  With  an  Introductory  Essay 
on  the  Age  and  Authenticity  of  the  “Arthasastra”  of  Kautilya  by  Professor 
Radhakumud  Mookerji,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Premchand  Roychand  Scholar, 
Author  of  “ A History  of  Indian  Shipping,”  &c. 

Crown  8vo.  pp.  viii  4-  202.  Price  3J.  net. 

SELECT  OPINIONS. 

India. — “.  . . Mr.  Law  may  be  said  to  have  accomplished  his  task  . . . with 
great  skill  and  learning  . . .” 

The  Scottish  Historical  Review. — “.  . . this  well-written  treatise.  It 
gives  a complete  system  of  polity  and  deals  with  most  parts  of  Indian  life  from  the  law 
of  contract  to  the  keeping  of  elephants.” 

The  Pioneer. — “An  excellent  little  book.  . . . Mr.  Law  is  a century  in 
advance  of  his  countrymen  in  accuracy  and  sobriety  of  statement.” 

The  Englishman. — “A  neat,  hardy  volume,  well  got  up.  . . . What  be  has 
done,  he  has  done  well.  He  writes  with  thorough  knowledge  . . .” 

The  Times  of  India. — “.  . . Mr.  Law  as  well  as  Mr.  Mookerji  have 
acquitted  themselves  creditably  of  their  important  task  of  rendering  Kautilya  and  his 
great  treatise  better  known  to  English  readers,  and  we  hope  they  may  soon  complete 
their  works.” 

The  Bengalee. — “.  • • We  have  perused  this  work  with  pleasure  and  with  a 
sense  of  patriotic  pride.  . . . We  congratulate  the  Kumar  on  his  work  . . .” 

The  Indian  Social  Reformer. — “Mr.  Law’s  4 Studies’  is  one  of  the  works 
which  afford  gratifying  proof  of  the  intelligent  interest  which  our  educated  men  are 
beginning  to  evince  in  the  history  and  literature  of  ancient  India.  ...” 

The  Commonweal. — “.  . . Mr.  Law’s  book  . . . eminently  readable.  . . . 
Is  introduced  by  a very  learned  introduction  from  the  pen  of  the  famous  author  of 
‘ A History  of  Indian  Shipping  ’ ...” 

The  Hindu  Patriot. — “TheK  umar  has  evinced  critical  acumen  and  powers  of 
research  of  no  ordinary  order.  . . . The  book  before  us  brims  over  with  interest  from  cover 
to  cover,  and  the  informing  introduction,  which  has  been  furnished  by  Prof.  Radhakumud 
Mookerji,  of  4 Indian  Shipping’  fame,  invests  it  with  additional  value.  . . .” 

PROMOTION  OF  LEARNING  IN  INDIA 

By  Early  European  Settlers. 

(Up  to  about  1800  A.D.) 

With  an  Introduction  by  the  Venerable  Walter  K.  Firminqer, 
M.A.,  B.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta. 

Crown  8vo.  pp.  xxviii  -f  160.  With  2 Illustrations.  Price  4^.  6d.  net. 

This  volume  gives  a connected  history  of  the  educational  activities  of  the  Europeans 
in  India  up  to  about  1800  A.D., — the  efforts  of  the  East  India  Companies  as  well  as  of 
the  European  missionaries  and  private  individuals  for  the  diffusion  of  education,  not  only 
among  the  Europeans  in  the  Companies’  settlements,  but  also  among  the  Indians. 
Educational  institutions  founded  by  them,  schools,  colleges,  and  libraries  have  been 
noticed  in  the  book. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  AND  CO. 

LONDON,  NEW  YORK,  BOMBAY,  CALCUTTA,  MADRAS 


Other  Works  on  Indian  History  and  Culture 


1.  The  Positive  Sciences  of  the  Ancient  Hindus.  By  Dr. 

Brajendranath  Seal,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  King  George  V.  Professor 
of  Mental  and  Moral  Science  in  the  Calcutta  University.  8vo. 
pp.  viii  4-  296.  12 s.  6 d.  net. 

2.  A History  of  Indian  Shipping  and  Maritime  Activity  from 

the  Earliest  Times.  By  Professor  Radhakumud  Mookerji, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Premchand  Roychand  Scholar.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Dr.  Brajendranath  Seal,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

3.  The  Fundamental  Unity  of  India  (from  Hindu  Sources).  By 

Professor  Radhakumud  Mookerji,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  Mr.  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  M.P.  33-.  6 d.  net. 

4.  The  Foundations  of  Indian  Economics.  By  Professor 

Radhakamal  Mookerji,  M.A.  With  12  Illustrations.  8vo. 

(In  the  Press .) 

5.  The  Science  of  History  and  Hope  of  Mankind.  By  Professor 

Benoy  Kumar  Sarkar,  M.A.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

6.  An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Education.  Translated 

from  Professor  B.  K.  Sarkar’s  Bengali  edition  by  Major  B.  D. 
Basu,  I.M.S.  3x.  6 d.  net. 

7.  The  Geographical  Dictionary  of  Ancient  and  Mediseval 

India.  By  Nundolai.  Dey,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 

(In  the  Press.) 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  AND  CO. 
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